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TO DETERMINE THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE MICHIGAN PROGRAM OF 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION IS EFFECTIVE IN THE LIGHT OF 
CURRENT AND PREDICTABLE SOCIAL. ECONOMIC. AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGES. EACH PUBLIC UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE IN THE STATE WAS 
ASKED TO APPOINT A MEMBER TO A SPECIAL TASK-FORCE WHICH WOULD 
HAVE THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS. IN ADDITION. A SPECIAL WORKING 
COMMITTEE IN EACH VOCATIONAL SERVICE AREA WAS MADE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR PREPARING SECTIONS OF THIS REPORT ON THE 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AREAS. EVALUATIONS FOR MOST PROGRAMS 
INCLUDE (1) TYPES OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE PROGRAMS. (2) A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS. (3) PLACEMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL TEACHERS. (4) INSERViCE MASTER'S DEGREE. DOCTORAL 
DEGREE. AND PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS. (5) SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND FOR TEACHERS. (6) OPINIONS OF GRADUATES ABOUT THE 
PROGRAMS. AND (7) CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
SERVICE AREA. IT WAS CONCLUDED THAT VOCATIONAL TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN IS GENERALLY MEETING THE NEEDS OF LOCAL 
COMMUNITIES. HOWEVER. FOLLOWUP WORK AND CONSULTATIVE SERVICES 
IN SOME AREAS HAVE NOT BEEN DEVELOPED TO MEET LOCAL NEEDS. 

THE RESEARCH PROGRAM IS GENERALLY INADEQUATE. AND INCREASED 
COORDINATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES AMONG 
UNSTITUTIONS is needed. (PS) 
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INTRODUCTION : ' * r 

' In *1958 the Michigan State Board of Central for Vocational Education 
authorized an evaluative study of vocational education* All phases of* 
vocational education In the public schools were to be reviewed as well as 
the projprainS' for the preparation of vocational teachers in Michiigan’s 
colleges and universities. VJes tern Michigan University was assigned the 
responsibility for providing leadership in that phase of the study con- 
cerned with teacher educaexon* 

• In- the business and industrial world, a constant' reviSw and analysis 
of the production ouiput and customer reaction is essential if the indus- 
trial-firm is to remain in business*' An' industry' that’ continues to produce 
the same item year after year with lictle or no regard to its yearly in- 
ventory or consumer demand is- doomed' to fail Sooner or later; > Although 
institutions of higher learning which prepare teachers for our schools have 
somewhat different problems educational leaders agree that constant evaluation 
of their product is necessary if our youth are to receive adequate educational 
preparation for living in this age of technology. 

People can be changed, activities can be modified'* Programs and courses 
can be altered if scientific evidence indicates that such changes are in 
order. Teachers must be 'prepared in the vocational areas to meet the 
challenge of a constant and growing demand for talents of all yarieties, and 
must attempt to meet the specific needs of the future by elevating the 
quantity of talented 'individuals of all kinds. We must educate our young 
people to meet an unknown need rather than to place all emphasis, on preparing 
them for needs already identified. 

* In order to involve as many vocational teacher educators as- possible 
in the" study, ^ each public university or college in the State was asked to 
appoint a member to a special task-force*‘ which would have the responsibility 
fo'j the evaluation of vocational teacher education programs. In addition^ an 
effort' was n^de to secure representation from each o£ the vocational services. 

It soon became apparent that a thorough study of vocational teacher 
education would require a special working committee in each vocational 
service area«^- -The responsibility for the various sections of this repo^.u^ 
therefore, was delegated to these coaomit tees. The parent committee 
evaluated all materials submitted and consolidated the same into this summary 
report. 

• In analysing the task to be accomplished, the parent committee addressed 

itself to this central question: *'T0 WHAT EXTENT IS THE MICHIGAN PROGRAM OF 

VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION EFFECTIVE IN LIGHT OF CURRENT AND PREDICTABLE 
SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES?" 



.ho5d incJS: t^iJ“S" •>y F«^«~I Office 

Sd*“^^*\_'”““®“^ eduction co»r.es. both under- 

2. Supervising student teachers. 

* • ^ ‘ 

3. Providing in-.ervice training for enployed yocatipnai leachera. 

4. Conducting follow-up on work done in teacher-training coureee. 

5. Developing inetructional and vise! aid materials. 

folloSnf “esuo^f eub-comnittee attempted to find answers to the 

education institutions preparing a aufficien- 
eSS^ti^? inaividcls each year to meet the dealnds in vocaS' 

2. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the present proaram of 

She curriculums. physical plants. 

* in-service programs and professional laboratory 
experience, and how well are these services meeting the needs 
in. preparing vocational teachers? 

5. How well does Michigan's vocational teacher education program in 
e various institutions and services coo^are with the breadth 

: . " S22S; ‘ 



4 subifiitted by each of the sub-cotmnittees, 

inaividual conferences were held with inembers of the Vocational Division 
staff of the State Department of Public Instruction, individual school 
administrators, and vocational teacher educators* 



George E. Kohrman 
Adrian Trimpe 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



Th6 need for evaluetion of effort and output is axiomatic if a 
group or its individual is truly concerned with the task at hand. Merely 
to maintain status quo in any given activity without evaluation is 
eromewhat analagous to the. schoolboy who whirls a snowball promlscuosly 
at the landscape without paying heed to a; specific target and the 
results of his throws. This truism is especially apropos to teacher 
educators in agriculture and the instructional programs ^ relegated to 
them because of the Inherent fluidity in such situations. As educators 
we believe that people can.be changed^ activities can be modified. 
Programs, courses, and the like can be altered if scientific evidence 
■ dictates that such changes be in order. . 

Certain technological and sociological changes have exceptional 
significance for vocational training in agriculture. It is most 
difficult for us to keep abreast of these rapidly changing issues. 

We become so engrossed in daily minutia that we totally ignore reality 
and the society which we were established to serve. 



Statement of The Problem 

This study was an analysis of the significant activities engaged 
In at Michigan State University in the Teacher Education Program for 
preparing teachers of vocational agriculture. The study was limited 
to the program at Michigan State University, since this is the only 
institution of higher learning in Michigan delegated to perform this 
service* The investigation, was a part of a state-wide investigation 
of vocational education in the State of Michigan.^ 

Michigan State University has had the sole respcnslbillty in 
Michigan for the preparation of teachers of vocational apiculture 
since the inception of the program in 1908. Some 231 Michigan high 
schools are currently employing such personnel. These schools rely 
upon Michigan State University, by and large, to keep them supplied 
with properly- trained personnel to teach vocational agriculture. 



^ The Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Education, 
in 1958, authorized a comprehonsive evaluation study of vocational 
education in Michigan 
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Listed in Table I are the number of qualifiers for Michigan 
Vocational Secondary Provisional Certificates, Vocational Agriculture 
Education, from Michigan State University for the years 1950 through 



Regarding the responsibility of a land*grant institution such as 
Michigan State for the preparation of teachers in vocational; agriculture. 

• -Klein states; • . ; ^ 

' ' Agricultural education is a major concern of the ISnd-grant 

institutions of most of the States-. ; . 'r . . . j : 

' training of teachers for the public schools is already 
^ one of -the most -important, functions, of % our agriculture, colleges, 
is a rapidly, expanding program • • - i <_.'i 

The land*grrnt institution is a- logical, one in each state 
in which to train all teachers of agriculture, liihen this 
:responsibility has been taken over by . other types of institutions 
it is commonly because of the negligence of land -grant officials, 

This situation should be avolded/by< the ;provisic i of strong' > 

programs in land-grant^ institutions for the training of. all hinds 
of teachers of agriculture adapted to all sorts of schools to be 
found in the State . , 

The program in agricultural education has developed from a small 
beginning to its present pattern. Constant change has characterized 
this pro^atn as the heed for change was experienced. 



. . The Curriculum Evaluated 

The pre-t»ervice curriculum in agricultural education includes a 
total of 192 term or quarter hours, of which 30 credits, or 16 per cent, 
may be classified as ".professional" course work. Seventy credits, or 
37 per, pent of the .total term hours, are devoted to technical agriculture. 
The .remaining 92 term hours or credits are devoted to basic general 
courses and the sciences.. . The undergraduate curriculum is as follows: 



Arthur J, Klein, Survey of Land-Grant Colleges, Vol. 11 
(United States Department of the Interior, Bulletin 1930, N. 5, 
.U.S. Government Printing Office, 1930), pp. 287-289. 
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Courses 



Basic Courses and Math 



Science I Courses 

(lijiciades 9 units Chemistry, 10 units 
Botany, 1 4 units Zoology, and 3 units of 
eitherJ^/Entomology p£ Livestock Hygene and 
Diseaise j Control) 



S 0 

Agriculi:ure Science Courses — 

(Includes basic courses in Soils and Plant Nutrition, 
Animal prowfh^nd Nutrition, Plant and 
Animal Breeding, Economics of Agriculture, 
and Engineering Principles Applied to 
Agripnitufe. ) 



Econcmics Courses 

(liicjudes^^l^ to Economics and 

FaraiMana^ 



Agricultural Engineering 
(Includes Applied Farm Mechanics , Farm 
Building Construction, Farm Machinery 
and Power) 



Physical Education 



Education Courses • Mot Including 
Student. Teaching 



Student: Teaching 



. Agriculture Electives 
(Frc^ .fields of Dairy, Livestock, Poultry, 
Fa^rmsteed Beautification, Farm Forestry, 
Crhpj-.and jSoi-ls.^ Land.. Use,, and . Fruits 
and Vegetables) 



‘ V * < 

Science! Electives 



Geberalj Electives 



O 



\ 



0 i 



Required 

Credits 



49 

26 






{■; 



i' 



it 



24 



14 



6 

15 



15 
22 • 



3 

10 



Notej! klTitary* Science' is not listed above as it will be elective 
rather than required in the future. 
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In attual practice j the student has fW, tf any i' fipfei elective 
If he Is to take the required 'recdmmehd^^ eleecivesf Over -and ^ahove 
the proftsisional courses » the a^ictfltufal eidudhtiod prbgram-'depends 
upon other University ’colleges or departnents for ‘the Specialised - 
knowledge in agriculture aiid the general edCicaeion heccssary for pre^ 
paring the well-qualified teacher of apiculture* 



, X 



• •• 



^ayious Evaluation WiLth ^e 

.Agricultura ' Isducatibn |ropTO , 



'i i. 



I V 



J* * ' - • * 

Throup the years studies regarding specific aspects of the 
program of preparation for teachers of vocational agriculture have 
been madey principally by.paduate students* Included among these are 
the studies by Baker Hamiltoiiy^ Kennedy^$ Prescott,^ TiomonSy^ and 

others*'., r.-i ■ 






^Che Need For More Comprehensive Eyal^tion With Beference . 

To The Apicuitural Education. Program 

The evaluations previously completed with respect to the teacher* 
training program in agricultural .educatiw- |iw lieen fragmented , and in 



^ ieo.O* Baker, A Basis for Imbroving Teclmical Ins truction for 
Persons Preparing to Teach general Agriculture In Michigan, Unpublished 
Diesertation, Ed.D., Michigan State University, East lansing, 1959. 



^ Roland BEamilton, The Freoaration of Michi gan Teachers of 
Vocationet Afpriculture in Xvo Areas of Farm Mechan ics. Unpublished 
Dissertation, Ed.p,, Michigan State University, East Unsing* 1955. 

^ W. Henry Kennedy, A Comparison of the Bartici natorv Experiences 
of Resident and Commuting Student Teachers in Agric ulture at Michigan 
State College in 1952* Unpublished Thesis,- M* A,, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, 1953. . 



Jack A* Prescott, A Study of the Activities of S tudent Teachers 
in Vocational Agriculture in Michigan for the Fall and Winter Terms._of 
1948-49 . Mbn-thesis Study, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
1949, 



Guy E. Tismons, Follow-un Evaluation Study o f Select^ Far- 
ticioato ry Exp eriences Gained in Vocational A gricultural Education 
Train in g_^Cen ^re in Michigan . Unpublished Dissertation, ^.D«, Wayne 
State University, Detroit 1954. 
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tasum 



i^p vay comprehettiiye. ^ There was a definite peed for ^ a 
approach. to evaluation. Ilyevlpus atudipi^ere revlcfmd,^^ 4 
.felt ^ that these studies were too ; feu and touched only, upravcertain 
facets of the total program*, it is the dap ire j that tte Mterial .gathered 
in this study will 'be nf value, in t^e strengthraing pf . the totsl-^ 






The committee making this study is fully cogniaant of the fact that 
their efforts, even though carried over a period of a year and a half, 
could not be as fjully comprehensive as they would li|ce* It is imperative, 
therefore, that th^ acc^t dp^ldere^ a progress report 

and might well be usdd as a reference' base for ^re detailed study in 
the future* 






. i 



i^j^bbes of T^ . Study 












The Michigan Evaluative Study of Vocational Education^ bns' addressed 
to one central question: TO WHIT EXIERT IS THE MICHIGAN FR06BAM OP 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATICN EFFECTIVE IN LIGHT OF COBI^ AMD FREDiqABLB SOCIAL, 
ECOHOHiC AMD TECmOLOGI^ CHANGE?; as a guiding 
light as the study was'^j^aued* ^ "" 

■ ^After leh^hy consideration and 'delibefatidh, the sub-task force 
cboBiittbe for a^lcuitiiral education agreed upoh the following general 
purposes of their assigned responsibility: 

1* To discover the strength and wealmesses of the present 
program of jvbcatlbnal..educ8tioh':ih..terms of the needs of 
V indivi^uais>:lc)cal.coonKinitie8 .Mid of society' j ' 

2* To provide Information which would properly shape the direction 
. 'Of'.rhe' pro^am.^ih.the imo^ in' the years beyond 

3* To evaluate' separate aspects of the program in light of a 
steadily changing world of work 

,L ..;.....4* To^pbiht. up. aapeeta^Of vthe' .^ogra which should be' pointedly 
emphasised based- ujpon the needs Of the . people . in Michigan and 
of our occupational society 

/- To ascertain. the role of vocational education 
in .Michi^'s.' total program of education:.. . .' 



I 



, 1 , f' 



~;Vj!^^',Hichig^^^ Control for Vocational Education, 

. ;in' ivSSf^’aS^^^ comprehensive evaluation Study of vocational 

^‘education in Michii^h . ' . ' 
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6, To uncover and possibly pursue.. such other purposes, as may 
emerge from their present state of obscurity into the line 
of vision of those involved, in the evaluation project. 

Although not statedf it was anticipated that' one of tha important 
by-products of our efforts .might be a better, ^^erstanding aoong the 
various people involved directly or.* indirectly in the. study bf‘ the 
program being evaluated, . Still another purpose, -perhaps 'unrecognized, 
was that this cooperative approach would help .to bring more closely 
together the thinking and resulting activity of 'thpse^^ho are responaible 
for directing and carrying out teacher preparation work-in vocational 
agriculture. 

It was not the thinking of those involved in the study that this 
be an exhaustive study resulting in complete answers for all the 
findings in the limited .time available,* The cpomiittee felt that a 
good beginning could be. made so that continual -evaluation of the various 
aspects of the teacher education program mi^t result in a more effective 
program. 



The Study Plan 

After several meetings of the Teacher Education Committee, it was 
igxeed that each interest area of vocational education should establish 
a working organization of their own choosing to study their respective 
area of effort. The Staff in agricultural education wanted a group of 
unbiased and impartial personnel to ; take a look at the agricultural 
education program. It was felt hi^ly desirable that membership on 
this study committee be kept, to a good working unit as far as member* 
ship was concerned, yet those named to serve should be from, various 
fields fairly close to the teacher education program in agriculture. 

Host felt that the largest group should. come from the professional 
group (Michigan Association. Teachers Vocational Agriculture). Since 
the College of -Agriculture at Michigan State University is responsible 
for the teaching of technical agriculture to those preparing to teach 
agriculture, it was only natural that the College of Apiculture should 
be represented on this committee. By a like token, the College of 
Education was also represented. The Department of Pdblic Instruction, 
particularly the Division of Agricultural Education, has the direct 
responsibility for vocational agriculture programs within the state 
and this they, too, seeded to be represented. Contacts were made to 
the various coordinators of these groups, and it was requested that 
they name persons from their respective groups to serve on this 
teacher education committee. At the initial meeting of the committee 
thus created, the committee agreed to further expand by adding a school 
administrator and also a high school teacher other than a teacher of 
agriculture. Also, the committee thus created was given the power to 
call in other persons to work with the committee as a whole or with 
Individuals • 



Seven meetings vere conducted to orient and otherwise prepare 
the comnittee. for the work to he done. Materials of various kinds 
pertaining to teacher education in agriculture was secured and pre* 
viewed with the committee to furnish them necessary background Infor- 
mation as to their assignment. Guiding Principles for Teacher 
• Training, Institutions . Guiding Principles for Pre-Service Training 
of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture.! and other puhllcatlona licre 
employed. The publication This We Believe About Vocational Agriculture^ 
had been specifically prepared to serve! as a base guide, for the Michigan 
Vocational Education Project and was used extensively by the committee. 
The Ihilverslty Catalogue was used to examine the curriculum» tO' ^In 
some insight as to course content » and the like. Sample graduate 
programs) these anda^host of other materials were reviewed and studied 
by the committee; 

After the seven meetings had been used for cooperative study, 
review of literature and the Hke, the committee members felt they 
were ready to tackle the problem. They elected to subdivide the total 
effort In the agriculture teacher education program into seven major 
headlngj or areas. Further, each committee member elected the area 
that he wanted to study in particular. 

The areas cooperatively developed for study with assigned personnel 
■were ~as 'follbwi: ' 

A. The candidate ' : ■ 

It MS the Intent to find out as much as possible about persons 
coming into the teacher education program in agrlculture*«where they 
were from, what agricultural background they had, what special abilities, 
who influenced them most to pursue training In teacher education In 
agriculture, and like Information. Such information might be useful 
in recruiting personnel to ascertain level of achievement so that this 
ml^t serve to -bettver evaluate how well the teacher education program 
enriched the lives -of the candidates, and like purposes. 

-f * 



Guiding Principles for Pre-Service Training of Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture. 1961, American Vocational Association, 1010 
Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

^ This We Be_lleve About Vocational Agriculture, I960, Publication 
No. 509, The Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 



B« Pre«aervtc£ program 



This area of the study dealt with the examination of the total 
activities of the four-year or undergraduate program. Course content, 
course sequence, quality-quantity of subject matter, these and other 
program concomitants were examined. 



C, Placement 

Down throu^ the years, the placement of teqchers of vocational 
agriculture^ has been a function of the University. The comnittee felt 
this to be a proper function but wanted to examine placement procedures, 
take a look at the supply-demand of teachers, and. the like to see bow 
well placement was being handled,. 



D, Xn-service program 

All non-credit activities --conferences, workshops, meetings, and 
the like, held in connection with the teaching of vocational agriculture, 
were studied. It' has long been held that such work is vital to an on- 
going program in vocational agriculture. How well the program was 
meeting Current needs in this respect was the target sought in this 
phase of the investigation. 



B, Hester * s program 

What is the underlying philosophy with respect to the Master's 
Degree? What constitutes a good basic program of study for the degree? 
What are the sequences of courses? What research is required? These 
and. other exploratory questions were raised by the committee as a whole 
to ascertain the present graduate-study program value. 



F.. Doctoral program 

Much the same kinds of questions raised on the Master's Degree 
program were asked with respect to the Doctoral Program, Here again, 
exploration was conducted to critically examine the program as it now 
exists. 



G, Professional improvement program 

All teacher -training activities not covered in previous listings 
were placed in this category for examination purpose. 

Each area was thus independently studied, using all resources 
available. The findings with accompanying suggestions or recommendations 
were compiled and submitted to the committee as a whole. 
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CBAFTER XI 



' ‘O’ 



THE TEACHER OP VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN MICHIGAN; ' ^ ; 



The Task Force Sub-Coflsmlttee dealing with Teacher Education in 
Agriculture desired a close look concerning certain fact#, jahout 
teachers and the teaching of vocational agriculture in Michigan. In** 
formation pertaining to these facts was secured from the Agricultural 
. Education Office, Vocational Education Division, the Department of > 
Public Instruction; ‘ Figures and facts presented had as their basis 
the annual reports submitted by local districts having vocational < 
agriculture programs during the last fiscal year available^ l$6I-62, 
unless otherid.se noted. 

Two hundred thirty-one Departments of Vocational Agricultu^ 
employing 238 teachers in all, were reported for the fiscal year 
■1961-62. These teachers' ages averaged 35.53 years. They hhd taught 
for an average of 8.92 years and indicated they had average, tenure 
of 6.80 years in their present positions. Of these teachers. of. agri- 
culture, 141 had permanent teaching certification, 92 had secondary 
'provisional certificatlbn,' and five were working on special certifi- 
cation. . 

Two hundred twenty of the 238 teachers of vocational agriculture 
were graduates of Michigan State Daiversity. The Temaining 18; teachers 
were from nine other institutions in and outside of Michigan. 

Seventy- twO' teachers of the 238 teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture, according to the 1960-61 figures, had earned Master's degrees. 
Sixty- three of these degrees were' from Michigan State University, and 
the balance were from three other universities. 

Salaries paid these teachers in 1961-62 ranged from a low of 
$4,800 to a high of $9,799 per year and/or an average of $6,391 for 
a 12-month period. 

’ ' Analysing the fraction of time devoted to the teaching of voca- 
tional agriculture by these 238 teachers, we find that 72 devoted 
100 per cent of their time to the teaching of vocational agriculture. 
The others varied from a low of 14 per cent upward, with the average 
for all teachers included being 78.80 per cent. 

Forty-seven teachers of vocational agriculture conducted young 
<farmeV classes in 1960-61, with a total enrollment shown of 704 and/or 
an average enrollment per teacher of 17. 
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One hundred eighteen teachers of * ^focational agriculture con- 
ducted adult fanner classes in 1960-6 1| showing a total enrollment 
of 2,791 and/or an average enrollment per teacher of 23.66 adult 
students. , - 

High school or all-day enrollments for these teachers totaled 
12, 023, i -for an average of 56.37 students.. ; This varied from a low of 
11 to A high of 17. 

It has already been noted that of the total of 238 teachers, , 
only 72, Qr 30.25 per cent. of the total teachers, devoted 100 per. 

'.cent of their .‘.time to .the., teaching of vocational agriculture. The 
remaining 166, or 69.75 per cent. of the totai teachers, taught other 
subjects as follows: Administrative Assistants (2) ^..Biology (27), 
Chemistry (4) Conservation . (4) , Government ; (2 ) , Gui^nce (4) , 

History (2), Math (18) j Physics (6)*?Science (41),. ,Sl|Qp.,(|3), and 
Study Hall (20) i Other subjects taught ‘included, pne ,eaclj of Athletics, 
Band^ Business -Training, Cooperative Education, English, Family . 

Uving, Geography, lOFT, Special Education, and Social Studies. 
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CHAPTER III 

* ' 

THE CANDIDATE 










Cooniittee members deemed It advisable to secure ^oiucb information 
as possible concerning the student who enrolled In Vocational agriculture. 
Such information would give a pretty good picture of the type of persons 
enrolling^ what some of his qualifications and the like were# so that 
it ffll^t throw some light on certain tr^aining aspect to he Included 
in the University teacher training program in agricultural education. 

‘ ^ • • - .-r; , 

Clark^ and others had complied studies showing competencies needed 
for teachers of' vocational agriculture.^" 'TlimnonS^ had ebmplled' certain 
inforoAtion ’concetning the teacher and hid teaching pro^am in ^Michigan. 
Other such^factual materials had been reviewed by the tommittee to 
give them a better concept of the type of training required to develop 
competencies in teachers of vocational apiculture. It was the feeling 
of the committee members that, by deduction, they could see where the 
student was at the beginning of the training program, the job ahead for 
him as a trained teacher. The gap between would pretty clearly indicate 
the role of teacher education in preparing the teacher for proficiency 
on the job. 



Garner^ found some rather unique characteristics relating to those 
individuals qualifying to teach vocational agriculture at Michigan 
State University. These characteristics axe listed i& TableH page .15. 
It will be noted that of the 398 individuals studied, 54 per cent had 
experienced vocational agriculture training in high school. A like 
number also had 4-H experience. However, it must be noted that during 
the ten -year period of this study the students were an older group, 



Raymond M. Clark, Competencies for Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture. 1956. Non*published study sponsored by the Michigan 
Committee on Vocational Teacher Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 

2 

Guy £. Timmons, The Teacher of Vocational Agriculture in 
Michigan, pp. 16*17. this document. 

^ Raymond Gamer, Individuals Qualifying to Teach Vocational 
Agriculture at Michigan State University. 1957. Non*published study. 
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58 per cent of them being World War II veterans. Twenty-ei^t per 
cent of the students in this study had transferred from other, institutions 
and/or other curricula. The majority of these students come, from 
Michigan, 35 per cent of them coming from the northern part of Michigan. 

As an interesting sidelight, a comparison was made .between those 
individuals in this study who had and did not have vocational agriculture 
in hig^ sch'.*)! and later went Into the teaching of vocational agriculture. 
Table m shows the retention in the profession of teaching vocational 
agriculture of these two groups. There is a significant difference in 
the retention of those who had vocational agriculture in. high school, 
to perhaps Indicate that this is excellent background for an individual 
to acquire before enrolling in the teacher education program' In 
agriculture. 



TABLE III 

STATUS IN TEACHING OF GRAmTES 
IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
1947-56* 



• 


Took Voc. Agr. in I 


r Did Not Take Voc « 


Number 


High School 1 

(210) 


1 Agr. in High School 
(188) 



. 


Number Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Began to Teach 


177 


84 


145 


77 


Quitting after 1st yr. 


12 


6 


14 


7 


Quitting af^r 2nd yr. 


15 


7 


25 


13 


Quitting after 3rd yr. 


13 


6 


14 


7 


Quitting after 4th yr. 


9 


4 


10 


5 


Quitting after 5th yr. 


10 


5 


6 


3 


Quittihg after 6th yr. 


5 


2 


1 


0.5 


Quitting after 7th yr. 


0 


0 


1 


0.5 


Quitting after 8th yr. 


0 


0 


1 


0.5 


Quitting after 10th yr. 


1 


0.5 


0 


0 


In Military Service 


10 


5 


8 


4. 


Still Teaching 


102 


48.5' 


65 


34.5 



*Prom study conducted by Raymond Garner, Michigan State University, 1957 
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'perhaps It Is well to point out that there is a sli^t variance 
in the figures used in this study and other -fie tings in this evaluation 
study. This is due to the fact that various individuals made these 
studies independently, did use various sources for getting their data, 
often Interpreted the data in slightly different fashion, data was 
'reported- m different styles which led to confusion in Interpretation, 
and :the like. However, the differences are small and insignificant as 
far as this study is concerned^ - " 

It is recognised that people do change, so it was decided to 
examine .the most recent candidates coming into the program to see how 

they measured lip to some of ' the factors pointed out in the previous 
study. -• • ' :• 

; The freshman class of 1961*62 numbered 19 in all. Seventeen of 
these individuals came from 16 schools in Michigan’. Twentyone per 
cent were residents of northern Michigan, and two individuals were 
from outside the State of Michigan. 

Ifte committee members werenespecially interested in seeing what 
-kind of agricultural 'back^oudd these individuals had. This is 
particularly necessary since a hack^ound Of at least two years of 
farm experience after reaching the age of 15 is required in Michigan 
to qualify for certification to teach vocational agriculture.^ A 
Farm Experience Inventory, somewhat of a self*inventory device, is 
filled out by each freshman entering the teacher education curriculum 
in agriculture. The experience is then evaluated by staff members 
from a'qualitative as well as quantitative point of view. The 
guide is aa follows: 

The Guide for Making an Evaluation of Farm Experiences 
I. Qualitative 

A. Excellent farm experiences: Has lived most of life 

oh farm; had operated a farm for himself (at least on^ 
year) or has served as farm manager or has farmed on a 
partnership basis with someone else. Well qualified in 
nearly all skill areas. Nearly all skill areas double 
checked. (Except sheep, horses.) 

fi. Good farm experience. Quite a few skill areas double 
checked: nearly all single checked. May have farmed, 

but experienced no managerial ability. May possess 
general farming experience, but not to the excellent 
degree as in "A.” Lack experience perhaps in horses. 



^ ^ide to Reimbursed Vocational Education Programs . Bulletin 
292 Revised, 1958. Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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b«ef or: sheep ereas«; Experience good to excellent, but 
vill limit: individual .'in ^placement .to those specialised 
' 1 ' *. areas in which he is rexperienced. li r 

C, Quality of experience fair,' Hey possess ^average or below 
experience in '.one major .area as dairy ^ farm mechanics, 

. swine, crops , and soils. Host skills areas single checked. 
Student needs additional nkills ability but it is; reasonable 
to assume he will get these skills in his college training. 

Di. Quality of experiences mediocre . to poor:end major, areas 
definitely weak, r Qe has -had. limited axperiances, and 
this experience may have been on smell faroa.. . Noted 
absence of experiences in major areas. This student not 

. ' '.a. good risk and should' -berguided Into aome other field, 
v j;- V'; -Vill not be eligible for certification lunleaa additional 
;= -:;.'..;skilla;are acquired 7- -- . ; :-•/ i.-- 

F. Not acceptable. He bad occasional employinent on farm, 

: but has iittla .or. nothing to offer, by way. of:farm ex* 

. perience^ . May have .resided . on a. .highly specialised 
: farm (onion, farm! where .few if any good experiences could 
:.';ba acquired. Experiencea so lacking as :to be a definite 
r handicap. Absence of skills checks warrant ^non-approval. 

- ^n»ntitotlve ?. . . 

A. Farm exparience after age of 15, and before ^gri^uat Ion 
from high .school^ is determined by taking .the number of 
months and dividing by two. (If the person were over 
18 at graduation, this mi^t result in more than 18 
months in some cases.): ; ~ 

1. If summers only are spent dn farm during high school 
years, count summer months at .'full value, but person 
.onist get at least nine .months more experience at 
times other than summer. 

. .2. If a person moved off the fara before graduation, use 

age at. leaving farm. - 

. B. For persons who have lived and worked on a farm until higb- 
. : school graduation (i,e. who have equivalent of one and one- 
,half years experience since age of 15) six months more are 
required. This may be in summer if . quality is okay. 

C. The following jobs related to farming may be counted as 
farm experience provided the person also has one year 
of year-round farm experience: 
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T^rpft of Work 



‘ Value 



D. ff; I. A. Tester 
4-H Club Agent 
Greenhouse Worker 
5. C. S, Aide 

Fam'Aeeoifot Checker, F* ligt* Dept 

Feftilieer, Feed, Etc. Salesman ^ 

Farm Elevator Worker 

Fruit Inspection 

Farm Custom Worker 

Work on College Farm 

1. While enrolled as student 
/ 2. While not enrolled 



Full 
' Full 

i/2 

Full 

Full 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 



1/2 

Full 



’’Mteimuffl' Credit 
In ^Months • 




3 

3 

3 



3 

3 

3 

3 



^ Farm experience for the freshman' class of 19 totaled 37 years 
in all after the age of 15. This ranged from a low of one*half 
year to a hij^ of five years and averaged 1,94 years per man. In 
quality, the range was as follows: 

A-l C-3 E-1 

B - 6 D - 8 



It will be noted that quantity wise, nearly all the men arci short 
and the quality of the experiences ^ined is on the whole average to 
below average. These men who lack the minimum standard of experience 
must supplement this farm experience prior to their assignment as 
student teachers. There seems to be. a trend toward less farm experience, 
which is due no doubt to several causes, namely, (a) a younger individual 
enrolling in the University (average age this group was 19 years old), 
(b) these individuals had only three summers after reaching the age of 
15 in which additional farm experience could be gained, and (c) many 
of the home situations were such that the needed farm experiences could 
not be gained at home. 



Twelve of the 19 individuals, or 63 per cent, had 4*B experience 
ranging from one to ten years for an average of 5.41 years per man. 
Thirteen, or 68 per cent, had F.F.A, experience a^ vocational agri- 
culture in high school. The range of F.F.A. experience was two to 
four years and averaged 3.4 years per man. Such information spells 
out that those entering the teacher education projgram today have more 
farm youth organisation experience, but there is still need to train 
those lacking this experience as well as offering a broader type ex- 
perience for those who have had' •F.F.A, experiencein particular. 



One hundred per cent of these young men were single and only 
one bad any military experience. It is evident that quite a few of 
this group will be slated for military service at, or shortly after, 
the completion of their teacher education in agriculture. 



i 
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-T«eiity**oiie per e.ent o£ these men, or four, transferre^d into the 
agricultural education curriculum. Two transferred from the Short 
Course at Michigan State, one transferred from Forestry, and the fourth 
student ^transferred from an institution outside the It will he 

noted hfaat Garner ^found that over a ten^year period ,an average of 28 
per cent transferred, into the curriculum. - 

From time to time the j^uestion has been, raisad about ,the academic 
standing of those enrolling in a^icultural education.: ; The following 
table gives somewhat nf a comparison of scholastic achievement of the 
freshmen males, Michigan State Ohiversity, at. the end of ^the school 
year 1961-62. 

Average grade. Agricultural Education curriculm . . 2.21 

Average grade. College of Agriculture.. ... ... . . 2.27 

Average grade. College of Education. • . . .... .2.31 
-Average grade. All jOniversity. • «.. , ^ , ... .,.,2.30 

It will be noted that there, is no significant, difference .the, scholastic 
achievement of any group iisted.and,that those. enrolling in the agri- 
cultural education curriculum are on a par with other groups. 

In a survey conducted a few years ago among those enrolled in agri* 
cultural education, most students indicated that their former teachers 
o£ vocational agricultuipe had been instrumental in their selection of 
the agricultural education curriculum. This group followed the same 
jgeneral pattern. . 

Conclusions 

From, the available fact's, it 'would appear that candidates entering 
to prepare as teacher of vocational agriculture are average, or slightly 
above, on most scores. This seems to hold true for the last ten or 
fifteen years. H^ever, several things seem significant. The students 
are younger in years and naturally lack the good farm experience that 
we. would like to see. Also coupled with the factor of age is the lack 
of. military service which makes it inevitable that most cannot be 
coated on for. professional service at the completion of their training 
period and perhkps for several years after that. liuiiibers of those en- 
rolling are small and should be increased to meet the demands for 
qualified teachers of agriculture. There must be an attempt to get a 
high quality of student along with Increased numbers . It would seem 
Ipgical that the proper place to start such recruiting would be through 
the profession and the professional organization within the state as 
well as throu^ various other sources. 
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CHAPTER IV 






PRE-SERVICE PROGRAM 

■ i 



There are many and sundry activities that are facets of the total 
pre-service or four-year undergraduate training program in ligricultural 
education. Some of these activities, such as' the required courses the 
students must take, are required, but, for the most part, the activi- 
ties are on a voluntary basis. All activities forming a part of this 
total training program were listed, then finally grouped into six 
major headings . 

It was felt desirable to get student opinion relative to these 
various activities.- In order to do this in a systematic manner, a 
survey form was developed utilizing a three-point rating scale for 
the most part, but also permitting write-in comments. It was de- 
cided to submit this survey form to a select group of teachers who 
had been out teaching for five years as well as 'to seniors who were in 
their last term in the Iftiiversity. Five years' time limit was se- 
lected because it was felt that the program had not been changed 
materially in this period of time and that this group would be some- 
what on a par with those seniors currently enrolled as far as avail- 
able experience in the training program were cbncemed. There 
existed a feeling that perhaps experienced teachers would tend to 
rate certain experiences differently than would the inexperienced 
teachers. However, this was not substantiated except in a relatively 
few instances as noted later in this chapter. 

Survey forms were mailed to 20 Michigan teachers of vocational 
agriculture selected at random from those who had graduated from the 
vocational agriculture teacher training program at Michigan State 
University during the five-year period bf 1956 to 1960, inclusive. 
Thirteen completed survey forms were returned by the group of voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. 

The 17 members in the entire senior class were also given the 
survey form to complete. Eleven completed survey forms were sub- 
mitted by the senior group. In both the experienced teacher and the 
senior survey, the survey forms were unsigned so as to eliminate any 
pressures on the part of the individual as he responded to the survey. 

As previously stated, all activities were grouped under six main 
headings; namely, (1) curriculum, (2) summer experience program, 

(3) Agricultural Education Club and extra-curricular activities, 

(4) student teaching, (5) counseling and guidance procedures, and 
(6) general. Responses to the various queries were almost identical 
from both groups surveyed, except where noted under each category. 
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Curriculum 



Respondents Indicated that there was good balance to the basic 
and science courses. About half responding Indicated that there was 
not sufficient course work In the areas of agricultural science, agri- 
cultural economics, and agricultural engineering. There were not 
enough areas checked where too much time was spent, which would mean 
perhaps a fifth year for the training program. Of tkoae responding 
.to the .possibility of a five-year training program, at least Wlf 
thought It a good Idea. 

The teachers indicated they felt that too much time was spent in 
the' general education courses, but not enough time in the agricultural 
education courses and especially In student teaching. In comments 
listed, the general education courses were high on the list needing 
•^reorganizing. Students feel that the agriculture electives are about 
right, but those in the field shpwed a preference for more technical 
Information.. A goodly portion. of those responding Indicated they did 
not have enough freedom for more general elective work... 

In the written suggestions given, most were for a plea toward 
more laboratory and field experience in the courses with a reduction 
In theory and classroom Inactivity. 

Eighteen, or .75 percent of the respondents, stated that the combi- 
nation of required courses In the various categories was good. Thlr- 
teen« or 54 per cent, stated that the required courses did a good job 
In meeting the needs of the vocational agriculture teacher. 



Summer Experience Program 

In the sumn^r experience program, senior students, prior to their 
student. teaching experience, are permitted to enroll In a two weeks' 
summer experience .program for which they receive three credits . They 
are assigned .to i; and spend a two weeks' apprenticeship with, a selected 
teacher of vocational agriculture. The main purpose of the summer ex- 
perience program is to afford them summer experience with the teacher 
of agriculture on the job, such experience being over and above what 
they can secure during the regular student teaching program. This 
work Is coordinated .by one of the regular staff members who works co- 
operatively with the teacher selected and the student. 

Those persons who had participated In the stmsaer experience pro- 
gram tended to rate that program higher than did the people who had 
not participated. Of the 11 people In the survey group who had this 
experience, 8, or 73 per cent, thought it should be required of all 
agricultural education majors, and the same number rated the summer 
experience program highly valuable. Of the 14 people who had not 
participated In the program, only ,4, or 29 per cent, thought it should 
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be required of all agricultural education majors, and the same number 
rated the experience highly valuable. 



Ag Ed Club and Extra-Curricular Activities 

Sixteen persons of the 24 surveyed Indicated that they had parti- 
‘ cipated in the Ag Ed Club activities. Thirteen 'said that this expe- 
rience vas of great value to them while eight said it was of some 
value to them in their student teaching <ahd later their teaching ex- 
perience. ^ . 

Ifost respondents suggested that more skills, leadership -activities, 
and the like be Incorporated into the total Club program. 



Student Teaching 

Student teachers In vocational agriculture spend full time of an 
entire 12 weeks' term In one of five selected training centers where 
student teaching In vocational agriculture is provided. A staff mem- 
ber in agricultural education coordinates the work in student teaching 
and spends one day per week in each of the training centers working 
with the coordinating teacher and the student teachers- 

Eighteen, or 75 per cent of the respondents, stated that a full 
term was the right amount of time for student teaching, and the same 
number rated their student teaching experience as good. Several sug- 
gested that more time was needed and that fewer student teachers should 
be assigned to a given center at the same time so as to afford more 
experience for those in the center. 



Counseling and Guidance Procedures 

One of the fine attributes that has been expressed by students is 
the excellent rapport and assistance rendered them by the staff in 
agricultural education. This was borne out also by the response to 
the queries concerning this phase of the teacher education program in 
agriculture . 

Twenty- four men replied that sufficient information had been pro- 
vided them in regard to academic requirements, course offerings, 
scheduling, and the like. 

All of the respondents also stated that they had ar. ..ademic ad- 
visor with whom they felt free to consult at any time. 

Twenty- two men, or 92 per cent, indicated that they. fSlt the pres- 
ent system of advisement was good and should be retained. 
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In this category, an attempt was made to get at some reasons why 
these men had entered this curriculum, what their future occupstlcnal 
goals were, and the like. : . . . . . ' * > /. 

. .-Twelve, or 50.:per cent of the men, indicated their principal 
reason for taking teacher preparation work was because .of an interest 
in agriculture. Six others, or -24 per cent, indicated their liking 
for teaching was the guid:ing factor. , Other reasons .were expressed, 
but these were the principal reasons given. .. 

.. . Eighteen, or .75 ;pe.r cent of the men, considered teaching voca- 
tional agriculture as a permanent career.; four, pr 16 per cent w:ere 
considering it as a temporary occupation; and two, or 8 per cent, 
were undecided as to their future in the profession. 

Nineteen, or 80 per cent, said they considered the program of 
instruction leading to .a degree in agricultural: education at Michigan 
State rUniversity to be broad enough .in scope to ..satisfactorily ipreparc 
them for occupations other than teaching .vocational agriculture. 

They listed a wide variety of related occupations, in agriculture which 
they felt they were adequately prepared for. . . 






CHAPTER V 
PLACEMENT 



During the latter years of college life, all students, no 
doubt, look forward to becoming a wage earner. In most Instances, 
then, he becomes Interested in the Placement Office of the college 
and the procedures to be followed in obtaining the right job for him- 
self with the right employer. 

Colleges and universities have made this a greater part of the 
administration of the school in more recent years. They have adopted 
definite procedures to follow. These range all the way from collect- 
ing data for credentials to the interview with prospective employers. 

The first step, and one of great importance, is the collection 
and preparation of materials for credentials . At the beginning of 
the senior year, students must fill out cards covering personal data. 
They must have recommendations from at least two faculty members, 
and, if teaching prospects, a Student Teaching Report must be sent to 
the Placement Office following the teaching project. These materials, 
along with grade point averages, are compiled into a master set of 
credentials for each student. Copies of this set are then made avail** 
able to prospective employers at the request of the student or the em- 
ployer. 

All agencies, business, Indus ttial, governmental and educational, 
list their needs at the Placement Bureau. These are arranged and put 
on file at the Bureau so that each student may keep a close check on 
opportunities available. The student can then denote his Interest in 
a certain position to the Bureau. Interviewing schedules are then 
arranged by the Bureau. 

There are many and varied opportunities in the field of agricul- 
ture. Interviews in this field are arranged throughout the entire 
year as the need arises. It Is important that the student make his 
job desires known to the Bureau so that he, in turn, can be notified 
of openings in his field. The applicant will find that a date and 
hour can be arranged for him to meet a prospective employer, and it 
is imperative that the interview be held on time. 

The job of the Placement Bureau is as its name implies^-that of 
aiding in finding employment suitable for the candidate and also in 
meeting the needs of the employer. 
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If the Placement facility is to work to the greatest advantage 
to all concerned, it would appear best that it do the entire job. 

All job openings and all candidates should be referred to the Place- 
ment Office. The employer would be assured of more than one candi- 
date in most cases, and the prospective employee would also be assured 
of information on job openings and interviews. 

•The- demand for trained personnel' in all types of industries, 
governmental units, businesses, education, and In^ agriculture are ■ 
much greater in more recent years and will, continue to increase; 

These prospective employers naturally look to the colleges and uni- 
versities for assistance in finding the right person for the right 
job. Thus, the placement bureaus find few slack tines during the 
year . . • ’ * ' ' 

With the greatly added demand for all types of well-trained 
people, the question of supply must be given greater consideration. 

The competition for the services of the college graduate is becoming 
tremendous. This is true of agriculture and its related fields. All 
available statistics show that the supply cannot meet the demand in 
this area any more so than in the other professions,. 

Prospective employers for teachers of vocational agriculture 
notify the Placement Bureau when they have vacancies to be filled. 

When such requests^ are sent to either the Mvisloii of Vocational Agri- 
culf-Ai'e, Department of Public Insts:uctioa,' or to the Agricultural 
Education Service at Michigan State, they are referred to ths Place- 
cient Bureau. The Placement Bureau personnel then confer with the 
person assigned to handle placement matters in the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Service to ascertain factual material, over and above what 
the Placement Bureau may have on file of, candidates available for- 
vocational agriculture teaching positions, whether the latter be ex- 
perienced and/or beginning teachers. Usually five or six candidates 
are ncMulnated to a given position, depending on the numbers of avail- 
able candidates . The Placement Bureau then sends crsaentials to the 
prospective employer, who looks over the credentials and arranges 
either through the = Bureau or directly with the candidetas for an inter- 
view. After election to a position, both the employer and the candi- 
date are requested to so notify the Bureau so that it is officially 
knowiwhat vacancies have been filled, by what candidates, and the like. 
Failure to communicate such information has resulted in dissatisfaction 
to all parties concerned.' 

A candidate may state his perfetence for positions and can be 
nominated for several positions at one time. After interview for a 
given position, he may wish to rule himself out and so notify the 
Bureau, who, in turn, secures further nominations for him. 

Mo major or significant criticism has been reported on the work- 
ing relationship thus established. 






As the population increases and the demand for more professional 
people, so must the means of attracting and preparing young people 
be developed. This responsibility rests with all the numerous agencies 
which go to make up our society. 

Making sure that the Individual gets the kind of job for which 
he is best prepared is very Important. All resources should be used 
to obtain this goal, including that of the Placement Bureau. No fee 
is charged either to the prospective employer or employee, the Uni- 
versity believing that this is one of its important services. 

Alimml of the University have the opportunity of using the Bureau 
to keep abreast of new job opportunities. Special files are kept for 
them, and the alumnus should keep this file up-to-date with positions 
held and with recommendations from employers. 
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CHAPTER VI 



I.:-SERVICi:: PROGRAM 



Introduction 

With a constantly expanding technology in agriculture, it is 
necessary for agricultural leaders to make adequate provision for 
a self-improvement program. This poses a new problem for certain 
administrative officials since many of the . in-service training programs 
do not carry academic credit. The administrative officials should 
recognise all efforts of self-improvement by their staff or employees. 



Present In-Service Teacher Training Program 

Present in-service teacher training efforts consist of many and 
varied kinds of activities. Nearly all teachers of vocational agri- 
culture avail themselves of these activities, but, of course, to 
varying degrees. The following represent some specific kinds cf in- 
service activities employed: 

W Credit course work constitutes an important portion of this 
in-service work. Credit courses are offered on evenings, Saturdays, 
during special three«^eek summer sessions, during special workshop 
periods, as well as the regular term offerings and the off-campus 
offerings. These credit course offerings are dealt with in other 
sections of this report and need not be considered further in this 
section. 

(2) Teacher follow-up work is another extremely important part 
of the in-service program. One staff member is assigned full time 
each year to spend time in the field, primarily with first year teachers. 
Two or more days are spent in the classroom and the local area with the 
first year teacher, observing his professional efforts i^d giving 
suggestions and recommendations for him to use in the bettering of 
the local program of vocational agriculture as well as Improving the 
individual teacher. In most cases, the first year teacher usually 
elects to pursue an individual research or Independent study dealing 
with some aspect of his local program which he studies in depth under 
the personal guidance of the resident teacher trainer who works with 
him in the field. 

Experienced teachers are also visited idiere a request for assistance 
is made and insofar as staff time and travel funds are available. 
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In each and every case where a staff tneeiber works in the field, 
the local adminlstrators^-superintendent, principal, vocational director, 
or others, are consulted and worked with on professional problems. 

(3) Instructional materials are collected and prepared, along 
with sources of such information, and these, In turn; ard disseminated 
to teachers. Workshops or meetings are sometimes ‘held to discuss 
effective use of such Instructional aids in the vocational agriculture 
program, AvdUable staff time and budgets, however, limited this 
activity • somewhat • 

(4) the Service Letter Is a publication of some >6 to 10 pagss in 
length which Is -published by the teacher training staff in vocational, 
agriculture 4 or 5 times a year. It containa professional material- 
listing new bulletins available, reviews of new books, and like 
material intended to upgrade the busy teacher in the field. 

(5) Professional meetings of a national, State, and local level 
are attended regular lyjby staff menders and local teachers. There Is 
a monthly meeting of the joint staff (State Consuitants' - Teacher 
Trainers • Coordinating Teachers), the Resident staff (Teacher 
Trainers), the Aug^nted staff (Teacher Trainers and Coordtoating 
Teachers), and many other meetings which usually involve teachers 
from the field. 

* J 

(6) The annual conference for teachers of vocational agriculture 
is held for a five-day period In late summer. Approximately 95 per 
cent of the teacbersj of vocational agriculture, together with some of 
their administrators, and all of the teacher trainers and consultants 
attend this conference. Ttchnlcal subject material Is presented by 
members cf'the stafi of the Collegeof Agriculture, College of Education, 
and from other areas of the University. Professional meetings of the 
Michigan Association Teachers of Vocational Agriculture are also held 
during this week and in connection with this conference. 

(7) Area, conferences are held regularly out in various geographic 
areas of the state. These involve members c the State Staff, the 
Teacher Training Staff, local vocational agriculture teachers, adminis- 
trators, and others. Here again, the purpose of the conferences, 
which are usually of a one-day nature. Is to deal with some specific 
phase of the program of vocational agriculture in an attempt to im- 
prove the program at the local level, 

(8) Research projects of various kinds dealing with specifics 
of the vocational agriculture program are sponsored and conducted 
cooperatively by local teachers and members of the various staffs at 

the University and In the Department of Public Instruction. 

« « , * 

(9) Michigan Education Assoclvitton annual and special meetings 
are manned or participated in. 
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(10) Other professional acttvltiea are engaged in as the staff 
it available. and other factors ^ill permit. . r ' 



Survey Res<.tXt8 of ln«Service Teacher Training Prograo 

A survey was conducted to ascertain idVat the Mperienced. teacher 
of vocational, agriculture felt regarding the in-service ;teacher train- 
ing efforts. A 10 per cent random sampling. of - teachers who graduated 
between 1955-50 was made. TWenty-two teachers were included in this 
sampling, and replies were received from 17, or 70 -per cent, > of this 
group of teachers. Of those replying, the range of teaching experience 
varied from two to six years to two years, vith the average being 3.8 
years. Their unsigned response to the..survey , is recorded ; in Table IV 
below.. 

TABLE IV . 

SURVEY RESPONSE, IN<fSERVlCE TRAINING AqTIVITIBS 



Item V 


A Great ^ 
Help 


Soae. 

Help: 


Very Little 
Help 


1. Follow-up visits with 1st year 




f 




teacher 


12 


4 


1 


2. IndividuaV visits with teachers in .T 
. their schools 


12 


4 


1 


3. Individual visits with administration 




t 




at time of local school visit 


7 


9 


0 


4. The service letter 

• ^ e 


11 


6 


0 


5. Technical subject-matter meetings 


14 


3 


0 


5. Staff participation on professional. 
- committees 


10 : 


7 


0 


7. Staff participation at professional 
meetings 


i 

9 


8 


0 


' , • / 

8. Preparation, demonstration and 
' ^discussion of teaching aids 


14 


3 


0 


9. Staff publications and writings 


10 


7 


0 


10. Correspondence to teachers about 
submitted problems 


5 


12 


0 



Items for Further Consideration and Recommendation 

In addition to the evaluation of present activities in the in- 
service training program in vocational agriculture, the teachers 
surveyed vere requested to list suggestions and recommendations for 
improving or strengthening the in-service program^ Comooents were 
also solicited by several staff members as they made contact and 
otherwise worked with teachers of vocational agriculture, over and 
above those included in the formal survey. The suggestions and recom- 
mendations thus gathered are listed below. 

1. All vocational agriculture graduates from Michigan State 
University should have a major in agriculture. This should 
relieve them of acquiring so imich additional technical infor- 
mation the first year of teaching. 

2. The responsibility for organizing an In-sService Training 
Program should rest with the Agricultural Education staff 
of the College of Education, Michigan State University. 

3. The responsibility for the presentation of technical agri- 
cultural information should rest with the College of Agri- 
culture, Michigan State University. 

4. A graduate program for vocational agriculture teachers should 
include a professional Master's degree. This program should 
contain course work across a certain field such as Dairy 
!5usbandry, with special problems to be worked out on a local 
community basis. This degree shov\ld not be confused with the 
present Master's program at Michigan State University. 



5. Extension courses with credit should be available at centers 
in the state to accommodate all types of self-improvement 
programs . 

6. Special Programs: 

The vocational agriculture teachers should be relieved of 
school responsibilities to attend certified special programs 
such as: 

a. Dairy school at Michigan State University 

b. Mastitis team meetings 

c. Brucellosis eradication program meetings 

7 . Literature : 

a. Newsletters from departments in the College of Agriculture 
should be made available to the teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 
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b. Fact aliieets on specific' topics should be continually 
sent to all vocational agriculture departments, 

c» Bulletins: The policy of sending bulletins in quantity 

can be worked out depending on the topic and the size 
of the vocational agriculture department. . Single copies 
should be available to all departments . 

^ ‘ ' V.' ■ 

d. Journals: It would be very desirable if the vocational 

agriculture teachers were active members of such societies 
as the Ajierican Dairy Science Association or the Society 
of Animal Production. A research journal is available 
from each society. 

8. The program of assembling teaching units and teaching aids 
should be evaluated in the light of use by vocational agri- 
culture teachers and the development of strong vocational 
agriculture leaders. 

9. All vocational agriculture teachers must express a responsibility 
and desire to w>rk with others in a total agricultural program in 
a county. ' 'They must-be willing ^to accept responsibility and 
take the initiative in their part of county programs. 






. CHAPTER VII 
mSTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM 
Objectives 

To develop further competency as a teacher in a public 
school system. 

To provide basic preparation in research and broad areas 
of education for students of agricultural education who plan 
to pursue work beyond the master’s degree. 

To develop further competency as a teacher of vocational 
agriculture. 

To make initial preparation for entrance into leadv«rship 
positions in vocational education. 



Organization 

The master's, program in agricultural education includes 
work in education, both general and specialized, and in technical 
vagriculture. 

As a general guide, about one*third of the work will be 
in agricultural education and one-third in technical agriculture. 
In some instances, the student may elect one or two courses out- 
side these areas. 

T. ».n.rAl e^^ueatlon. all candidates take Education 820 and normally 
select others in guidance, psychology of education, philosophy 
of education, or administration. Courses which will be accepted 
on all programs include Education 81SA, 850, 810, and 800. 

The Anricultural education area normally includes three credits of 
Education 830A - (Problems of First-Year Teachers), a seminar 
on advanced problems course, and other courses in agricultural 
education and vocational education selected to improve the 
competency of the particular candidate and contribute to other 
objectives of the student. 

The technical content area provides an opportunity for the teacher 
to strengthen his background in various agricultural fields. 
Courses may be selected from agricultural economics, agricultural 






engineer lng» animal husbandry, dairy, farm crops, horticulture, 
poultry science, soil science, rural sociology, and closely 
related sciences. Since many teachers have particular needs 
and interests in strengthening their background in certain 
areas or overcoming certain personal or professional weaknesses, 
they are provided an opportunity to enroll in one or two courses 
in any department in the university, are speech, 

sociology and language. 

For teachers who aspire eventually to leadership positions in 
agricultural or vocational education or to work beyond the 
master's degree, there is generally less emphasis on the technical 
content areasnd more, on basic preparation in the professional 
areas. 



To get at an evaluation of the master's program in agricultural 
education, it was decided to survey as many teachers in the field as 
possible. To accomplish this task, a survey form was developed. 

To simplify the surveying, and because of the time element in- 
volved, it was decided that the survey should be accomplished during 
the time the teachers of vocational agriculture were holding their 
annual conference on thf= Michigan State University campus. Time was 
set aside by the program chairman of the luncheon committee on 
Wednesday, July 26, .1961, for this purpose. The survey forms were 
placed on each table of eight men. .The luncheon program chairman 
then explained to those present the purpose of the survey and re<iuested 
those teachers present who felt qualified, and were willing to do so, 
to complete the forms* 

One hundred sixty experienced teachers of vocational agriculture 
were in attendance at this luncheon. Eighty-eight, or 55 per cent of 
those in attendance, responded to one or more of the questions asked 
on the survey form* 

In compiling the results of the data, it was previously decided 
to record the results of the three groups of men who had received 
their master's degree separately and according to the period in which 
they received their degrees. The reason for this was that it was ex- 
pected that patterns in their thinking would be significant to this 
study. However, upon comparing the results of these groupings, no 
significant differences were apparent, so all results were grouped 
together. 

It is assumed that those responding to the course values were 
persons that had taken these courses as per the oral instructions 
given the group just prior to their completing the survey form. The 
individual forms, when reviewed, indicated that most of them selected 
only certain courses, hence a void was assumed to be given by an 
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individual who did not take the course and was in no position to 
judge its worth or value. Their reactions to course, values are 
contained in Table V. 



lAfiLB V 

GRADUATE REACTIONS TO COURSE VALUES IN MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM 



Item 


Reaction 




Micik i Some 4 Ido 



General Education 



Adminis t ra t ion 


22 


13 


6 


Curriculum Improvement 


21 


22 


6 


Guidance 


23 


17 


2 


Teacher & Administration 


13 


21 


1 


Psychological Problems of the Classroom 


6 


19 


8 


Trends in Education 


1 5 


20 


9 



Specialigation 



Cognate Fields 
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Farm Mechanics 


37 


10 


2 


Young Farmer 


15 


24 


2 


Adult Farmer 


18 


22 


1 


Course Building in Voc. Agriculture 


29 


14 


5 


Voc.-Ed. and Practical Arts Education 


0 


1 


0 



Soils 


36 


24 


0 


Animal Husbandrys 


36 


7 


0 


Sociology 


7 


24 


4 


Crops 


2 


1 


0 


Horticulture 


1 


0 


0 


















The reason given by this group for pursuing a onsster's degree 
were as follows: six said for financial gain* Id for professional 
improvement, five for advancement and 60 for all the reasons* 



Observations and Recommendations 

Of the 88 men responding to the survey, 36 men had completed their 
master's program and 52 were in some stage or other in preparation for 
the degree* Cf the 36 men who now have their master I s degree, 27 were 
earned within the last five years, five had been earned within the 
previous six-to ten- year period, and four had earned their degrees 
11 or more years back. 

It was found that the average vocational agriculture teacher who 
reported now drives a distance of 48 miles round trip to attend classes, 
either on or off campus* No identity was given on the survey forms, so 
the geographic location of the teachers responding cannot be given. 

It must be assumed, though^ that teachers living in northern Michigan 
do drive greater dlstchces in getting these courses than do teachers 
living in the central or southern portion of the state. 

Definitions for wanting a master's degree were somewhat ambiguous. 
The prime reasons for earning this degree were; (i) to improve 
financial gain, (2) professional gain, and (3) advancement in the 
profession. Perhaps the three reasons given as well as some other 
reasons of lesser importance, all combined, actually formed the in* 
centiye for most teachers who had acc^uired their degree. 

There was a wide opinion among those responding to the question 
dealing with social activities which were a part of the school life 
as they pursued graduate study. However, most seemed- to feel that 
social contacts through the workshop media, formal and informal 
discussions, both in and out of the classroom and laboratory situation, 
and the previewing of foreign films, particularly those dealing with 
agriculture and relatSd fields, furnished the most Important and 
satisfying social activity. 

Forty men, 73 per cent of those 55 total .individuals responding 
to the statement as to whether they wanted more off-campus credit work 
than is now being given, indicated that they did want such work. The 
most frequently requested courses are listed below in Table VC with 
the number requesting such courses. 

TABLE VI 



Course Area 

Technical Agriculture 
Agricultural Education 
Guidance 

School Administration 
Sociology 



Frequency 

33 

12 

5 

3 

2 






Xlie requests for on-campus work paralleled that for off-campus 
work and in about the sane proportion. The only additional subject 
area than that named in Table VI^ p&ge.30 :was ..psychology. 

Forty-two, or S2 per cent of the men, indicated that certain 
courses should not be required in the master's program, while 26, 
or 38 per cent felt that some courses should be required. 







% 

Sixty, or 88 per cent of the men, voted in favor of freedom to 
select courses within a limited structure. 



It was interesting to note that not a single agricultural 1 
education course was named to be eliminated from those offered at 1 
the master's level. 9 
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COPTER VIII 



THE DOCTORAL FRO(^ 

As evaluation of the Doctoral Program in Agricultural Sducaticn 
is an importcmt aspect of the evaluation of the total pre-gram of 
vocational education in Michigan. The training provided at the doctoral 
level largely determines the type of leadership a program v?lll have^ 
not only in the state, but also in areas around the world that have sn 
important and significant relationship to the state program* 

To secure an evaluation of the doctoral program in agricultural 
education in Michigan, the writer was asked to prepare suitable instriiments 
and secure responses from as many as possible of those who had completed 
the program and for those who are currently pursuing a doctoral program 
at Michigan State University. 

Surveys were sent to twentyfour persons who had completed the 
doctoral program in Agricultural Education and to twenty who are 
currently enrolled in the doctoral program. Seventeen were returned 
by graduates and thirteen were rrtumed by present candidates. The 
reactions of the two groups to their programs are summarized on the 
following pages. 



Reactions of Graduates 

Reactions to admission procedures and requirements 

Reactions to the application form and supporting data by 16 
graduates was - good 15; fair 1; poor 0. 

Reactions to other admission procedures and requirements are described 
in Table VII. 



table VII 



Response 

Item 





Bfumber 


Satisfactory 


Unsatisfactory 


Battery of tests 


17 


15 


2 


Interview 


14 


14 


0 


Scholarship 


17 


17 


0 



Reaction to program requirements 



Doctoral candidates for the Ph.D. at MSU have been required to: 
(a) demonstrate a reading knowledge of two foreign languages, or (b) 
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to demonstrete a reading V>nowledge of one foreign language and complete 
12 credits of work in an approved sequence 5.n lieu of the second language* 

For the Ed«D,, one language or statistics is required* 

Cbiirse requirements for both the Ph*D. and the Ed*D. have been 
quite flexible* The dissertation has generally earned 28-35 credits; 
approximately 20 credits have been earned in the area of specialisation; 

20 credits in Foundations of Education area* and 20 credits in supporting 
areas, some of which may be outside the College of Education* 

Reactions of graduates to this program are indicated In Table VIII. 



lABLE VIII 



Item 



Response 

Number Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 



Language Requirement 


13 


10 


Language Sub* Option 


10 


10 


Statistics Option 


14 


14 


Course Requirement 


:6 


16 



3 

0 

0 

0 



Suggestions for improvement of program requirements 



Greater Variety of Courses 
Elimination of Courses— 


14 


1 


Substitute Independent 
Study 


14 


3 


Courses In More Fields 
of Education 


14 


4 


More Courses Outside 
Education 


13 


6 



13 

11 

10 

7 



Reactlong to the research program 



The doctoral candidate is required to select a research problem, 
present a plan to his guidance committee and have the plan approved 
by them* Ite then completes the raaearch project and must present a 
satisfactory report* Reactions of the doctoral graduates to this 



program are presented in Table IX, 

lABLE IX 

Item 

Program too Rigid 

o^udent Should Select from Prepared 
List 

Research Is Too Great a Portion of 
Total Program 



Number 


Response 

Yes 


No 


ii 


1 


16 


17 


0 


17 


17 


1 


16 
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^ ' ' .<!. • Number ,.., ; .v- •: 5f6,a, -- ; No 

Research Is Too Small A 

Portion of Total Program .17 .u .’ii I. ;'.. 16 

/ Of these 17 students, all of them indicated that t;hey were 
receiving adequate help from; their advisors*, All bqt one were, 
satisfied with their advijSiory conmittee. and. the other .staff members. 

Reactions regarding adequacy of staff and facilities 

While it is true that, several of the respondents cQmpleted their 
doctoral programs before the Agricultural Education offices were 
moved to the new College of Education Building, the reactions to this 
question are important insofar as they apply to staff and to library 
and research facilities. Adequacy of staff and faciI5.ties are indicated 
in the summary of responses in Tables X and XI. 

TABLE X 



Item (Staff) 




- ' 


Response 










Number 


. ..Ve9 




No 


Agricultural Education 




. 17 . 


17 




0 


College of Education 




17 


16 


..... 


1 


Related Fields 




15 


14 


' ’ ' 


1 




TABLE XI 










Item (Facilities) 




Response 




- 






Number 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 




Library 


16 


14 


2 


0 




Statistical 


15 


13 


2 


0 




Study Facilities 


15 


10 


4 


1 





Reactions to the examination program 

The doctoral candidate is required to complete (1) the qualifying 
examination. This is part of the admission procedure. (2) The comprehen- 
sive examination (preliminary examination) after 607. of the course work 
is completed. Responses to questions regarding the examination procedure 
are shown in Table XII on the following page. 
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Item 



lABLE Xli 



Response 





Number 


Yes 


No 


Prelim Exam: 








Too Early 


17 


0 


17 


To Late 


16 


0 


16 



Reactions to placement service 

Only twelve individuals respdnded to the question as to quality 
of the placement service. Ten have found it satisfactory; two found 
it unsatisfactory* Probably other graduates were on leave from 
positions and therefore had had no erperience with the service. 



Doctoral Candidates in Agricultural Education 

Responses were obtained from 13 of the 20 candidates currently 
enrolled for the doctorate in agricultural education. The present 
candidates were asked to respond to specific questions and to add 
comments of their own. The responses to specific questions will be 
presented in tabular form. . 

Reactions to admission procedure 

Admissions procedures have changed in relatively minorrespects 
over the past li years. Reactions of present candidates are heavily 
weighted toward the more recent program. Table xni indicates responses 
to the questions related to these practices. 

TABLE XllI 



Response 



Item 


Number 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Application for Admission 


13 


11 


2 


0 


Scholarship Requirements 


13 


13 


0 


0 


Testing Program 


11 


6 


3 


2 


The Interview Procedure 


13 


9 


4 


0 
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Reactions to program planning procedures 



Responses to the planning and selection procedures are Indicated 
In Table XIV. 



1ABLE. XIV 



Item 




Response 






Number 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Course Work 


11 


7 


4 ; 


. 0 


Research 


11 


7 


■' 3 




Selection of Guidance Committee 


12 


10 


2 . ■ 


0 


Selection of Advisor • 


12 


10 


2 


0 



Reactions to the examination program 

. Table XV indicates responses to current candidates' reactions 
o€ the examination program. 

TABLE XV 



Prelim Exam 
Oral Exam 
Comprehensive Exam 



Number Good Fair Poor 

6 5 10 

5 5 0 0 

7 3 4 0 



Reaction tc .he language reouirement 

Responses to this requirement are indicated in Table XV1« 



TABLE XVI 



Item 


Number 


Responses 

Satisfactory 


Unsatisfactory 


Language for Ph.D, 


12 


4 


8 


Substitution of Course Work 


12 


8 


4 


Substitution of Statistics 


12 


10 


2 



in Ed.D. 
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Reactions as ^ adequacy of staff and facilities 

Adequacy of staff and facilities are indicated by responses 
of present doctoral candidates in Table XVII « 

lABLE XVII 



Response 



Humber 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 



staff 



Agriculture Education 


12 


10 


2 


0 


College of Educacion 


12 


9 


3 


0 


Outside Education 


11 


10 


1 


0 



Facilities 



Library 


11 • 


6 


5 


0 


Educational Research Center 


ll 


7 


4 


0 


Statistical Lab Facilities 


11 


9 


2 


0 


Susftostions for improvement 










Following is a list of comments 


as they appeared on 


the re pi lei 



from the doctoral candidates: 

a. "I think tliat a joint staff-student seminar, perhaps 
lasting two hours, would be very beneficial not only 
for the better understanding of problems of the staff 
when working with graduate students, but also for 
obtaining suggestions for the improvement of the 
doctoral program,*' 

b« "Judging from comments of both American and foreign 
students, the doctoral program in Ag. Ed. at HSU is 
far superior to that of most institutions. Further- 
more, it would probably rank number one in the top three 
or four of the U.S. (I suppose this makes it 'The Most.')" 



c. "Every doctoral candidate should be provided an opportunity 
for association with staff members in such affairs as the 
in-service program, staff meetings, coordination of student 
teaching, and other efforts of the staffs whether credit 
is granted for this Ic immaterial, but I would suggest no 
credit." 



d. "On the basis of my participation in the doctoral program 
thus far, I would say the program in Agri. Ed. is very 
strong. A staff makes the service what it is." 




e. *'My ofm experience indicates to oe tliat. the five ohe«hour 
class meeting schedule is inadequate for the climate 
usually afforded education courses* Where coouittee 
work and discussion is used repeatedly, there should be 
time for the process to be meaningful with each experience 
Therefore, three two-hour sessions or two three-hour sessions 
should be considered in arranging three-hour credit courses*'* 



Summary 

The reactions of both graduates and present candidates were 
similar* Some dissatisfaction was revealed by the respondents con** 
cerning the admissions tests* The interview and; scholar ship, tequire- 
ments met with approval* However, languagei requirements met with 
great dlssapproval on the part of most respondents* .As shown by 
specific comments, they questioned tdiether the benefits gained were 
commensurate with the time, effort, and money Upended in passing 
the language examinations* Reactions to the language substitution 
and statistics options were more favorable to the respondents* 

Course requirements were generally satisfactory according 
to the respondents, except for specific suggestions as to areas 
within the major interest* Most agreed that previous experience, 
candidates' objectives, and the need for a sound foundation in 
education should be the influential factors for determining course 
work to be taken* Freedom-of -choice seemed to be the keynote* The 
saiiie was true with regard to the research program* Candidates should 
be free to select a problem of his own or a problem that needs attention 
as determined by the staff* 

All respondents were satisfied with assistance received from 
advisors and most of the advisory committee* They indicated that 
they felt the agricultural education staff provided adequate assistance* 
Library, statistical, and study facilities met with only slightly less 
approval. Comment re^rding the preliminary and oral examination 
program generally was regarded as suitable. Most respi»tdents Indicated 
that the placement service was adequate. 

The areas which received t*.e least favorable comments were: (1) 
the foreign language requirements, (2) the entrance examinations, and 
(3) the preliminary examinations* Those receiving the most favorable 
comments were: (1) the adeqxxacy and helpful attitudes of staff members 
in the College of Education, (2) the degree of freedom experienced in 
the selection of courses and research problems, and (3) the placement 
services offered* 



CHAPTER IX 



PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

Professional improveiaeat opportunities offered through the Teacher 
Education Program for vocational agricultural teachers are many and 
varied. However, this section of the report Is confined to four of 
the (iiajor areas of these activities, namely, (1) extension .redlt 
course work. (2) area conferences, (3) annual suiomer conference, and 
(4) county agricultural councils. 

Most of the extension courses for credit are conducted by either 
Michigan State Ihiiversity College of Education or College of Agriculture 
personnel. Other Institutions as well as other colleges within Michigan 
State University also offer certain extension courses for credit. Pro- 
fessional improvement for teachers in each of the other areas is a 
cooperative effort among various agencies. 



Credit Course Work 

Twenty- two extension courses in agricultural education have been 
: offered :throughout the state during the school year period 1956-57 
through 1961-62. Twenty of these courses were offered In the lower 
peninsula. Numbers of teachers and the resulting demand for such 
courses are so few that such course offerings In the upper peninsula 
are not warranted. 

The average size enrollment of the off-campus courses in agricultural 
education Is approximately 12. While this number may appear to be small 
in terms of the larger and more normal enrollments In other classes, 
several factors should be understood.. Of the total 238 teachers of 
vocational agriculture in Michigan during the school year 1961-62, 72, 
or 30 per cent of the teachers, already had their master’s degree and 
were not considered as good potentials for further credit course work. 

The remaining 166 teachers were scattered in all areas of Michigan, 
meaning that each and every geographic area in which courses might be 
offered would contain only a very limited number of teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Another significant reason for low enrollments 
in these courses was the very specialized nature of the courses. The 
subject matter covered did not appeal to teachers in a variety of 
teaching areas such as general education courses might. 

Student evaluations of these field courses have always been very 
favorable. Such evaluations have been based upon written reports, oral 
statements and, above all, repeated requests for these and like courses 
to be scheduled. Staff limitations in time and money to increase these 
off-campus offerings have been a prime factor in keeping the numbers as 
lew as they have been. 
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Forty courses in technical, agriculture were offered throughout 
the state during the five-year period, 1956-57 and including 1960-61. 

It should be noted that 18 courses were offered in 14 locations in 
1957. Six courses were offered in 1958^ seven in 1959, and seven 
in i960. Thirty-six, or 90 per cent of these courses, were offered 
in the lower peninsula. It is interesting to note that of the 38 
courses taught by the College of Agriculture personnel during this 
period in the lower peninsula, 33, or 91 per cent,, were taught; south 
of the Bay City^fuskegon line. . niis would substantiate complaints 
from teachers of vocational agriculture in .northern Michigan that they 
cannot get extension courses in agriculture offered in their area. 

Class enrollments in the technical agriculture courses off campus 
average more than do those in agricultural-education. The obvious 
reason for such is that where these courses in agriculture are offered, 
considerably more personnel are available to. enroll in* such courses. 

The evaluations of the courses offered in extension by College 
of Agriculture personnel have, for the most part, been quite favorable. 



Area Conferences 

• ' * 

Area conferences held throughout the lower peninsula of. Michigan 
have been a cooperative effort between the Agricultural Education 
Services, Michigan State University, and the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

This type of conference brings together teachers of vocational 
agriculture, superintendents, principals, and vocational directors. 

No evaluation of these conferences has been made by those attending. 

A study of the attendance summary gives information from which several 
conclusions might be drawn. Some of these conclusions are: 

1. The number of locations does not necessarily effect the 
total attendance. 

2. The conference provides an opportunity for 50 to 100 
administrators to become familiar with various phases 
of the program of vocational agriculture. 

3. There has been a slight decrease in the percentage of 
vocational agricultural teachers attending since 1955, 

4. The decline in attendance may inJlcate a need for an evaluation 
of the conference by those that attend or do not attend. 

5. The general theme of the conference does not seem to have any 
significant effect on attendance. 
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Approximately 55 per cent of all Michigan vocational agricultural 
teachers attended the area conferences in 1961 which is a significant 
increase over I960. It is also significant that 73 administrators 
also attended in 1961. l^any of these men were attending a vocational 
agriculture conference for the first time and should have received 
information which would better orient them to the program. There 
seems to be much value in having administrators meet with teacher to 
discuss or review common problems* 



Annual Summer Conference 

The annual summer conference is held at Michigan State University. 
It is cooperatively sponsored by the State Department of Public In- 
struction, Michigan Association of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture, 
the Colleges of Education and Agriculture, and the Continuing Education 
Service, 

Approximately 80 to 85 per cent of all Michigan vocational agri- 
culture teachers have participated in each of the past five years. 

A portion of the evaluation study for 1958 conference is included 
here: 



Rank of programs based on selected three best No. of Responses 
programs in the conference 



Atomic Energy 89 

Dr. Hannah’s Speech 69 

Agricultural Engineering 63 

State Programs in light of policy 37 

Entomology and Plant Pathology 36 

Annual Banquet 35 

ether speeches 32 

Placement Tour 32 

Technical Agricultural Sessions 30 

Horticulture 18 

Program Planning 12 

In-service 10 

Forestry 10 

Reactions to the conference In general Yes 

Do you like the agricultural meetings in the 139 

appropriate buildings? 

Do you like the methods of presentation used 128 

in those meetings? 

Was adequate time available for discussion 112 

groups on professional topics? 

Are the noon periods adequately planned? 123 



Are you really learning to know the new teachers? 65 



No 

3 

U 

30 

16 

74 



o 



^7 









Are the evening programs adequate? 

Are the special Tuesday evening programs 
meeting your needs for fello«fship? 

Did the speeches motivate and challenge you 
toward a greater educational service to 
farm people? 

Have an adequate number of technical agriculture 
meetings ^en scheduled for you? 

Were real educational problems solved in the 
discussion groups? 



124 


11 


111 


16 


79 


53 


66 


76 


82 


56 



Many conclusions might be drawn from the above information. 

Teachers are involved in the planning of each conference and therefore 
their evaluation has a very significant place in the conference planning. 
For many years all teachers have placed a high value on technical agri* 
cultural information presented by staff members of the College of Agri* 
culture. It is evident that this conference and the in*service education 
provided by it is rated very hi^ by vocational agriculture', teachers. 



County Agricultural Councils 

The Michigan State Ihiiversity Teacher Education Staff and the 
Agricultural Sducation Service in the Department of Public Instruction 
do not have an active part in formulating policies or attendance at 
County Agricultural Council meetings. They do, however, encourage 
active participation by all vocational agricultural teachers. They 
also serve as resource persons on numerous occasions. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the S3 counties have County U.S.D.A. 
Councils with representation from some 15 different representative 
groups. Vocational agrlcultute' teachers have representation in about 
30 counties. 

The following is a summarization of the ’’purposes'* as indicated 
by the various county councils: 

1. To study rural life problems in the county •» to stimulate 
the activities and promote Interest aud general welfare of 
the rural cocmiunities ©f the county. 

2. To strengthen the confidence of farm people in themselves 
and in their work. 

3o To actively promote programs for the improvement of agriculture 
in the county; iiTicluding improvement.^ of social, economic, 
recreational, educaticmal facilities In agriculture. 

4. To establish closer friendship, mutual under stand Inga, and to 
secure the cooperation and coordir^^ation of the various Federal, 
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state, County, and local agencies of government, together 
with interested business for the promotion of agriculture 
throughout the county* To evaluate, criticize, or comnend 
and act regarding various agency problems* 

To provide united assistance on projects of research or 
education of benefit to agriculture in the county* - 



Recommendations 

Michigan State University should continue to offer technical 
agriculture courses throughout the state* More emphasis 
on these courses should be given In areas north of the Bay 
City - Muskegon line since only limited offerings have been 
available in this area of the state. 

Agricultural education courses have been cffered quite ex* 
tensive ly throughout Michigan and have received favorable 
responses from students enrolled. Many young teachers need 
to have these courses offered on an extension basis, and it 
is our opinion that Michigan State Ifaiversity should continue 
to offer courses for professional improvement* 

Area conferences have been quite successful in that over 50 
per cent of the teachers are able to participate each year. 
They have also provided an opportunity for school administra- 
tors to become more familiar with the objectives of vocational 
agriculture. It seems logical that these conferences be 
continued through the cooperative efforts of the Agricultural 
Education Service, Michigan Department of Public Instruction, 
and the Agricultural Education Teacher Training staff at 
Michigan State University. 

Extensive and rapid changes in agriculture and agricultural 
education have been, and will continue to be made. The 
annual conference for teachers of vocational agriculture 
offers an excellent opportunity for in-service education and 
improvement. Evaluation studies of this activity show very 
favorable responses from teachers. It is our reconmendation 
that this activity be continued. 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



Reimbursable fiinds for teacher education in vocational agriculture 
should be specifically identified. The teacher education staff in 
agriculture should be given the opportunity to recoimnend uses to 
which the monies will be put. 

The staff in agricultural education should be given responsibility 
to develop program, and the various activities making up such 
program. These activities and the emphasis on certain activities, 
may be varied from year to year, depending upon need. 

The teaching of on-campus and off-campus courses in teacher education 
in agriculture at the undergraduate as well as the graduate level 
becomes the function of the university and, as such, should be 
financed and promoted by the university. 

Institutional policies with respect to minimum enrollments in 
courses should not be allowed to handicap vocational education 
staffs in providing essential specialized professional education 
courses. 

Specific reimbursable funds should be set aside in the very near 
future for an intensive evaluation study of the total program in 
teacher education for vocational agriculture, with implications 
for changes as the findings of such a study might Indicate. 

Staff and clerical positions should be filled in keeping with per- 
sonnel needs, to adequately perform the functions of an on-going 
program of teacher education in vocational agriculture. 

Non-ins titutlonal, reimbursable funds should continue to be used 
to assist communities which provide student teaching, so as to allow 
time for the supervising teacher to engage in his teacher education 
activities. 



PART II 



Report of Sub-Task Force 



OQ 

HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER EDOCATION 



Beatrice O'Donnell 
Michigan State University, Chairoian 



PROFESSIONAL LEADERS WHO PARTICIPATED IN TEE 
HOME ECOHfflECS TEACHER EDOCATIOH COSFEREKCES 

1960 - 1962 * 



Miss Mary Adams 

*Dr, Zoe E, Anderson 
*Dr. Hazel Anthony 

*Dr. Jane Bemls 
Dr. Bernice Borgoan 
Dr. Lawrence Borosage 
Mrs, Mary Jane Bostick 
Jhfs, Edna M. Bowersox 
*Miss Susan Burson 
Dr, Dena Cederquist 
*Sister Mayy Celeste 
Mrs. Ester* Collard 
Mrs. Jean Cummings 

Miss Esther Everett 
Miss Barbara Gaylor 
Dr. Mary Cephart 
Mrs. Olive Goodrich 
Mrs. Thelma Graper 
S&rs, Dorothy Graves 
Mrs, Thelma Hansen 
Mrs. Margaret Beam 
Miss Manatta Beidman 
*Dr. Eunice Herald 



Michigan State University 

(now of Eastern Michigan University) 

Wa 3 me State University 

Michigan State University.-. 

(now of Iowa State University) 

Northern Michigan College 

Michigan State University 

Michigan State University 

Wayne State University 

Albion College 

Eastern Michigan University 

Michigan State Ihilversity 

Mercy College 

Wayne State University 

Kingsford, Supervising Teacher, 

Northern Michigan College 

Michigan State University 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Michigan ‘?tatc University 

Wayne State University 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Eastern Michigan University 

Michigan State University 

Michigan State University 

Wayne State University 

Western Michigan Unirverslty 



^Members of the GEntral Planning CoEnnittee 1960-62 



Miss Dorothy Hobart 
Mrs. Betty LaChapelle 
Mrs. Marguerite Lofink 
*Dr. Helen Lohr 
Dr, Francis Magrabi 
Miss Joanne Messura 
Miss Helen McConnell 
*Dr. Marian McMillan 
Miss Ruby Meis 

Mrs, Betty Monroe 
Dr. Portia Morris 
*Dr. Beatrice O’Donnell 
Mrs. Jean Page 
*Dr. Thelma Porter 
*Miss Pauline Rodgers 
Dr. Evelyn Rouner 
Mrs. Gladys Rowe 
Miss Dorothy Russell 
Dr, Marjorie L. Savage 
Miss Twyla Shear 
Mrs. Freddie $ intends 
Mrs. Mary Spears 
liiss Opal Stamm 
Dr, Betty Taylor 
Dr. Alice Thorpe . 

Miss Martha Wallace 
Mrs . Therese Warburton 
Mrs. Stephanie Winckler 
*Mrs. Rex Todd Withers 
Miss Reva Voile 
Dr, Meta Vossbrink 



Mercy College 

Wayne State University 

State Department of public Instruction 

Central Michigan University 

Michigan State University 

Michigan State University 

Michigan State University 

Wayne State Ikiiversity 

Mt. Pleasant, Supervising Teacher 

Central Michigan Ihiiversity 

Michigan State University 

Albion College 

Michigan State University 

Michigan State University 

Michigan State University 

Albion College 

Central Michigan University 

Western Michigan University 

Michigan State University 

Western Michigan University 

Michigan State University 

Central Michigan University 

Eastern Michigan University 

Western Michigan University 

Western Michigan University 

Michigan State University 

Central Michigan University 

Wayne State University 

Michigan State University 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Western Michigan University 

Michigan State University 



CPAPTER X 



INTRODUCTION 

This study was a part of the overall Vocational Teacher Education 
Evaluation Study which in turn was a part of a comprehensive evaluation 
study of vocational education in Hichlgan* 

During 1961<*62, the regular meetings of the Michigan Home Economics 
Teacher Educators were primarily devoted to this study. The eight 
institutions in Michigan approved by the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education for the preparation of vocational homemaking teachers 
were involved in this project. The chairmen of home economics and of home 
economics education and the chief of Home Bconomics and family life» State 
Department of Public Instruction formed a central committee. This 
committee served in the initial stages of the study in 1960*61 making 
decisions involving the types of data needed and the procedures for 
securing the data relating to practices and programs in their respective 
institutions. 



Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to cooperate in the finding the answer 
to the central question to which the Michigan Vocational Education 
Evaluation Project was addressed: 

To what extent is the Michigan program of Vocational 
Education effective in the light of current and predictable 
social, economic and technological changes? 

Specifically, this meant that the home economics teacher education 
evaluation study was committed to find answers relating to the effective- 
ness of the Michigan program in vocational home economics teacher edu- 
cation in the light of the social^ economic and technological setting of . 
today's world* 

'/ ’ .t ' ..... 

Participants in the Study 



Teacher educators 

The ei^t approved institutions were involved in the study. All of the 
teacher educators in these institutions, including supervising teachers, were 
invited to participate at various times in the study by contributing data and 
appraising the aspects of the program in which they were participating. The 
chairman of the department in each institution was asked to select college 
staff to participate in conferences 
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dealing with specific areas* The homemaking and family life consultants 
in Michigan's Department of Public Instruction also participated in 
contributing data relating to their teacher education activities and in 
appraising them. 

Home economics teachers 



In the initial part of the study, only the home economics teachers 
in reimbursed vocational programs were included because they have 
theoretically participated in a "common core" of experiences, roughly 
defined in the certification standards for vocational home economics 
teachers* The many, variables in programs of teacher education made 
it also necessary to limit the study to these same teachers* 

The 514 home economics teachers who were teaching in 1961*62 in 
reimbursed vocational programs in Michigan, were invited to contribute 
data and to evaluate home economics teacher education programs* These 
teachers who participated in this study were generally graduates from 
Michigan institutions and represented all of the colleges and univer* 
sities includddln the study* A study of Table XVIII shows that 23 
per cent were gradxiates from colleges outside of 1 .chlgan* The * 
distribution of states from which degrees were granted, as fdikows: 



Wisconsin 


19 


North Dakota 


5 


Nebraska 


2 


S* Dakota 


1 


Ohio 


17 


New York 


5 


Tennessee 


2 


Georgia 


1 


Kentucky 


11 


Pennsylvania 


5 


Kansas 


1 


Nevada 


1 


Illinois 


9 


Missouri 


3 


New Mexica 


1 


Mississippi 


1 


Iowa 


8 


Alabama 


3 


N* Carolina 


1 


Louisiana 


1 


Indiana 


5 


Minnesota 


3 


S* Carolina 


1 


Washington 


1 


Only 35 of the 


home economics 


teachers were teaching on special 





certificates* TWo hundred twenty of the teachers had secondary provisional 
certificates and 209 had permanent certificates. Fifty still hold life 
certificates* 



Permanent certificates had been granted to 42 of the 209 teachers in 
the two decades during 1929-49* The remaining 167 had been granted . 
perr^nent certificates from 1949 to 1961* This suggests that the highest 
percentage of the group had been actively involved in meeting certification 
standards within recent years* 

Analysis 6f the dates when the secondary provisional certificates will 
expire for the 220 homemaking teachers Involved, indicates that many of 
the homemaking teachers in the sample will be in process of meeting cert- 
ification standards up to 1966* The certification expiration dates for 
these teachers are distributed as follows: 
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Date 



Number of Teachers 



1962 19 

1963 42 

1964 43 

1965 63 

1966 48 



Methods Used £or Securing Data 

In general^ five sources were used; (1) catalog materials sub- 
mitted by the teacher educators; (2) official reports or records, (3) 
sunTiinary reports following special, conferences of faculty from home 
economics and home economics education, (4) questionnaires and (5) 
focused interviews. 



Limitations of the Study 

Time did not permit the inclusion of all data which were available 
and which had bearing on the home economics teacher education program's 
effectiveness. There was also insufficient time for the participants 
to become well oriented to the project. While institutions, individuals 
and groups were very generous in the time devoted to the study, their 
contributions, were in addition to already heavy schedules and responsi- 
bilities. So, in the limited time available, no effort was made to 
contact certain groups outside of home economics and home economics 
education, who arc also actively involved or interested in home economics 
teacher education. 

Background Information Relating to Home Economics, 

Home Economics Teachers and Teacher Education 



The school urogram in h ome economics or hom<^tnakJ n^ 

The following is a brief description of the school program in home 
economics as summarized by the 0. S. Office of Education for general 
public information: 

The school pro^am in home economics is centered on 
learning to develop abilities needed in homes and in 
family life today. These abilities involve under- 
standings basic to making decisions regarding the 
wise use of human and material resources. They in- 
volve ability to apply principles of sciences and 
arts to problems of everyday living in the homes. 
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Changes occurring in society are reflected in homes, often 
increasing the pressures there and bringing new problems which 
did not exist a few years ago. More married women are working, 
More women are carrying community responsibilities, more young 
people are involved in organizational activities. The age of 
marriage is decreasing so that many high school and college 
students are already married and having children. There are 
more aged today than formerly bringing new situations and 
greater pressures to buy. The population la increasing rapidly 
and every year a large proportion of families move their 
residence. 



Some of the decisions calling for clear thinking and funda- 
mental understandings with which home economics is concerned 
are involved in such family problems as: Fostering th^. healthy 

growth and development of children, providing an environment 
in the home, satisfactory for family members with different 
interests and abilities, building diets which meet nutrit:^.^aal 
needs of family members, determining foods, clothing, house 
furnishings, equipment, and services to buy with the resources 
available^ maintaining satisfying relations within the home and 
between the home and community.^ 

Types of students enrolled in home economics in the United ** tates 






In the above release, the following is an excerpt teu 
enrollment in , home economics in the schools: ■' 



-ng to 



About 2,000,000 junior and senior high school students, 
mostly girls are enrolled in home economics classes in any 
~ one year, and sbout 600,000 adults, 28,000 of whom are men. 

^In the public schools^ home economics is generally an elective 
subject, though sometimes required.^ 

Number of home economics teachers and their preparation 

The following, indicates a general picture of the professional 
women who teach home economics : . , 

Approximately 240 degree -granting colleges and universities 
offer four-year programs to college students wishing to pre- 
pare for teaching home economics. Of the 3,600 graduates 



'/'Information Sheet on Home Economics." Washington 25, D.C. 
Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, Home Economics Education Branch Misc. 3549, 
February 1958, Mimeographed 



Ibid. 
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prepared for teaching in 1955-56, only 2,400 actually taught; 
marriage and other professions lured one third away from 
teaching. With home economics in over 20,000 public secondary 
schools and new teachers staying in the profession an average 
of only three years, the shortage of teachers is acute. 

Approximately one -half of her four-year college or 
university program is in the liberal arts— physical and 
biological science, social sciences, humanities— and the 
remainder in home economics, psychology, and education. Help- 
ing the prospective teacher become a wise. guide to youth in 
developing ability to thinly critically, to apply principles 
of science, art and economics to the solution of home and 
family problems is an essential part of her professional pre- 
ppepatatlon for' thaofelhg in an arei of liying s6 affected 
by rapid changes in society,* 



Teacher Education, Including Pre-Service and In-Service Education 

Teacher education is conceived as a continuous process from the time 
of matriculation until retirement, Fre-servlce education involves the 
preparation period before the assignment to a particular job, while in- 
service education is specifically aimed at fostering education on the job. 

Pre-service and in-service when applied to teacher education are 
descriptive of a positional status of the teacher rather than of distinct 
and separate undertakings. No pre-service program can prepare a teacher 
for a lifetime of teaching. Pre-service education is a mere introduction 
to professional growth, in itself wholly inadequate. One practical way 
to acquire competency of performance is continuing education of teachers 
on the job. This technique is becoming an accepted practice in the 
business and industrial world, as welb as in the better school programs.^ 

Only the strong professional teacher and teacher educators working 
with others can be expected to meet the necessary challenges which reflect 
the needs and conditions of the contemporary social scenh. 

What Are the Current and Predicted Social, Economic and Technological 
Changes I^ich Have Significance for Home Economics at the Local 
Level and for Teacher Education? 

As seen by le aders in home economtea 

Great and disturbing changes have occurred in social and Economic 
conditions in the fifty years since 1909, These have affected the family 
and necessitate changes in the emphasis and direction of home economics 



' . .. ^Ibld. 

Statement prepared by Dr, Meta Vossbrlnk, M,S,U, 
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economics. They will continue to do so. 

Certain of these changes--even though well known-*need some 
mention here because they have been of especial significance to 
individuals and families. They are also significant because un- 
doubtedly they have not yet reached their full crescendo of influence 
on our pattern of living. 

The extent to which home economics has succeeded in measuring 
up to these changes—influencing them or adapting to them»must be a 
part of the .evaluation of home economics. And from these changes 
may come clues for future direction . . . 

As these changes emphasize, the. family continues to be basic 
in our society; it continues to have many unmet needs; and it continues 
to need professional help. 

As seen bv the leaders in vocational education 

As changes occur in society, teachers of all subjects in the 
secondary schools examine their curriculums and the contributions 
being made in the lives of their pufils. Teachers of home economics 
must take into account such changes as the mobility of families; the 
increased proportion of women working outside the home; the growing 
number and kinds of ser'jices, equipment and products available to 
families; and new means of communication and transportation that 
bring to individual homes the impact of national and world develop- 
ments. Decision-making iq the home of today is complex, and families 
need new patterns for meeting the many problems facing them.” 



As seen by leaders in the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project 

Throughout all of these, one salient index prevails: we must pre- 

pare youth for an occupational and family life the special elements of 
which we cannot predict. And we must be prepared to cooperate in 
helping with the process of keeping adult workers abreast of new 
knowledges and skills as these become functional in our industrial 
life, our business life, and our home life. The Special Studies 
Project of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund says in its Report by Panel V: 

There is a constant pressure by an ever more complex 
society against the total creative capacity of its people. 

Our most critical need a decade hence may be unknown today. 

Rather we must prepare ourselves for a constant and growing 
demand for talents of all varieties, and must attempt to meet 
the specific needs of the future by elevating the quality and 
quantity of talented individuals of all kinds. 

One of our great strengths as a people has been our flexi- 
bility and adaptability under the successive waves of change 
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that have .larked )ut history. Never have we needed the trait 
more than today. It is £or this reason that we should educate 
our young people to raeet an unknown need rather than to prepare 
them for needs already identified. 

These factors and others, ^>lus the basic view towards the 
place of vocational education in the total educational complex, 
form the backdrop for the suggested lines of inquiry which follow. 



Sources of Data and Methods of Classification 



Sources of data used in this study 

The current and predicted social, economic and technological changes 
were Interpreted in this study as those Which had been identified by 
three groups of responsible representatives of home economics and 
vocational education. These were: The American Home Economics Association, 

The Home Economics Cooperative Extension Service, Michigan State Universi- 
ty and the Director of the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project. 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE SHPPLY AND DEMANi) FOR HOME ECONOMICS TEACiiERS 

The present supply of home economics teechers is influenced by 
many factors. In this portion of the study, consideration was given 
only to the following: 

1* Number of institutions preparing home economics teachers. 

2. Enrollment of women students majoring in home economics. 

3. Enrollment of juniors and seniors in home economics 
teacher education. 

4. Number of seniors graduating from home economics teacher 
education 

5. Number of graduates from home economics teacher education 
who enter teaching their first year after graduation. 

The form used for submitting data by each institution was not 
uniformly Interpreted by them and as a result, it was somewhat 
difficult to interpret the data on a uniform basis. The data in 
this report, however, provide a rather accurate and concise 
picture of home economics teacher education in Michigan. 



Number of Institutions Preparing Home Economics Teachers 

Twelve institutions in Michigan have four«*year programs for the 
preparation of home economics teachers and eight of them are currently 
approved by the State Board of Control for Vocational Education. Two 
other institutions offer home economics courses but do not have four* 
year programs. A summary is presented in TableXlX on the following 
page indicating the status of Michigan institutions with full four- 
year home economics teac ur education programs. 

The table indicates an upward trend in the number of approved 
institutions but a downward one in the number of reimbursed. In 
the last ten years, Mlchlgau increased Its number of institutions 
from six to eight, but since 1945, the number of reimbursed institutions 
has decreased from six to three.' This is not in keeping with the 
national trend which shows an increase in the number of Institutions 
both approved and reimbursed, A U.S. Office of Education study shows 
that: 



There was an increase of 24.0 per cent in the number of 
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Institutions reimbursed from Federal Funds for home economics 
teacher training during the period 1947*48 to 1956*57. In 
the Central region alone, there was an increase of eleven 
institutions and an increase in enrollment of prospective ^ 
teachers by 64.7 per cent during the above ten-year period. 



T4BLE XIX 



NUMBER AND STATUS OP MICHIGAN INSTITUTIONS 
PREPARING HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 



. Name of Institution 


; Status 


VO 

1 

Qv 


1 Status 


1961-62 




Approved 


Reimbursed 


Approved 


Reimburse 


Approved by State Board of 


t 








Control for Vocational. Education! 


‘ ’ -1 






Michigan State University 


r 

• 1917 
i 1917 


1917-62 


Yes 


Yes 


Eastern Michigan University 


1917-47 


Yes 


No 

f 

1 


Northern Michigan College 


; 1937 


1944-47 








1937-38 


Yes 


No 


Wayne State University 


1937 


1944-47 


Yes 


No 


Western Michigan University 


j 1937 

1 

4 / 


1937-39 








1944-47 

1955-62 


Yes 


Yes 




Central Michigan University 


1941 


: 1944-47 






1 


1 


i 1960-62 


Yes 


Yes 


Albion College 


1952-53 I 


' No 


Yes 


No 


Mercy College 


1960 


No 


Yes 

. " * 


No 


Others- 










Adrian College 


- No 1 


No 


No. 


No 


Marygrove College 


No 


No. 


No 


No 


Slengii ^Heights ' 

Emmanual Missionary College 


No 


No . 


No 


No 


(Andrews College) 


No 

, * 


No 


No 

1 


No 



T ^ ^ 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education; **Enrollment in Home Economics Education and Placement of 
Graduates. '* From Institutions Reimbursed from Federal Vocational. Funds. 
A 10*year summary 1947-48 to 1956-57. Division of Vocational Education. 
Miscellaneous 3571. 1959. 11 pp. 
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Enrolltoent of Women Students Mejoring in Home Economics 

The enrollment of undergraduate majors in the full four-year 
course in home economics in the eight approved institutions is 
summarized in Table XIC. The figures indicate thaf the per cent of 
women students majoring in home economics is well be^dw the ten per 
cent level. The range varies somewhat, but remains telatively low 
in all; of the eight institutions.- Enrollment data does indicate 
that (i) there is a potential supply of women in Michi^ti 'colleges 
and (2) oyer 90 per cent of these woTOn are attracted to n^jor 
curricular areas other than home economics . ■ . ' 

k. ‘ ‘ 

Enrollment of Juniors and Seniors in ; . ' ' 

; ‘ Home Economics Teacher Education 4 ’ 

Enrollments of juniors - and seniors^Hn teacher~ e4ucation were 
analyzed by the comiittee alra nui^er who Actually completed 

the program by meeting the certification requirements 'and graduation. 

number of students both junior^ ^d seniors in the various insti- 
tu^ons is shown in Table SXI on pager 65. The cc^ittee iStudied the 
^riod from 1958 through 1961, and the average numbet ~bf i juniors and 
sen^iors in home economics education esch year in all <]cight: institutions 
was 333 . 5 . If there were a trend in numbers of stud^hts enrolled, the 
last three years indicated a downward one. ‘ 

' > ' . _ " ■ . * 

Hhmber of Seniors Graduating from the ' 

r V* .Home' Economics Teacher Education 

During the years, 195E thfough 1061, the number |pf”=students who 
graduated from teacher education pro^ams in the eight institutions 
varied from a l<w of 116 to a high of 158 with avera^ of 142 per 
year. Table XXII* on page <66 gives the breakdown of gradt^tes by insti- 
tutions , 

Humber of Graduates from Home Economics Teacher Education 
ijb .0 Entered Teaching the. First year After Graduation, 

•• Data, relating* to. the.. placement .of home . economics' teacher education 
students vVho graduated in 1958-59 and in 1959-60 Is shown in Table XXIII 
on.:page 67- and indicates -that of the 157 seniors who ^^aduated in 1958- 

59, ^104 accepted teaching pbsitions. Of the 168 who 1 graduated in 1959- 

60, 127 accepted teaching positions— . 

- ' ? ’ i 

r T^ie U.;S. Office o^.Education in some of its earlier 'bindings 
onVfollow-up of home economics teacher education graduates who did not 
go into teaching ‘ j as follows: ' 

L. i. 'Graduates who married after their first year ranged from 
“ I 11; to 14,3 percent [.■ : 

'■ 2'. Graduates who were not placed was very small— 0,9 per cent. 
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*Data secured from VBnrolXment and Placement of Graduates in Home Economics Education,'* submitted by 
consultants. State Department of Public Instruction, and further checked with the various institutions. 



TABLE XXII 



THE NUMBER OF HOME ECOISIOMICS TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES 
IN EIGHT APIROVED MICHIGAN INSTITUTIONS* 



College or 


1 1960-61 


1959-60 


1958-59 


1957-58 


Albion College 


3 


4 


3 


2 


Central Michigan 
University 


12 


17 


17 


13 


Eastern Michigan 
University 


19 


17 


■ ' 


7 


Mercy College 


4 


3 




— 


Michigan State 
University 


61 


74 


30 


61 


Northern Michigan 
College 


k 


3 


id 


10 


Wayne State 
University 


20 


17 


18 


23 


Western Michigan 
University 


39 


22 


15 


21 


TOTAL 


158 


157 


116 I 

— ^ ^ 1 


137 



*Data secured from "Enrollment and Placement of Graduates in Home 
Economics Education" submitted by consultants, State Department of- 
Public Instruction, and further checked with the various institutions. 
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TABLE XX T' 

* ' ' * ^ i 

THE m(^OT OT HOME ECOHOMICS EDUCATIOH SIODEHTS HHO QttDOftTED 
IN 1958-59 AND 1959-60 FROM EIGHT APJROVED INSTITUTES* 



Eastern Mick. 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

liercy 




Michigan State 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

Northern Mich, 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

Wayne State 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

Western Mich. 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

Total for 1958-59 157 
Total for 1959-60 168 

PUcs^ent of Grednatei In Hoae Bcooonici 
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3* Graduates who continued with their studies on a full- 
tltne basis was 3.4 per cent. 

4. Graduates who were employed in jobs connected with Cooperative 
Extension Service or other rural home life education ranged 
from 4.8 to 7.7 per cent during the ten-year period. 

Of the 104 Michigan graduates who went into teaching in 1958*^59, 
thirty-one per cent taught in vocational programs; and of. the 127 
graduates in 1958-60, fifty-five per cent taught in vocational pror 
grams the first year after graduation. These percentages might 
indicate a trend that a higher percentage of graduates from Michigan 
institutions start teaching in vocational homemaking programs than in 
non-vocational programs. However, the per cent is not as high as the 
national average which is 66.7%. There also seems to be a higher per- 
centage of graduates to teach in vocational programs than to marry 
and not teach or to be placed in work other than teaching at the 
secondary level. 



Future Demands 

Considering the increase in the secondary school enrollment and 
increase in building programs, many school systems will need to add 
homemaking teachers when they become available. 

Xn addition to the public school teachers needed, the Coop- 
erative Extension Service, Home Economics in business and adult 
'education are also in need of expanding home economics personnel. 

The community college programs have not been able to secure 
home economics faculties in the numbers needed. Along with this is 
the need for university programs to expand in order to train home 
economists for college teaching. 
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CHAPTER XII 

1 

■ ^ i *• 

THE FACULTY IN HOME ECONOMICS AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
IN THE SIGHT APPROVED INSTITL*TIONS IN .MICHIGAN 

The following criteria have been developed by .the NAtional 
Committee on Home Economics Teacher Education* 

1* Each home economics staff member has: . (1) at least a 
master's degree with concentration of graduate^ work in 
the area or areas for which she assumes responslMllty, 

(2) demonstrated teaching ability, and (3) experience 
Which fits her for the job of helping to prepare home 
economics teachers* 

2* The staff in home economics and related departments is 
adequate in number to provide instruction in the areas 
of the curriculum desirable for the education of home 
economics teachers • 

i ^ t " ^ 

• ^ ^ % 

3. There is at least one person in the home economics depart - 
(nent or education department who has major responsibility 
for teacher education in home economics and who meets the 
qualifications of the teacher trainer of home economics 
as set up in the state plan* 

4* Staff members who have a part in preparing home economics 
teachers are acquainted with or are becoming acquainted with 
homemaking programs in secondary schools and are aware of 
problems homemaking teachers face in adapting instruction 
to meet the needs of individuals and families* 

5* The ihstltution has a program for promoting the professional 
growth of the staff, and home economics staff members -take 
advantage of such opportunities as advanced study, research, 
participation in professional organizations and other ex- 
periences promoting personal and professional growth* 

6* Home economics staff members show evidence of liking to 
teach, understanding students and being able to work 
effectively with others* 



The following criteria have been developed by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Division of Vof* 
cational Education* 
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A competent faculty group is fundamental in the functioning 
of the home economics department. A good staff is made up of 
professionally minded, individually competent meoibers whose 
personal qualities and total preparation and experience are such 
as to make a well-balanced faculty group whose results are seen 
in the effectiveness with which goals are reached with students. 



1 . 



4, 

5, 



The size of the staff is adequate for the accofsplishfoent 
of the purposes tin t have been set for the home economics 
department. 



Each faculty member has specialized training in the field 
In which she teaches and is competent ir. her special field 
of interest and the faculty as a whole has diversity of 
training and experience. 



The entire staff is sufficiently in agreement as to ideals 
and purposes to work together harmoniously for the good of 
students, the department, and themselves. 



The. work loads of faculty members are fair and equitable. 



Conditions are maintained which are conducive to securing 
and holding well-trained, coo^etent staff. 



■M 









6. Encouragement is given and provisions are made by the 
institution for the professional growth of all faculty 
members • 



Number of Faculty in Home Economics and Home Economics Education in 

the Eight Approved Institutions 

Only limited data were collected relating to the faculty. However, 
data about number of faculty, degrees and rank in home economics and home 
economics education were secured In 1960-61. See Table XXIV for distribution 
of faculty. 

The home economics and home economics education administrative unite 
in the various institutions varied considerably. The majority of faculty 
were engaged in teaching. A few had responsibilities for administration, 
non -credit field service, follow-up of first year teachers and for research. 
In the eight institutions in 1960-61 there were 127 home economics and home 
economics education faculty including full time administrators. Of the one 
hundred and twelve who had academic ranks, seventy percent had ranks of 
assistant professor or instructor. (Table XXIV) 
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mBLE XXIV 

AO^DEMIC RANKS OF HOME EC(»iOMlCS AND HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION FACULTY IN THE EiaTT INSTITUTIONS 



Academic Rank 


Number 


^Ofessor " “ 


3- 


Associate 


28 


Assistant 


■ ' ■ 41 ' ' • • " 


. Instructor 


38 


Other (NUrsery School) 

* 


2 ■ ■ ' •; 


Total 


: 112 



, The number of fatuity In tbe|elght institutions varied considerably. 

In one institution there were 84 hone economics, and home economics ediitation 
faculty. In two others there were two. Four of the institutions or 50 per 
cent of the Institution in the study had an average of 3.3 faculty in home 
economics and. home economics education. The faculty distribution was: 

84, :17. 7, 7.; 5, 3, 2, 2. v 

Table XXV gives the highest academic degi^ee b'ld by each of the 127. 
faculty menbers in home economics and home economics education in the. 
eight approved L"'titutions. The table indicated that 101 of the . 127 .. 

individuals or 79.5 per cent, had a master's as their terminal degree, 25 
or 19.7 per cent had doctor's degrees and one person has a bachelor's* degree. 
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TABLE XXV 



ACADEMIC DEGREES OF .127 FULL-TIME HOl.'ffi ECONOMICS 
AND HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION FACULTY 
IN THE EIGHT APPROVED INSTITUTIONS 
1960-61 



Institution 


Number of Faculty with | 

Various Academic Degrees 


[ 

Total 


Bachelor 


Master 


Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Albion 




2 


0 


1 


3 


Central 






1 


0 


5 


Eastern 




7 


0 


0 


7 


Mercy 




2 


0 


0 


2 


Michigan State 












College o£ Hctne Eeooomics 


1 


66 


3 


10 


80 


Collegia of Education 




1 


1 


2 


. 4 


Northern 




1 


1 


0 


2 


Wayne State 












College of Home Economics 




13 


0 


2 


15 


College of Education 




1 


1 




2 


Western Michigan 




4 


1 


2 


7 


Total Number 


1 


101 


8 


17 


127 


Total Per Cent 


.9 


79.5 

4 


2h 

( 


.2 


100 
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CH&FIER XIll 



PRE-SERVICE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER EDUCATION 



The purpose of the undergraduate program is to assist the prospective 
homemaking teacher to develop her intellectual capacities so that she is 
able to think critically, apply principles and make generalizations* The 
curriculum is based upon tha liberal studies— humanities including philosophy, 
social science and natural science. The emphasis in courses in hom economics 
shall be intellectually-centered rather than activity-centered. The end 
product of the program is an educator, not a technician. 



The program shall be based upon competencies, particularly important for 
the teacher in present day sociefy,' These include knowledge and understanding 
in the areas of human development, the family as a social institution, man- 
agement of resources —both human and non-human, role of the consumer in 
society, and appropriate emphasis in light of present day culture on providing 
for the physical and aesthetic needs of the family, including food, clothing 
and housing.^ 



Sources of the Data 

In the fall 1960, the Central Committee of the Michigan Home Economics 
Teacher Education Study agreed that each institution should submit descript- 
ions of their pre-service teacher education programs. The major sources of 
these data were: 

1. College Catalogs 

2. Reports following group conferences of home economics faculty 
responsible for specific aspects of the program. 

3. Course outlines submitted by the home economics education faculty 
responsible for teaching methods courses and those participating 
in the supervision of student teaching. 

4. Results of committee work relating to further analysis of the 
home economics education sequence. 

5. Focused interviews with representatives In home economics education 
in each institution, 

6. Evaluation of each institution's student teaching center by super- 
vising teachers, college personnel and in some cases student teachers* 



^ Statement prepared at Michigan State University under the leadership of 
Dr. Thelma Porter. 



The representatives of ins t it ut ions Indicated, ho\^ever, 'that 
they werey In process of revising their progranis and in discussiohs, 
it was difficult to identify and classify common requirements or 
policies because of differences in institutional organisation/ 



The vJenefal Pattern of Distribution of Credit Hours 
in The Eight Approved Institutions 

The table which follows indicates the distribution of credit 
hours within the Individual, institutions. , 



TABLE 30VI 

DISTRIBUTION OF COURSES BY SBliSTER HOUks OP CREDIT 
IN PRE-SERVICE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICUU 
IN THE EIGHT APPROVED INSTITUTIONS 
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An analysis of uhe requirements of individual institutions participat- 
ing in the study indicates that apprcKioiately 39.6 per cent (or 46.9 
credits) of the average total credits required for graduation 122 .5 are 
devoted to courses in general education. These credits are distributed 
somewhat differently in the individual institutions, but tend to include; 
communication skills, American thought and literature, the physical, 
natural and behavorial sciences and the arts and humanities^ 

Ti?6nty*i6iglit snd thrss tsnths psr C6nt or spproxisistoly 34^6 
credits are allocated to professional courses in the various areas of 
home economics including the family, child development, consumer education, 
family economics, management, family health, foods and nutrition, cloth- 
ing and textiles, housing-home furnishings and household equipment. While 
the distribution of credits in home economics courses varies somewhat, 
the general pattern is very similar in the eight institutions. In 
some institutions, certain so-called home economics areas are taught in 
departments other than in home ecnomlcs. 

In all of the institutions, there is a tendency to meet only the 
minimum requirements in education, namely 22.4 semester or 33.6 term 
credits. This is approximately 17.8 per cent of the total credits 
rquired for graduation. The remainder of the program, 18.4 semester 
hours or 15.3 per cent, tends to be spent in recommended electives and 
in further meeting of the minors for certification. 



Description of the Required Home Economics. Courses 
with Emphasis on Common Ele^hts and Diversity 
in the Instructional Program in the 
Eight Approved Institutions 

The report which follows summarises the present status of required 
courses in home economics, as interpreted from detailed minutes of five 
all-day inter-institutional conferences in which representative faculty 
responsible for teaching required courses in nine major areas of home 
economics participated. Each institution made the decision as to the 
numbc. of faculty whom they wished to send and to the specific individuals 
who would represent the institution. 

Thirty-three college faculty members participated. Each institution 
had an opportunity to explain and distribute materials which describe the 
required courses under consideration. Following this, an attempt was 
made to identify common elements and patterns of diversity, and to make 
recommendations considering the years ahead. 



Area: The family and child development 

The family - In some institutions, one single course on the family 
».s required while in other institutions, two are required. The required 
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course (s) on the family may be taught at any level from freshmen to 
senior year. The required courses may be taught outside of home ' 
economics or in home economics. It may be designated as a home eOonomlcs 
course but taught by a non-home economics staff member. The required 
course (s) when taught outside of home economics may vary widely in content 
depending on the Instructor and his school of thought. 

In one institution, a special course for prospective home economics 
teachers relating to child development and family relationships is taught 
in the college of education. This provides for additional Integration 
and enrichment. 

Child development - In the various institutions Included in the 
study, one single course in child care and development is required in 
the pre-service program for vocational bomemaking teachers. This course 
is usually taught in home ' economics but is taught in one institution in 
the psychology and education department. It is included in the program 
at' any level from the freshman to the senior year. In one Institution, 
a special course for prospective home economics teachers relating to child 
development and family relations is taught in the college of education. 
This provides for more integration and more enrichment in this area. 

Home management «• In each of the institutions participating in 
the study, both theory and practice are included in the required home 
management course or courses.. The required home management experience 
is organized in one of the following patterns: (1) integrated home 

management course in which both theory and practice are Included or (2) 
two separate courses, one of which is a theory course and one a practice 
course* Usually the theory course precedes the practice course but 
adjustments may be made for students. 

The total credit hours required in honie management varies from 2.6 
to five semester credits: (1) the combination or Integrated "theory 

and practice course" tends to be 3 semester credits; (2) the separate 
theory course varies from two to three semester credits and the . 
residence or practice course varies from two to three semester credits. 

The required theory course in home management is "taken” by 
students in the sophomore year in one institution; in other institutions 
it is taken by students in the junior or senior years. The required 
practice course in home management is taken by students in the junior 
or senior years. In one institution, it is taken the last semester 
of the senior year. 

Each of the institutions has some type of prerequisite for the 
home management course(s). These {requisites vary considerably. 

There are wide differences in the size of classes and total en- 
rollments in home management courses* This affects the time available 
by the staff for individual contacts. 

For persons Hying in a managerial situation adjustments are made 
in each institution in the "practice” or ^'residence" aspect of the home 
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management experience. In the oast, some institutions have provided 
opportunity for both husbands and wives to ha\e residence experience, 
This practice seems to have been replaced and/or is being replaced 
by ''living out" experience in which married home economics students 
have planned and guided managerial experience in their own home. 



All institutions provide some type of facility as a house or an 
apartment for the "home management residence" experience. The resident 
housing facilities, the length of residence and number or students to be 
accomodated vary considerably among the institutions. The facilities, 

nuinber of students and length of time in residence seem to be inter- 
related. 



1. A large residence is used in one institution. This provides 
varied experiences other than those usually involved in a 
home management residence. The students after having 
satisfied the home management course requirements continue 
to live in the house for the remainder of the semester. 

I*' institution a small apartment is provided within the 
home economics department near the other home economics class- 
rooms and laboratories. This apartment is used for other 
purposes than the "residence" experience. 

3. Other institutions provide for single or multiple apartments 
or houses which accommodatte four to six students at any one 
time. The length of residence in these situations depends 
upon the number of students which must be accomtnddated. For 
ex^le, in one institution, the length of residence is three 
weeks. In another the length of residence is one semester. 

The type of organization of the residence home management experience 
seems to vary considerably among institutions. The general purpose and 
organization of the home management residence or managerial experience 
appear to fall into three general patterns: 

1. An experience in which there is an integration of all home 
economics courses. The residence is a capstone experience. 

2. An experience in which major or exclusive emphasis is placed 
on the management rationale. 

3. An experience in which there is enrichment of various home 
economics courses, among which management is only one. 

While the home management course(s) seems to build on and makes use 
of learnings in other courses, there appears to be no consistent policy 
or practice for organized follow-up of management learnings or enrichment 
of the management concepts following the required courses. 

The faculty reported that students frequently point out th<j occurance 
®®berials and experiences in the home management course(s) 
and in other home economics courses. 
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Family economics - One required course in the area of family 
economics is required in the pre •service home economics teacher education 
curriculum in each of the instit^ ^ions. 

The titles of required courses in the family economics area seem 
to vary widely: Family Economics; Family Finance, <!onsumer Economics, 

Personal and Family Buying, and Teaching of Consumer Economics; 

In one institution the required course in the family economics 
area is taught in the College of Education. There is a policy on 
this particular campus that if a needed course for teachers is not 
offered by the "subject matter department" that the course may be 
developed and offered by the College of Education. 

: The number of credits required in the family economics area varies 
from two to three semester credits. 

The levels at which the courses are offered varies from the sophomore 
to the senior year. 

The Home Management course may precede or follow the required 
course in the family economics are&. There are wide variations in 
prerequisites for the required couraee in family economics area. The 
following are examples of statements f-bcut prerequisites:. None, junior 
or senior level; majors only, and courses in sociology and - 

economics. 

The experiences provided in the family economics area vary in the 
institutions. In some insti^utions the required family economics course 
Includes considerable empha>tj on the laaaagerial process or rationale, 
while in others this may be given very little emphasis. Three major 
references are used. There is some question about the most suitable 
textbook. Some institutions had used one and have shifted to anotter 
and are still questioning. 



Area: Art and design, home furnishings, housing, and household equipment 

Art and design All institutions cooperating in the study require 
at least one course in art. The titles of required art courses in each 
of the institutions vary considerably. 

The required art courses in some institutions are taught in the 
art department, while in other institutions they are taught only in 
the home economics department. In one institution a required introductory 
art course is taught by the industrial arts, fine arts and home economics 
faculty using the team approach. 

The credits for requirv<3d courses in art varies , from two to three 
semeester credits. The required courses in art and. design are taken 
by prospective horaemaking teachers in the first two years of the 
college program. 
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In addition to the required art' course,* ait concepts are inter- 
‘ related and integrated throughout home econoa;ics courses. 

Home furnishings - All institutions in the Study have at } 
one required course in home furnishings. The required course in home 
furnishings is offered at the sophomore to senior levels, but tends 
to be taken at the sophomore and junior levels. ' rarge in credits 
of the required course in home furnishings is from co three 
semester credits. 

In all institutions an art course is a prerequisite to the required 
course in home furnishings. This art course may be taught in the home 
economics and/or art departments. 

Required courses in home furnishings vary in the department in 
which they are taught. Required courses in home furnishings are 
u€cally taught in the art department or in home economics. In one 
institution the required course in home furnishings for prospective 
homemaking teachers is taught in home economics education. This is 
because no course is available in the home economics department. 

Housing -In the pre-service program for homemaking teachers, some 
emphasis is placed on housing in each of the institutions represented. 
There appears to be less emphasis on housing than on the ’’home furnish- 
ings" aspects. TWo of the institutions require a course in housing 
for undergraduate home economics students majoring in teacher education. 
Institutions differ in their degree of emphasis on housing in the pre- 
service education program for homemaking teachers. Course titles in 
the housing area vary considerably indicating differences in content 
or emphasis. 

The number of credits for required courses on housing varies from 
two to three semester credits. The required course in housing is taken 
by students from the sophomore to senior levels. The prerequisite for 
the required housing course appears to be a course in home furnishings. 

There are indications that certain aspects of housing are considered 
in and are actually aspects of several types of courses. Courses in 
Home Management, Family Economics, and Family Finance give various types 
of emphasis to housing. Two examples of this are: (1) "financing 

housing" and (2) "housing needs of families considering the life 
cycle." 

Household equipment - No institution represented requires a course 
in household equipment for its undergraduate students preparing for 
teaching of homemaking. In general, prospective homemaking teachers 
secure their learnings in household equipment if any, from parts of 
other courses. In Institutions offering a household equipment course, 
prospective homemaking teachers are encouraged to elect it, if it is 
at all possible. 

Four of the institutions offer an elective course in household 
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equipment. One institution is adding a two-semeater credit course in 
household equipment which will be an elective. 

V » % 

• • ” J « ^ 

‘ The household equipment courses are offered from the sophomore 
to senior level and tends to be two semester credits. The household 
equipment courses are taught in home economics • Moprequisites are 
required. for the household equipment courses in those institutions 
offering them. 

There appears to be variability in the content of household 
equipment courses. In one institution emphasis is placed on equiping 
the homemaking department in local schools; in another- institution it 
is on broad equipment problems. 



Area: Foods and nutrition 

Nutrition - In each of the institutions, one course in nutrition 
is required of prospective homemaking teachers. This one required 
nutrition course. is two to three semester credits and is taught in 
Home Economics. It is taught from the freshman through senior levels. 

The titles of the courses vary as shown by such titles as: "Food for 

Man" and’.‘Nutrition." 

In two institutions, the prerequisites for the nutrition course 
involve chemistry and food preparation courses. In the meal management 
course, students have opportunities to understand and use nutrition 
principles many times. Students continue their understandings in the 
special nutrition course. 

Emphasis in nutrition courses is placed on nutrition needs of 
families. The first nutrition course in one institution is entitled. 

Food for Man," This new course is based on the fact (1) that the 
food supply is different in various parts of the world but that the 
food elements needed for man are met in different waysS (2) that 
there are social, economic, political factors in the nutrition of 
people; (3) that these broadened understandings are Important for 
college home economics women. 

Food preparation, meal management and quantity food management - At 
least one food preparation and one meal management course are required 
for prospective homemaking teachers. A quantity foods course (school 
lunch operation) is also required. The total number of credits required 
in the foods area vary but are similar in range. In two institutions* 
no exception has been made to requirements relating to the school lunch 
course. In two institutions there has been an easing up of the require- 
ments to make possible other needed courses. This has been done with 
the approval of the State Board of Control for Vocational Education. 

Some institutions require chemistry as a prerequisite for the. foods 
courses and some do not. 






Both laboratory and lecture are included in food preparation^ and 
meal management courses; this Is also true for school lunch operation 
or the quantity foods course. Special projects in foods courses provide 
for increased depth. 



Basic understandings of food purchasing are included in the meal 
management courses. Institutions differ in the degree of emphasis 
given to values in relation to food. There is more emphasis than 
formerly on the "cultural aspects" of foods. In the Meal Management 
course in one Institution, the policy is not to have guests. Emphasis 
is placed on a purely learning situation. In this institution, there 
Is an effort to get away from "the frills." 



Arear Textiles and clothing 

Textiles « Some consideration is given to textiles in either 
integrated courses or in separate courses which are required of pro- 
spective homemaking teachers. In general, textiles is offered as a 
separate course but in one institution it is included in three integrated 
clothing courses. 

Courses in textiles are taken at the freshman to sophomore level 
and tend to be two to three semester credits. Usually there are no 
prerequisites to the textiles courses, however, in one Institution, 
chemistry Is a prerequisite. 

The number of hours of laboratory and lecture vary. In some 
institutions, the hours for laboratory and lecture are separated. 

In other institutions, they are combined. In one institution, there 
is no laboratory work. 

Several institutions are using the same text, but the faculty 
reported that they are not too happy with it and feel the need for 
something better. 

Clothing selection and construction -All of the Institutions in 
the Study have some course requirements for both clothing selection 
and clothing construction. In some institutions, clothing selection 
-and clothing construction are integrated and in other institutions, 
they are taught as separate courses in a sequence. The amount of 
credit in the clothing area varies from seven to ten semester credits. 

Institutions vary in their prerequisites for courses in clothing 
selection and construction. In some Institutions, there are no pre- 
requisites for beginning clothing courses. In other institutions, 
courses in art, chemistry, or elementry design may be prerequisites. 

The relative amount of time spent in laboratory and in lecture 
in clothing courses varies in institutions. Some require more time 
spent in the laboratory than in lecture. In one institution, all 
clothing laboratory work has to be done in class. In another 
'.nstitution, none or little laboratory work is done in the class. 
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In all of the institutions, chere is a greater emphasis than 
formerly on principles and concepts and their application. 

Representatives from the institutions reported considerable concern 
for reducing or lessening the emotional involvement of students in. making 
their garments in clothing classes. In some institutions emphasis is 
placed on basic principles with the use of muslin (not a wearable garment) 
so the pressure on the student is reduced and learning is maximized. 

Tne amount of emphasis being placed on clothing for the family 
varies considerable* The emphasis given to the sociological aspects 
of the clothing also varies considerably in institutions. Representatives 
from the institutions reported that there was little interest on the 
part of college students in altering garments. 



Description of Required Professional Education Courses 
with Emphasis on Common Elements and Diversity 
in the Instructional Pro^am in the 
Eight Approved Institutions : 



Description of required professional education courses 

Inquiry into the general nature of the professional education 
courses which are required before and following the student teaching 
experience was limited. Members of the faculty who ware responsible 
for teaching these courses did not participate in. any of the conferences. 
However, there appears to be a tendency of the institutions to meet 
the professional education requirements in different ways. Required 
courses place emphasis on (1) psychological foundations, nature and 
direction of learning and child development; and (2) on school and 
society; foundations of education and similar courses. In some, institu- 
tions, students have more observation and experiences in schools out- 
side of the student teaching experience. Not all Institutions have 
resident student teaching experience, but approximately one half of 
them do. 



TABLE XXVII 

GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES TAKEN BEFORE STUDENT TEACHING 



Institution i 


1 Course Title 


Number of 
Credits 


Albion 


Educational Psychology 


3 




Ftinciples of Teaching 


3 


Central 


Observation 


2 




Affiliation 


3 




Foundations of American Education 


3 
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Table XXVil.Coafeiaued 



. . . * Number of 

Institution j Course Title j credits 



1 

Eastern | 


Educational Psychology 


3 


Principles of Teaching 


3 




(Education) 

Orientation to Teaching 


None 

Credit 


MerCy 


Development & Psychology Foundations 
of Secondary Education 


4 




(Psychology) 






General Psychology 


3 




Child Development 


3 


Michigan 

State 


Individual & the School 
School & Society 


4 (6)* 
4 (5) 




Foundations of American Education 


3 


Northern 


Nature & Direction of Learning 


3 




Huiaan Growth & Development 


3 


Wayne 


None 




Western 


i Human Growth & Development 


'^3 


1 Introduction to Directed Teaching 


3 



*Term Hours 



Sequence of required home economics education courses In relation to 
student teaching , 

' The listings summarize the sequence of experiences of students 
before, concurrent and after student teaching as they vere reported by 
the teacher educators in the participating institutions. 

Supervised Observation • Two of the eight institutions, Central Michigan 
and Western Michigan, reported having courses in this area which 
students are required to take before student teaching* 

Central • Supervised Observation 3 semester hours 

Western • Human Growth and Development 3 semester hours 

Spec i ft" Methods - All eight institutions have such courses, 

Albion Methods of Teaching Home Economics 3 semester hours 

. /taken before student teaching 
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Central 



Eastern 



Mercy 

Michigan 

State 

Northern 



Wayne 



Western 



Special Methods in Home Economics.! semester hour 
Special Methods in Home Economics 1 semester hour 
taken concurrently with student teaching 

Methods and Materials in Homemaking Education 
3 semester hours 
• taken before student teaching 

Teaching of - Home economics 2 semester hours 
> taken before student teaching 

Methods of Teaching 3 semester hours 
*“ taken before student teaching 

Ifethods in Teaching Homemaking Education 2 semester 
hours 

Is taken before student eaching 
Vocational .Homemaking Education 3 semester hours 
taken after student teaching 

Methods and Materials of Instruction - Elementary 
School, Home and Family Living 3 semester hours 

Methods and Materials of Instruction - Secondary 
School, Home and Family Living 3 semester hours 

Homemaking Education Projects and Unit Plans in 
Junior High School 3 semester hours 

Homehaking Education Projects and Unit Plana in 
Senior High School 3 semester hours 

Secondary School Programs in Home and Family 
Living 2 semester hours 

' taken before student teaching 

Special Methods 2 semester hours 
Methods in Home Economics 3 semester hours 
taken before student teaching 



Common elements and div ersity : in the home economlcs_ methods courses in 
the cooperating institutions ~ 

"Here • are listed some of the common elements and differences or 
variability in the home economics methods courses* Course outlines 
were submitted by seven colleges and universities. 

Ana ‘Ays is of methods courses was made by a special committee 
following the conference. 
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The Common elements ; 



1, Each of the institutions givessome consideration to the scope 
purpose and philosophy of homemaking education* 

This is indicated in statements of objectives and/or major 
experiences or topics included in course outlines* 

All institutions indicated in their objectives that there was 
concern for helping students understand the scope and purpose 
of homemaking education. 

2* Each of the Institutions gives some consideration to program 
planning or to curriculum in either the objective, experiences 
or topics included in their course outlines, 

3* Each of the institutions includes* some consideration to teach- 
ing techniques. This is indicated in both objectives and in 
learning experiences or topics, 

4. Each of the institutions givessome consideration to instructional 
materials in their objectives, learning experiences and/or 
topics. 



Differences or variability 

The differences or variability indicated through analysis of course 
outlines were as follows: 

1* Not all of the institutions Indicated that they Include 
"vocational education" in their Home Economics Methods 
courses. 

Four of the institutions represented Indicated in their objectives 
that ^'vocational education" is a major concern* Five of the 
institutions indicated this in the experiences and/or topics* 

The general emphasis which is given to vocational education 
when it is Included in the Home Economics Methods course may 
deal with: 

a* Vocational homemaking in Michigan, including personnel , 
reports, etc* 

b Present scope of homemaking and family living - vocational 
education and the role of homemaking in the total field of 
family life education . 

^ National vocational education Acts. 
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d. Curricula or Programs - relation to general education. 

e. Requirements of the vocational homemaking program. 

f. Qualifications of homemaking teachers for the vocational 
program. 

2. In some institutions, enrichments are not included in program 

but* 

r — ^ j vr*. s&wu XsAv^wiUvsvs uiic 

k'yme Economics Methods courses. These aspects include: 

Future Homemakers of America Organization Advisory Committees 

Home visitations Adult homemaking 

Home experiences classes 

Conference * periods 

3, In a few institutions, some consideration is given to: 

a. Basic concepts of learnir j. 

b. Management of the department » including the room, its 
equipment, finances, extra class responsibilities, school 
parties and storage. 

Description of some common practices in student teaching 

_ . < 

The major responsibility for the student teaching experience in 

some institutions is assumed by special coordinators. The specific 
responsibility actually assumed by the home economics teacher educators 
and by the special coordinators varies somewhat between the Institutions. 

The coordinator appears to assume less responsibility in some institutions 
than in others. 

There is some evidence that in the student teaching experiences today, 
there is (1) less emphasis on the so-called vocational homemaking philosophy 
and requirements than has been true in the past and there is a tendency for 
the experience to be a more broadly conceived experience for teachers; 

(2) less supervision of student teachers by the home economics teacher 
educators than was formerly true with a shift in the role and responsi- 
bility to supervising teachers and student teaching coordinators; and (3) 
less communication between the supervising teacher and the home economics 
teacher educator because of pressures and problems of time.’ The common 
practice is for the home economics teacher educator to visit the center 
twice a c^irm or semester. 

There is a general belief that the supervising teacher is the most 
significant person in the student teaching experience, but there is also 
a belief that the supervising teachers are not given sufficient pro- 
fessional help. Table XXVIII summarizes the total number of schools used 
for home economics student teaching experience in a given year and the 
number of supervising teachers involved in the student teaching program. 
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TABLE X5CVII1 



NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHING CENTERS AND SUPERVISING TEACHERS IN HOME 

ECONOMICS TEACHER EDUCATION AT THE 
EIGHT APPROVED INSTITUTIONS 
1959-60 





i Student Teachlna Centers 


Supervising Teachers 


i On Campus 


Off Campus 


Albion 




I 


1 


Central Michigan 


• 


4 


5 


Eastern Michigan 


1 


1 




Mercy 




8 


8 


Michigan State 
* 




18 


25 


Northern Michigan 


1 


1 


2 


Wayne State 
Suburban 




3 




Metropolitan 




15 


18 


Western Michiga.i 


/ 

1 


7 


10 


ToU 


3 


56 


69 



Description of the studftnt teaching centers 

I*ittle informstion vas made available about the type of communities 
in which student teaching centers are located, and the relationship 
between the type of school in which student teaching was done and the 
type of school in which the student was placed the first year/ of 
teaching. 



Criteria for selection of student teaching ce?iters 

The following criteria are listed in the Report of the National 
Home Economics Teacher Education Committee.' 
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The selection of directed teaching centers is made by appropriate 
representatives from the teacher-training institutions in cooper- 
ation with the State supervisory staff in home economics education, 
local school officials and teachers involved* In selecting a 
teaching center, the following factors are considered: 

1* The standards and scope of the homemaking education 
program. 

2. The willingness of the teacher to work cooperatively with 
the institutions in developing the student teaching program. 

3. The experience, training and other qualifications of the 

teacher to supervise and direct the various aspects of 
the student teaching program. . 

4. The attitude of the coomiunity, local administrators, 

and school staff toward homemaking education and supervised 
student teaching. 

5. The possibility for making provisions in the teacher's 
schedule and/or salary to compensate for the work involved 
in supervised teaching. 

6. The geographic location in relation to the college. 

7. The extent to which the school and community are representa- 
tive of situations in x^hich the graduates are likely to 
teach. 

The home economics teacher education staff and supervising teacher 
in the local school id cooperation with other appropriate representa- 
tives of the teacher education Institution and the local school, 
have the responsibility for the supervision of the student teaching 
in the centers. 



Appraisal of the Pre -Service Program for Iffome Economics Teachers 

One hundred thirteen home economics teachers, who had recently 
completed their xinder graduate program and who had had from one month to 
three years of teaching experience were sent a questionnaire which contained 
many items common to the questionnaires which were sant to o'ther groups 
of teachers, but which also contained some questions which were asked 
only of this group. It was believed that these recent graduates would be 
in best position to evaluate their total undergraduate programs, at least 
better than would groups who had completed their undergraduate programs 
at various other periods of time. Sixty-six per cent of this gxoup 
responded. 

These recent graduates, who had had some teaching experience were 
asked to indicate the degree to which they felt the emphasis placed on 
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certain aspects oi their program was too much,“ too little" or about 
right. 



Reaction to the emphasis giv en to the g eneral education propL~ani 



In general, the home economics teachers who responded according 
to TableXSnXfelt that the amount of emoh^sis <^ii70n tn nVivo'i/*Al 
sciences, natural sciences, beliavorial sciences, philosophy and the 
arts, and to cooiminlcation skills was ‘ahout ri^t," However, in the 
field of philosophy and the arts, the reaction of the home economics 
teachers was divided between believing that there was ‘'too little" 
emphasis and believing that there was "about ri^t" emphasis. 



1ABLE XXIX 

REACTKMS OF 73 HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS WHO HAVE TAUGHT 1-3 TEARS AS TO 
THE DE(31EE OF EMPHASIS WHICH WAS GlvfeS TO REQUIRED COURSES IN THE GENERAL 

EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Aspect of the Ihidergraduate 
Program - Required Courses 
in Home Economics (or part 


1 

Incj^ded 

Program 


Evaluation of the Degree of Emphasis 
Given or tome Economics Teacher Program 


q£ cQuraea V 


Too Much 


1 Too Llttlei About Rieht 


Uncertain 


The physical sciences 
(chemistry, physics, 
iitatheinatics) 


62 


8 '! 


6 


I ^ 

47 


0 


The natural sciences. 


61 


1 1 


12 


51 




(biology, bacteriology) 


Jl 


0 


The behavorial sciences or 
social sciences (psychology, 
sociology, anthropology) 


62 


2 


17 


44 


2 


Philosophy and the arts 


45 


0 


22 


27 


2 


Coiiununlcation skills 


59 


1 


13 


46 


1 


Total Reaction to Group of Courses 


12 


70 


215 


5 




Reaction to the Importance of and Degree 
Given to Various Types of Emphases 

In summarizing the reactions of home economics teacher educators 
and home economics teachers of varying backgrounds, there was some 
agreement about the importance of the sociological-physchological. 
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the art and the scientific, emphases in the .preparation of. hooie economics 
te'ichers. Neither vias there agreement as to the degree of emphases in 
tie undergraduate program. 



The ~sc»ciologieai«*Dsvch Q logical em p hasis 

All of the home economics teacher educators believed that the 
sociologlcai«psychological emphasis vas ‘’very important" in the under- 
graduate program for home economics teachers. Eighty-six per cent of 
the teacher educators believed that "too little" emphasis v&a given to 
it I ' 14% thought the emphasis vas ‘about right." 



The art emphasis 

All of the home economics teacher educators thought that the art 
emphasis was "very important" in the teacher education program. One 
hundred seventy-three teachers also agreed that it was "very important" 
and 139 thought it was of "some Importance.” Of the 472 teachers, 179 
of the teachers believed that the present emphasis on art was "about 
right," but 92 felt that was "too little" emphasis. Seventy per cent 
of the teacher educators thought that there was "too little emphasis’* 
on art and 30 per cent thought the degree of emphasis was "about right.'* 



The scientific emphasis 

All of the home economics teacher educators thought that the 
scientific emphasis was very Important in the education of home economics 
teachers. Fourteen per cent thought there was "too much" emphasis, 

55 per cent thought there was "too little" emphasis and 29 per cent 
thought it was "about right," Of the 472 home economics teachers, 152 
thougiht the scientific emphasis was "very important" and 151 thought it 
was of "some importance," (fee hundred sixty-ei^t home economics 
teachers thought that there was about the "rig^t emphasis" given to it. 
Obviously this is one area in which there was not a high degree of 
agreement . 



Problem solving or critical thinking 

All of the home economics teacher educators thought that problem 
solving and critical thinking were very important in home economics 
teacher preparation. Eighty-five per cent thought there was "too 
little emphasis" and 15 per cent thought it was "about right." 

Of the 472 home economics teachers, 248 thought problem solving 
or critical thinking were very important and 153 thought that there 
was "too little" emphasis placed on it in the undergraduate program 
and 107 thought it was "about rlgiht." 
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Seminars for integratin g concepts - pulling things together or relating 

All of the home economics teacher educators thought thia . was” very 
important.” Fifty-five per cent thought that there was "too little” 
emphasis being placed oa integrating, and relating or pulling things 

together; 45 per cent thought that there was "about right” emphasis 
or were uncertain, - . ... . . 

Of the 472 home economics teachers, 165 thought that relating and 
integrating was "very important;** 109 thought it was of "some importance!* 
One hwdred thirty-two thought there was "too little” emphasis being 
ri^t tntegratina and 94 thought the emphasis was "about 



Basic pri nciples or generalizations 



All of the teacher educators believed that understanding of basic 
principles or generalizations was very important in the preparation of 
home economics teachers at the undergraduate level. Fifty-five per cent 
of the teacher educators thought that there was "too little” emphasis 
being placed on basic concepts; forty-five per cent thought that the 
emphasis was "about right." 



Two hundred eight of the 472 home economics teachers agreed that 
basic concepts were "very important;” 163 thought that the degree of 
emphasis given in the undergraduate program was "about right”, and 
89 thought there was "too litt Id' emphasis.' 



Lication of 
situations 



principles, generalizations to concepts to widely different 



All of the home economics teacher educators believed that the ability 
to apply principles, concepts or generalizations to widely different 
situations was very important. Fifty^five per cent thought that there 

emphasis placed on it in the undergraduate program, 
and 33 per cent thought the emphasis was "about right" and 12 per cent 
were ''uncertain." 

Of the 472 home economics teachers, 208 thought the application of 
basic principles was "very important;'’ 145 thought there was "too little" 

emphasis placed cn application, and 115 thought the emphasis was "about 
right." 



th® impo rtance of and emphasis eiven to certain methods of 
teaching 

In general, the home economics teacher educators qualified their 
reactions to the importance of laboratory experiences, demonstrations, 
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discussions' arid lectures 'in promoting learning for prospective home 
economics teachers at the undergraduate level. There Was agreement 
that field wort was important for prospective home economics teachers, 
in helping them to understand and knew real families different from 
their own families. There was also a high degree of agfeemSnt that 
independent work by students was important in the undergraduate program. 

• A relatively. high percentage of home economics teachers checked 
.these methods as being ’'very important,’' but many checked them as having 
"some importantc." However, this was reversed for lectures. In general, 
the ^home economics teachers thou^t that the emphasis was "about right" 
for laboratory, lectures, and independent work. . i 

_ Reaction to the emphasis given to required home economics courses 

There was. a strong total acceptance or satisfaction with the amount 
of emphasis given to the group of courses including: foods and nutrition, 
clothing and textiles j housing, home furnishings, household equipment 
and art and design* Very few thought that. there was "too little" emphasis, 
although there were some who thought there. was "too much": emphasis . in 
certain areas. 

The reaction was different in the group of courses Including: family 
relations, marriage, child devalopment^ home management, consumer education 
and family economics.. IHklle many believed that the amount of eoiphasi^i 
was "about right," there were many who felt. that there was "too little" 
emphasis placed in certain areas. Very few felt that there was "too much" 
emphasis placed in any of the areas. 



Reactions of home economics teacher educators and home economics teachers 
to the consumer emphasis in the undergraduate program 

. All of . the hde^ economics teacher educators believed that the consumer 
emphasis was "very important" in the preparation of home economics teachers. 
Of the 472 home economics teachers who responded to the questionnaire, 284 
cheeked that they believed the consumer emphasis to be "very important" 

< at .the. undergraduate level. 

r ' .. ‘ ‘ ’ 

j , ; * . . . , < 

Three-fourths of the teacher educators thought that "too little" 
emphasis was given to; the consumer emphasis and one-fourth thought it 
was "about right.’-' One hundred sixty-nine of the home making teachers 
. also believed, thqt it was given "too little" emphasis ip the uniier graduate 
.. program. One hundred twenty-six believed that the present emphasis was 
^'about right." 

. ' i 

Reactions of home economics teacher educators and home economics teacher s 
to the emphasis in the management area 



All of the home economics teacher educators believed that the manage- 









ment or decision making process was very important*' in the undergraduate 
program for hoove economics teachers.. . Of the 472 home economics teachers, 
242 thought that it was *'very important;'' 

Fifty "five per cent of the teacher educators indicated that they 
believed that "too little" emphasis was given to the managerial-decision 
making process in the undergraduate program and 45 per cent thought it 
was about ri^t. Of the 472 home economics teachers, 109 thought that 
it was given "too little" emphasis and 145 thought that the degree of 
emphasis wan 'hbout right." In checking the responses from the teachers 
who had recently graduated, there were twice as many who thought it was 
"about right" as those who thought there was "too lit tie" ^emphasis. 



Reactions of home economics teacher educators And home economics teachers 
to the emphasis given to the area of the.. family and family relationships 
in the undergraduate program 

All of the home economics teacher educators believed that the 
family emphasis was "very important." Of the 472 home economics teachers 
who responded to the questionnaire 257 also thought it was "very important." 

All of the home economics teacher educators thought that there was 
"too little" emphasis on the family in the teacher education program. 

Of the 472 home economics teachers, 193 thought there was "too little" 
emphasis given to the family focus, but 182 thought there should be more 
experiences with real families different from the student’s own families. 

(toe hundred sixty-eight of the home economics teachers checked that they 
believed the emphasis was "about ri^t; in the undergraduate = program. 

Of these, 78 believed that more experiences with real families were 
needed. 



Reaction of home e^nomics teacher educators and hoave economics teachers 
to the emphasis given to the area of child development in the undergraduate 

Data were not secured from all of the home economists participating 
in the study, relative to the importance of child development and to 
their opinions about the degree of emphasis given to it in the under- 
graduate program. However, these data are available for a group of 73 
horns economics teachers who had recently completed their undergraduate 
work and who Itad been teaching from one to three years. A study of these 
findings indicatas that 66 per cent of the home economics teachers were 
in agreement that the amount of emphasis given was "about right;" twenty- 
three per cent thought that there was "too little" emphasis few 
thought there was too much" emphasis. 
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Sources of data relating to the appraisal of the home economics education 
undergraduate program 

Data relating to appraisal of the required home economics education 
courses at the undergraduate level were secured from home economics 
teacher educators and from home economics teachers throu^ the use of 
four questionnaires. These interviews were held with teacher educators 
from seven colleges and universities, 

A number of items ih’ the questionnaires which were sent to home 
economics teachers involved appraisal of the undergraduate home economics 
education courses including home economics methods and student teaching. 
The responses of the recent graduates were regarded as having special 
significance. These responses would tend to reflect reactions to the 
courses as they are currently taught. 



Reaction to the emphasis given to required courses in education and in 
home economics education 



In general, recent graduates who were not teaching believed that 
the amount of emphasis given to education courses * acl'dding adolescent 
psychology, psychology of learning, social founds ..ions, student teaching 
and seminars seemed to be "about ri^t," Rcwever, about half of the 
group felt that the emphasis given to general methods of teaching and 
home economics methods was "too little," and the other half thought it 
was "about right;" Few thought there was "too much" emphasis in any 
of the education courses. 



Appraisal of the total program of home economics education by home 
economics teacher educators 



The home economics teacher educators indicated through interviews 
and questionnaires they believed that: 

1. It is very important that the students in home economics 
education are able to relate their learnings from one 
course to another and from one field to another. 

2, The colleges at present attempt to help prospective home 
economics students relate their learnings to a limited 
extent in: 

a. student teaching and home economics special 
methods courses, 

b, professional education courses and home economics 
education courses. 



c. home econqmics eiducat ion courses and hoTO eoo^ofi)ics 
courses.' " 

They believe that less attempt is made to relate professional 
education courses and home economics education courses than 
is made in relating courses within home economics education or 
is made in relating home economics education and home economics 
courses • 

3. The seminar appears to be an emerging method for securing 
synthesis. This type of course is in operation and is 
elective in three institutions. There is a certain aioount 

of informal or incidental ‘'relating** with little or no plan. 

4. Prospective home economics teachers have the least difficulty 
in synthesizing their learnings in foods and nutrition. 

They haye the most difficulty in relating: management, consumer, 
and home furnishings. They also have great difficulty in "re- 
lating or integrating units.’* 

In the professional field, they have least difficulty with the 
"mechanics’* of teaching. They have most difficulty with: (1) 
"scope and sequence;" (2) in meeting individual differences; 
and (3) in the wise choice of methods. 



Appraisal of home economics special methods courses by home economics 
teacher educators 



Iv The bases upon which the special methods courses in h*ime 
economics is built are relatively different and there is 
no clei.*: cut pattern throughout all institutions. 

2. The home economics teacher educators report that the special 
methods course as it is now planned and taught, provides* for 
insufficient time. The general reaction is that there is 
*'room for improvement," 

3. In special methods courses, students in the various institutions 
do not have extended working periods or laboratory work. One 
institution reported extended working periods. Students tiave 
independent projects such as: resource units; bulletin boards; 
observational adult classes. 

4. Teacher educators reported, providing considerable help with 
evaluating student progress and evaluating the effectiveness 
of the program and of teaching. Less emphasis is placed on 
evaluating outcomes of the program than on evaluating student 
progress , 
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5. The following are recominendaoions for speoial methods and 
student teaching: 

j 

a. Emphasize broad concepts of planning applied to all 
levels. 

b. Provide opportunity for prospective home economics 
teachers to visit and observe roaster teaching « 

c. Work toward closer relationships between the supervising 

teacher and college supervisoto 

- • 

d. Provide more In-service training of supervising teachers. 

e. Develop seminars. ■ 

f. Develop useful materials. 

I 

6. There is very little experin»ntation or experimental methods 
being u^ed in Special Ifethods courses or student teaching in 
some im^titutions. 



The New Home Economics Program at Michigan State University 

The following description of the tiaw Michigan State University 
program has been quoted from the Annual Report of the Dean, College of 
Home Economics, Michigan State University, 1960-61. 

The philosophy of the core is based upon a belief iu the 
importance of and understanding of the Institution of the family 
as an anchor of relevance for the field of home economics.. Tlie 
core includes 15 credits (non-laboratory) encompassing bread con- 
cepts and principles organized int<\ the following courses: 

Design for Living — Value identification and judgement 
through the study of design, a vital part of living; 
design components as they relate to environment and 
daily living. 

Nutrition for Man — Food supply around the world; 
consideration of some factors which determine what 
societies and families eat — taboos, beliefs, rituals 
and symbolism of food; nutritional needs of man -- 
meeting these needs in different ways. 

Human Development in the Family — Influences of values 
in a society upon the psttera of family life; growth and 
development of fa.nlly members; changing roles of family 
members and conflict in roles; family structure around 
the world; family authority patterns. 
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Management: and Dec is ion -Making in die Family Concept 
of tnanageuien;: ; purposes of managerial activity; decision- 
making functions of management; role of values in management 
and the relationship of goals :o values. 

Senior -Seminar — An attempt to bring the total university 
experience of the student into a meaningful whole. 

This new core dees net represent a mere sampling of first courses 
In the traditional areas of home economics, but rather a movement 
out of some of these areas with an emphasis on obtaining competences 
which fit into role expectations in modern society. It is an 
entirely new approach to home economics which provides basic under- 
standings in family living. While the experiences in this core are 
obviously appropriate for students in home economics, they should 
also contribute to the general education of other students through- 
out the University. 

In addition to this core, changes in professional sequences 
have been made for majors in Foods, Nutrition, Institution 
Administration, General Textiles and Clothing, Interior Design, 

Child Development and Teaching, and Home Economics Education. The 
majors in Dress Design, Textiles, and Child Development (without 
teaching), and the Two-Year Terminal Program were discontinued. 
Revisions still need to be made in the Retailing, Equipment, 

Extension, and General Home Economics majors, as well as in the 
n^jor relating Home Economics to the Communication Arts. The 
course offerings for the "major' sequences are designed to educace 
for the professions and also to provide for a broader general 
education than was formerly possible. In the development of the 
professional programs,- the following principles were used: (1) 
emphasizing qualitative changes rather than mere manipulating and 
shuffling of content; (2) broadening the perspective of professional 
courses so that they become "Liberalizing;" (3) reducing the number 
of required courses in order that: .the student may draw on total 
University resources; (4) identifying concepts and principles which 
will be most significant to the intellectual growth of the student. 

An over-all model of the program in home economics encompasses -- 
(1) at least 25% in general eduaation; (2) ei^t per cent in a 
college core (home economics); (3) about 12 to 20% in relevant semi- 
professional courses, e.g. , economics and marketing for the Retail- 
ing major; chemistry physiology and bacteriology for the dietitian; 
fine arts for the Interior Design major; psychology, sociology 
and anthropology for the Child Development major; ( 4 ) approximately 
25% in a professional major; (5) twenty to 25% as electives. 

The new curricula in Home Economics provide a balanced combination 
of general education and professional preparation. 
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CHAPtER' XIV 



THE IN-SERVTCE PROGRAM FOR HO^^ ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

(NON CREDIT) 



ileaning of In-Service Education 

Educators are agreed that a coht?.nued program for teacher growth 
18 needed. Several significant factors are apparent. 

X. Growing awareness of the complexity of teaching. 

2, Increasing the standards for pre-service education of a 
teacher will not eliminate the need for continued In- 
service preparation and professional growth. 

3, Growing relacionship between pre-service and in-service 
education of teachers. 

4, Providing in-service education which is concerned with 
"doing*' and not merely with listening. 

*>. Analyzing strengths and weaknesses of the orogram and 
utilizing specific problems as the focus of attention. 

6. Following the beginning teachers as early in the school 
year as possible. 

Improving the pr lesslonal competency of educational workers 
since education s continuously facing new and challenging 
nrobleras . 



Present Practices of Non-credit In-Service Educt Ion 

The eight institutions participating in the Study and the consultants 
in Homemaking and Family Life Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, reported four major categories of non-credit in-service 
education activities for home economics teachers in Michigan, and they 
are as follows: 



Activitie s provided teachers for non-credit professional study 
on the college campus and/or in the field 

a . on Campus 

Albion 
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A more detailed description of the new orograa at Michigan State 
University 



The following curriculum provides more detailed 
relating to the new home economics teaching major at 
University. 

I. General Education 



American Thought and Literature 9 

Natural Science 12 

Social Science 12 

Humanities 12 

Health, physical education 

and recreation 3 

II. Home Economics cord 

Nutrition for lian 3 

Design for Living 3 

Human Development in the Family 3, 

Management and Decision Making 

in the Family 3 

Senior Seminar 3 

III. Semi-Professional 

Option I 12-20 

Chemistry (specified courses) 

Option II 20 



Courses in sociology, social work, 
psychology, philosophy, political 
science (specified courses) 

IV. Professional Home Economics 
(specified courses) 

Foods and Nutrition > 

Home Management and Child Development 13 

Textiles, Clothing and Related Art 13 

V. Professional Education 

Individual 

School and Society 

Methods a£ Ifome Economics Teaching 

Student Teaching 

Seminar 

VI. Minor (one) 30 

Suggested Option I - Physical Science 
Suggestion Option II - Family Living 



information 
Michigan State 



45 credits 



15 



U-20 



36-41 



32-48 



•35-44 
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Central 


has workshops for teachers and supervising 
teachers 


Eastern 


has an Alumni Day a career day and a program 
for parents 


Mercy 


has a meeting for beginning teachers 


Michigan State 


has workshops for supervising teachers 


Northern 


reported none 


Wayne 


reported none 


Western 

b. In the Field 


has workshops for first -year teachers and 
for teachers in the MEA region 


Albion 


reported none 


Central 


reported none 


Eastern 


reported none 


Mercy 


reported none 


Michigan State 


has been conducting curriculum surveys 


Northern 


conducts a leadership training conference 


Wayne 


reported none 


Western 


reported none 



2. Field or school visits fo teachers and school administrators 



Albion 


reported none 


Central 


visits first-year teachers and others on 
request 


Eastern 


reported no planned visits 


Mercy 


reported none 


Michigan Statu 


visits first-year teachers and others upon 
request 


Northern 


visits first-year teachers and others upon 
request 
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Wayne 



visits teachers on request from principal 



Western 


visits first -year teachers and others upon 
request 



• Consultant services on individual . group and state levels 



Albion 


reported none 


Central 


has conferences for supervising teachers 
and for high school teachers both in groups 
and individually and works with regional 
study groups on curriculitm 


Eastern 


has individual teacher conferences and 
regional curriculum study groups 


Mercy 


has curriculum study groups, individual 
and state conferences 


Michigan State 


has supervising teacher conferences, regional 
curriculum study groups, individual and group 
conferences 


Northern 


has individual and group conferences, F.H.A. 
regional and MEA regional conferences and 
sub«regional administrator 


Wayne 


has individual teacher conferences on campus, 
regular group meetings and school groups 


Western 


has regional curriculum study groups and 
conferences for supervising teachers and 
conferences on campus for teachers 



4. Printed materials 



Albion 


reported none 


Central 


prepares packets, shares and/or lends materials 
and has an Instructional Center 


Eastern 


prepares some publications and mimeographed 
materials 


Mercy 


prepares materials for its own teachers 


Michigan State 


prepares bulletins, evaluates materials, 
shares, and/or lends materials and has an 
Instructional Center 
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Northern 



prepares raaterials at workshops, and 
duplicates them, locates materials and 
sends it on request 



Wayne 



reported none 



Western 



prepares bulletins and materials 




Michigan carries on research studies and some experiomintal programs ; 
(2) Michigan State does some compilation of research studies; (3) 
Northern Michi!3an evaluates materials for supervision, encourages re- 
search, interprets results of research and promotes and Integrates 
home economics; and (4) Western Michigan University holds special 
workshops when requested by teachers. 

The Department of Public Instruction through its Homeraaking 
Education Service, works very closely with the various institutions in 
helping to provide these services to the homemaking teachers. 



Sources of data for appraisal of the non-credit in-service program 

The sources of data for appraisal of the non-credit in-service 
program included: (1) Home economics teacher educators in the cooper- 
ative institutions; <2) Homemaking and Family Life consultants in the 
State Department of ^blic Instruction; and (3) a group of homemaking 
teachers who have been involved In two of the major features of the 
home economics non-credit in-service program, namely the Annual State 
Horae Economics Teachers Conference and local school visitation by a 
State consultant. 



Principles of in-service education 

1. A social philosophy will be the coordinating force in 
determining the character of the subsequent parts of 
the in-service teacher education program. 

2. xne in-service program provides for flexibility of 
operation to adjust to the needs and condltioiiS of a 
particular situation, 

3. Objectives of the in-service program are based upon problems 
within the immediate local situation (and the total society 
as it affects the local situation) and upon the recognised 
needs, interests and problems of teachers in relation to 
current teachers performance and pupil behaviors. 



Evaluation of the Non-Credit In-Service Program 
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4. The local school as it functions in the local and greater 
community is the setting for *. guiding teachers to carry on 
the in-service teacher education program. 

t 

5. The local situation enlists systematic and sustained 
cooperation of educational and community agencies in 
guiding and evaluating experiences. 



The methods used m directing learning must be puri^oseful 
and varied, based upon the best current concepts of the 
learning process. 



The program proceeds by means of an orderly planned and 
developed scries of activities judged by the results it 
secures. 

8. The in-service program employs orderly procedures of think- 
ing, studying, evaluating, and improving the products and 
processes of instruction— it must contain a well balanced 
program of work. 



9. A well balanced program content includes sufficient learn- 
ing activities of various types to meet the needs and contri- 
bute to the attainment of different purposes. 

10* The in-service program includes provision for its own 
evaluation. 



These principles of in-service education were accepted as valid 
for use by the home economics teacher educators at a conference devoted 
to the In-Service Program. Staffs in the individual ins ti tut., ns and 
the State Department of Public Instruction used a special form provided 
for evaluation of the non-credit aspects of the in-service home economics 
teacher education program. The use of the form was demonstrated at 
the January conference of the Michigan Department of Public Instruction, 
Home and Family Life Education by Dr. Meta Vossbrink in appraising the 
present practices in non-credit home economics in-service teacher education 
Following the conference, seven of the eight institutions evaluated their 
own programs. 

Table XXX summarizes the responses of the teacher educators with 
reference to the non-credit in-service programs in their own institutions 
and the responses of Homemaking and Family Life Education Consultants, 

State Department of Vocational Education for their own service at the 
State level. 

It appears that teacher educators in the various institutions feel 
they attempt to use principles of in-service education to a relatively 
high degree, but they report only moderate development of their prograins 



in their own institutions* Ths homamaking and family life education 
staff of the State Department of Public Instruction tended to indicate 
only moderate use of principles of in-service education. Both groups 
tended to be aware of certain well -developed and certain undeveloped 
aspects of the program. 



lABLE XXX 



THE DEGREE TO WHICH PRINCIPLES OF IN-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 
ARE BEING USED IN THE NON-CREDIT ASPECTS OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER EDUCATION 
BY TEACHER EDUCATORS AND H0MEMARIN6 AND FAMILY LIFE CONSULTANTS 



Principle 


Degree to Which Principle 
is Used in Practice 


General Appraisal of Practices 




Hieh ! 


Moderate 


Little 


Devef ooed 


Moderate, 

Developed 


Developed 


1. 


1 


6 * 






4 


3* 


2. 


7* 






3* 


4 




3. 


7 


* 




4 


3 


* 


A. 


6 


* 


1 . 


2 


4 


1 * 


5. 




6 


1* 




6 


1* 


6 . 


5 


1* 


1 


1* 


5 


1 


7. 


6 * 




1 




6 


1 


8 . 


5 


1* 


1 




5 


2 


9* 


6 


♦* 


1 


6 * 




1* 


10. 


5 


1* 


1 


5 


1 


1 



^Indicates Responses by Homemaklng and Family Life Consultants, State 
Department of Vocational Education. 

An analysis of the evidence given by teacher educators to support their 
appraisals 

1. The program is for teachers and they are active participants. 

2, Program provides for individual differences - bachelor ‘‘s. 
non-degree, some masters level, 
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3. We have tried to originate with needs of teachers, but some 
times these are out of hands depending on offerings* 

4. Local school could be moice responsible for changes and 
encouraging experiences for teachers. 

5. An attempt is made by local schools for credit courses, 
surveys , etc. More I believe could be done. 

6. 1 think a better job could be done for supervising teachers 
in graduate study programs. 

7. I think our graduate program through study has done much to 
encourage teachers to study. More direction needs to be given 
to certification plans and activities. 

8. Teachers do have chance to do things they see valuable and 
helpful to them. 

9. The Master's program should place great emphasis on field 
study where teachers actually work, 

10. More follow-up of graduate students to note changes in teachers 
and programs. 



Participation of Homemaking Teachers in Mon-Credit 

In-Service Education 

Further discussion and evaluation of the non-credit in-service program 
a nters on the major organized activities and on several of the informal 
afpects. The State Home Economics Curriculum Program including the Annual 
State Home Economics Teachers Conference and regional meetings constitute 
the basic organized non-credit in-service activity. All home economics 
teachers in vocational and non -vocational homemaking programs participate 
in this program. Approximately 450 to 500 teachers attend the Annual State 
Home Economics Teachers meeting which is usually held in either Grand Rapids 
or in East Lansing or Lansing. A pre -conference for first year, returning 
and new home economics teachers is scheduled prior to and as a part of the 
annual conference. A spring conference for home economics teachers, in the 
Upper Peninsula is also a part of the state curriculum program, this provides 
opportunities for teachers in this area who might not be able to attend the 
fall conference. 

The Stc^te home economics curriculum program is an organization which 
has been active for approximately 15 years. It is an organization for 
stimulation of teacher leadership and for cooperative interchange and 
articulation between professional groups. The chairman is the Chief of Home 
Economics and Family Life Service, State Department of Public Instruction. 
There is an advisory committee composed of the regional chairmen and co- 
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chairmen from the Michigan Education Association regions, representative 
teacher educators and city supervisors. The teachers assume many 
responsibilities for leadership and/or are involved in guiding, planning, 
reporting the work of the teachers in their regional organization. The 
advisory committee assists in planning the Annual State Home Economics 
Teachers ct^nference. 

The informal aspects of the non-credit in-service program include such 
opportunities as: attending conferences scheduled by the colleges; having 
individual conferences with members of the State staff in homemakihg 
education or with college representatives; having members* of the State 
or college representatives visit in their sch^jls and discuss profess! ’ 
problems of concern. 

In appraising these services only those teachers who had met certain 
criteria were used in the sample. One hundred two homemaking teachers were 
identified as ones who had attended the two Annual State Conferences in 
1960 and in 1961, or who had, during 1960-61 and 1961-62, been visited in 
their local schools by a Homemaking and Family Consultant, State Department 
of Vocational Education, and had also attended one of the above State Con- 
ferences. The questionnaire which was sent to these 102 home economics 
teachers contained many of the Items which were Included in the questionn- 
aires sent to all teachers, but in addition it contained a few items relating 
to the teachers' experiences in the non-credit in-service program and to 
their reactions as to the value of these experiences for them personally. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the teachers in this group responded to the questionn- 
aire. 



A summary was made of the responses of home economics teachers as to 
their participation in various non-credit in-service activities and their 
reactions or opinions as to the value of these experiences for them person- 
ally. The summary Indicated that three-fourths had attended the annual state 
conference faring 1960-61 and 1961-62. About one-fourth of them had been on 
the program and about 30 percent had participated on special committees. 
Two-thirds of the group indicated that the conference was 'Very valuable" to 
them personally. About 73 percent of the group had attended fall meetings 
and of this group who attended, 36 per cent felt that it was of "consider^id. 
able value," In general,* the total number of ..responses In the' "very val- 
uable' and .'considerable value" were approximately the same. 

Responses from Home Economics teachers Indicated that only a few (46) 
had participated in special meetings or conferences sponsored by the college 
find of these, there was a relatively high level of satisfaction. A few of 
the homemaking teachers had requested and had had conferences with consult- 
ants in the State Office and/or in one of the colleges (10-15). The level 
of satisfaction was equally divided between "very valuable ' and "consider- 
able value.' 
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Approxiinately fifty per ce&fc of the hooie economics teachers had had 
visits to their local programs by a consultant in the State Department 
and college representatives* The homemaking teachers' reactions to the 
value of these visits tended to fce favorable* Forty £our per cent of the 
teachers who had had a member of the State Homemaking Staff visit their 
programs felt it was ’very valuable j” fifty per cent of the hooemafcing 
teachers who had had a home economics teacher educator visit them felt it 
was ’very valuable*” 

Only a few home economics teachers had participated in the past 
tw^ years in noc*credit research projects* In general^ the reactions of 
teachers was not highly favorable in terms of value to them* Only 26 
per cent of those who had participated felt that these experiences had 
been 'very valuable” for them* and 32 per cent felt .these experiences had 
been of ’considerable value 



CHA.PTER XV' 



THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM FOR HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

, f CREDIT ASPECTS) 

CERTIFICATION AND ADVANCED DEGREES 

The credit aspects of the in-service hoiae economics teacher education 
program in Michigan are discussed below under (1) certification and (2) 
advanced degree programs. 



Certification and In-Service Teacher Education 

There are two standards for, the certification of Michigan home 
economics teachers. One is popular:ly referred to as the "vocational 
certification requirements'- and the- other as "the general or non- 
vocational home economics certification requirements." The State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education has specified certain minimum 
requirements tot, the certification of vocational homemaking teachers. 
These are generally regarded as higher than those for the non-vccational 
homeraaking teacher* certification. The home economics teacher educators 
in Michigan agree that considering everything, there should be only one 
standard for certification of home economics teachers, this one being 
the vocational certification requirements as .defined by the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education. 



Present policies and practices 



Certification standards in Michigan have been built cooperatively 
and are accepted by the various groups as desirable for maintaining and 
the upgrading of the qualifications of home economics teachers. The 
general certification requirements of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, including those in the vocational area are regarded only 
as minimum requirements. Each institution is not only free, but en- 
couraged to build upon these minlmums established by the State. 

Each of the institutions evaluatss the program completed by the 
individual candidates and makes recommendations through its registrar 
i^r the appropriate teaching certificate. The consultants in the State 
Department of Public Instruction make certification recommendations 
only for graduates of institutions outside the State of Michigan and 
for graduates of Michigan colleges not approved for the preparation of 
home economics teachers for the vocational program. 
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Coordination of certification and advance d deg ree prograips 

Michigan institutions havs develO|.)ed polici.es .and procedures for 
relating the certification aspects of in-service education to the ad- 
vanced degree programs. Through enepuragement, long time planning 
and careful scheduling, home economics teachers, who aay not at first 
have thought they wished to become active candidates for the master's 
degree, actually are completing their advanced degrees with Increas- 
ing satisfaction and increasing competence. 



Enrollments of graduate students 

Table XXXIl summarizes the enrollment of students in graduate courses 
in the participatlcg institutions. The highest enrollment obviously 
is in the summer program. There are certain questions about. the data 
indicated ip this table. For example, the number enrolled during the 
year should be full-time graduate students and the number enrolled in 
"other'* should include students who take only one or two courses. These 
students mig^t be full-time homemakers or full-time teachers who are 
taking one or two courses during the year in extension or in residence. 
This part of the form seems to have been interpreted differently by 
the various institutions. Consequently, if figures or enrollments are 
to be comparable, there needs ^o be more unlfonnlty in interpretation. 

Advanced Degree Programs and In-Service Teacher Education 



Criteria 

The National Criteria Committee on Home Economics Teacher Education 
listed the following as Important in providing for graduate study in 
home economics education In institutions in a state. 

Provision for graduate study in home economics education 
is made only when the needs in the state, the facilities of 
the institution, the number and qualifications of, home economics 
and education staff members, and the strength In supporting areas 
justify it. 



Institutions offering graduate programs 

Graduate programs for home economics teachers are presently 
offered at the following institutions in Michigan: 

Central Michigan University 
Eastern Michigan University 
Northern Michigan College 
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*Data secured from "Enrollment and Placement of Graduates in Honie Economics Education" submitted by consultants 
State Department of Public Instruction, and further checked with the various institutions. 



Michigan State University 
Wayne State University 
Western Michigan University 



Descriptions of the graduate programs at Michigan State University, 
Wayne State University and Western Michigan University were made availa- 
ble for this Study in October, 1960. Descriptions of the graduate 
programs at Central Michigan University, Sastem Michigan University and 
Northern Michigan College were made available in 1961**62( The graui?ai.e 
programs in the first three institutions were started first and are 
more strongly developed. The graduate programs in the last three insti- 
tutions are in their early stages of development. Descriptions of the 
graduate programs in each of the institutions were secured through 
official catalogs and materials submitted by representatives from the 
institutions V No graduate programs have been developed at Albion College 
and at Mercy College. 



Master's Program 

The master’s candidate follows a program planned to develop competency 
and understanding in four areas through appropriate courses, individual 
study and close association with the faculty. 



Area I - home economics education 



Typical areis of study include trends in home economics education; 
curriculum, evaluation, adult education and supervision in home economics; 
programs in home and family living, and equipping and furnishing home 
economics departments. 



Area II - general professional education 

The student usually selects courses from the social, philosophic, 
historic -comparative aspects of education, and from educational psychology, 
guidance and personnel services. 



Area III - home economics 



The student selects courses offered by the college in home economics 
in such areas of emphasis as food and nutrition, textile and clothing, home 
management, fainlly economics^ family relations, child development, housing 
and home furnishings. 
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Area IV « related disciplines 



The student selects courses from such areas as sociology, psychology, 
Att, political science and others according to her interest* 



The specific study program within these four areas is. developed by 
the candidate and her advisor* It takes into account her . previous education, 
experience, general profess ional4iackgrouad and future career goals. 
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economics curricula and evaluation, research methods, and independent research. 



Doctoral Program 

• f 

The doctoral programs are designed for the person who shows exceptional 
leadership ability in home economics education. Most candidates follow a 
program that prepares them for a postion in the field of horn economics teach- 
er education or research* 

All the candidate's undergraduate and graduate program preparation is 
taken into account in selecting the study program that V7lll best., fit her 
future career goals* Because of the flexibility permitted to meet the 
individual needs of each candidate, only a general outline is presented here. 

The doctoral candidate plans the program with her advisory committee 
in three areas: 

1* Specialized professional education (home economics) 

2, General professional education 

3. Cognate area. An area of special interest to the candidate may 
be selected from the sciences and arts in Home Economics. The 
ch^oe is made according to they type of professional leader* 
ship development desired. 



Appraisal of the credit aspect of the in-service home economics program by 
teacher educators 



These are the principles of in-service education which were accepted 
by the teacher educators and an appraisal of the extant to which prime iples 
are in the program in the institutions and evidence given to support 

their appraisals. 



Principles of in-service education 

1. A social philosophy will be the coordinating force in determining 

the character of the subsequent parts of the in-service teacher education 
program. 



The in-service program provides for flexibility of operation to 
adjust to the needs and conditions of a particular situation. 

Objectives of the in-service program ate based upon problems 
within the immediate local situation (and the total society 
as it affects the local situation) and upon the recognized 
needs, interests and problems of teachers in relation tio 
current teachers performance and pupil behaviors. 

The local school as it functions in the local and greater 
community is the setting for guiding teachers to carry on the 
In-service teacher education program. 

The local situati n enlists systematic and sustained cooperation 
of educational and v*;offlmunity agencies in guiding and evaluating 
experiences . 

The methods used in directing learning must be purposeful and 
varied, based upon the best current concepts of the learning 
process. 

The program porceeds by means of an orderly planned and developed 
series of activities judged by the results it secures. 

The in-service program employs orderly procedures of thinking, 
studying, evaluating, and improving the products and processes 
of instruction— it must contain a well balanced program of work. 

A well balanced program content Included sufficient learning 
activities of various types to meet the needs and contribute 
to the attainment of different purposes. 

The in-service program Includes provision for its own evaluation. 
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CHfilPTER XVI : . - •„ ' 

APPRAISAL OF THE TOTAL PROGRAM OF HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 



Appraisal of the Michigan program of home economics teacher education 
as revealed through this study has been limited in this chapter to; appraisal 
in terras of the central question of the study; and (2) strengths of the 
program as viewed by the Michigan Home Economics Teacher Education Group* 



Appraisal in Terms of the Central 



Question of the Study 



At the 1958 National Home Economics Teacher Education Conference in 
Washington, D.C., a committee was appointed to identify Issues facing home 
economics and to present them for discussion at the conference* The stateii^ats 

were further refined after the conference* One. of the .issues, which was stated 
was: 

-Do changing pattejras of ^f&aily .^vipg iit^ouirBOGj^yi indlcistft 
increased emphasis in the home economics curriculum on abilities 
required in management and human relationships (and consumer education) 
and less emphasis upon manipulative skills? 

Reactions of Michigan home economics teacher educators to. the several issues 
following the national meeting indicated that 66 per cent agreed with the 
affirmative position; 17 per cent disagreed; and 17 per. cent were uncertain 
or did not respond. The issue above is related to the central question of the 
Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project: "Is the vocational education 
program ( - or home economics program) effectivS in the light of current and 
predictable social, economic and technological change?" 



table XXXII 



AN APPRAISAL OF PRESENT PRACTICES IN VOCATIONAL HCME ECONOMICS 
IN-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION AS REPORTED BY SEVEN INSTITUTIONS 

Credit Aspect 



Principle 



1 

2 

3 



KM 



I 

I 

t 

f 

% 

I 



f 

i 

i 

I 

t 



D’'.gree to which Principlei 

__ is Used in Practices | General Appraisal of Practices 



High » 


— — ' — ■ ■ ' ) ■ 

Moderate : Little 


Under - 
Developed i 


Moderate 


Well 

Developed 


tk 

7 ! 


i 

i 


1 




6 


7 


i 


i 

1 1 








i 


1 








7 : 

i 


1 * 


6 • 1 


i 
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(Table XXXIl continued) 



j begree to wbicb Ihrinclple 



& a* LAW A Jk V M 


Hish 


Moderate 


1 Under i 
Little Developed 1 


. ) 

Kodezate , 


Well 

Developed 


4 




7 




1 


6 




5 


7 






1 




6 


6 




7 




1 


6 




7 


7 






1 




6 


8 


7 






1 




6 


9 


7 






1 




6 


10 




7 




1 


6 




Total Responses: 


42 


28 




10 


24 


36 



Evidence given by teacher educators to support their appraisals 

!• The program is for teachers and they are active partiKipants • 

2. The program provides for individual differences - some masters non-degree; 
some masters degree c 

3o Attempt is made to originate with needs of teachers, but some times these 
are "out of our hands" depending on offerings. 

4. Local schools could be more responsible for changes and encouraging 
experiences for teachers. 

3. An attempt is made by local schools for support of credit courses, surveys, 
etc. ^bre could be done. 

6. A better job could be done for supervising teachers in graduate study 
programs . 

7> The graduate program has done much to encourage teachers to study. More 
direction needs to be given to certification plans and activities. 

8. Teachers have a change to do things they see valuable and helpful to them. 

9. The Master’s program should place great emphasis on field study where 
teachers actually work. 
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XO, More followup of graduate students is needed to note changes In teachers 
and changes in programs* 

Evaluation of the Certification and/or Advanced Degree 
Programs by 308 Home Economics Teachers 



si economics t eachers £o ^ home econo mics courses in their 
certification and/or advanced degree programs — 

In general, the home economics teachers believed that the various areas 
of home economics vere "very" or of “moderate" importance in the certification 
and/or advanced degree programs* (Table: XXXIV ) • 



9L ^ home economics teachers ^ education and supporting courses 
^helr certifi cation and/ or advanced degree programs ~ 

XXXIV summarizes the extent to which certain non**home economics areas 
had been Included in certification and/or advanced degree programs for the home 
economics teachers, and the ractions of the teachers to the importance of 
courses in these areas* In general, courses in educational psychology, home 
economics surriculum and evaluation and guidance courses were reported as 
having been taken by the greatest number of teachers* Considering those 
who responded, there appeared to be a high degree of value attached to home 
economics education courses in curriculum and evaluation* 

Courses in supervision, adult edu^^tion and research problems are 
usually courses included late in the Kbster'i# degree program and ususally 
are not included in the certification program. This is also frequently true 

0 sociological foundations of education, including such courses as personality 
and culture and anthropology* 

t degree of importance was attached to the courses 

listed* Further study needs to be made of the responses of teachers in 
relation to their certification and degree status* A relatively large 

number of teachers did not respond to the Importance of the area of certifi- 
tion. 
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lABLE XJgtip 

AREAS OF STUDY INCLUDED IN THE HOME ECONOMICS CERTIFICATION AND/OR ADVANCED 
DEGREE PROGRAMS AND THE REACTION OF 308 TEACHERS TO THE IMP<»TANCE OF EACH 

AREA : 



AREA 


Number 
Taking 
Cfes or 


'■ - - MM. ...i.. 

Reaction o£ Teachers to the Importance 
of Area for Certification and/or 
Advanced Dearee Prbarains 


- - 


More 

Cour&^es 


Very 


Itoderate 


Some i Little 



Areas: Foods « Clothing and Housing 



Nutrition 


159 


140 


23 


2 


1 


Foods 


158 


139 


23 


2 


1 


Clothing Construction 


174 


135 


39 


0 


0 


Buying Clothing for 
the Family 


104 


95 


43 


0 


0 


Textiles 


154 


98 


58 


0 


0 


Housing 


133 


77 


66 


8 


2 


Home Furnishings 


147 


81 


74 


6 


P 


Household Equipment 


115 


92 


44 


0 


0 


Art and Design 


161 


94 


63 


10 


2 


— _ __ . 






i 


' - 





Areas: Family, Child Development, Horae Management, 

Family Economics and Consumer Education 



Family Relations 


154 


142 


23 


4 


1 


Child Development 


167 


128 


39 


1 


1 


Home Manggement 


165 


226 


41 


6 


0 


Consumer Education 
Family Economics, 


126 


122 


27 


3 


2 


Family Finance 


120 


101 


41 


7 


0 



It was assumed in this study that competences in four areas of home 
economics had become and would become increasingly significant because of 
socio-economic and technological changes and that a description of the 
present status, in so. far as data were available might throw some light 
on the effectiveness of home economics in view of these changes* In 
general these areas related to : family relationships, child care and 

development, consumer education or family economics and home management* 

The summary is presented in terms of five types of data: 

1. A description df the competency in the area under consideration* 

2* Current end predictable social-economic and technological changes 
are indicated which support the importance of the area* 

3* The per cent of periods in vocational and non-vocational home- 
making programs which were spent on the area in Michigan 
secondary schools, 1959, as reported by the U*S* .Office of 
Education!. 

4* The average nuiaber of semester credits required in the area in the 
pre-service home economics teacher education programs in the e.ight 
institutions* 

5* The reactions of home economics teachers and home economics 

teacher educators to the present emphasis in the undergraduate 
program* 

A* Present Status of Family Relationships in Home Economics Educational 

Programs 

I* Description of the competence needed in family relations area* 

The following excerpts indicate the type of competence needed 
in this area* 

Competence in maintaining good interpersonal relations and 
creating a home environment conducive tc optimum development of 
individual members at all stages of the family cycle* 

The day-to-day status of physical and mental health and 
spiritual inspiration is more influenced by home life than by 
any other factor in our society* Therefore, this competence is 
of major importance* 

Essential to developing this competence is an awareness of 
the possibilities within the family f*'- building feelings of 
adequacy sad security; utilisation v , \e day-to-day homemaking 
experier^ces to develop creativelty> ^Creativity here means the 
capacity to motivate changes in behavior and f.o reconstruct 
one’s focus on the rov.tines of daily living — keeping abreast 
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of advances in knowledge as they apply to homemaking and main- 
taining an open mind and experimental attitude concerning home- 
making activities*) Creativity can be exercised in effecting a 
wholesome psychological climate in the home) in the alternate use of 
-f resources, and in the production of satisfying products 
curough the use of manipulative skills*^ 

2, Current and predicted social, economic and technological changes which 
make this competence of special significance* Some excerpts relating 
to this area are included below* 



This competence has taken on added significance because good 
relations with other persons have become increasingly essential in 
the world today. Contacts with others have increased, and inter- 
dependence has grownt Psychological research has clarified the 
close relationship between mental health and feelings of being loved 
and secure* Biological research has indicated new family responsibili- 
ties for physical well-being of its members* The oat-side world has 
become more insecure* Toward the development of this competence, home 
economics bas many contributions* It can help families: 

Develop friendliness and understanding xcithin and among families* 

Understand the importance of the family’s affectional function 
in the social and emotional development of each individ»*'il of 
the family* 

Understand that the acceptance of responsibilities in the family 
lays the ground work for helping people to accept responsibility 
in community life; and that providing opportunities to make 
choices in other situations* 

Understand and adapt to changing patteros of responsibilities of 
men and women in the home. 



Interpret homeraaking as a profession with opportunity for creative 
expression*^ 



^American Home Economics Association, Tentative Statement of the 
Philosophy and Objectives of Home Eeonoudcs « £2.* cit * , p* 14* 

^Ibid*, p. 14* 
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3. Data relating to current emphasis given to family relations in the 
vocational and non«*vocationaI programs at the secondary level in 
Michigan, In the recent study of home economics in the public schools 
in the Uhihed States, 10,2 percent of the periods vere devoted to the 
family relations area, in vocational programs and 8,1 in the non- 
vocational program.^ 



4, Home Economics Teacher Education Requirements in Family Relationships 

In the eight institutions in Michigan an average of three semester 
credits in “the family” and ’’family relations” is required for the 
pre-service program for home economics teachers, 

5, Reactions of home economics teacher educators and home economics 
teachers to the family and family relations emphases in the under- 
gradtiate program. 

All of the home economics teacher educators believe that the family 
emphasis was ‘’very important,” Of the 472 home economics teachers who re 
responded to the questionnaire, 257 (54 per cent) also thought it was 
very important, ‘‘ 

All of the home economics teacher educators thought that there was 
’’too little” emphasis on the family in the teacher education program. 

Of the 472 home economics teachers, 103 (22 per cent) thought there 
was ’’too little” emphasis given to the family focus, but 182 thought 
there should be more field or laboratory experiences with real families. 
One hundred and sixty-eight (36 per cent) of the home economics teachers 
checked that they believed the emphasis was ’’about right” in the under- 
graduate program. Of these, 73 believed that the more experience 
with real families were needed, 

B, Present Status of Child Development ifi Ebme Economics Education Programs 

1 , Description of the competence needed in the child development area. 

The following excerpts Indicate the type of competence needed in this 
area. 

Department of Healthy Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Home Ecpnom lcs in the Secondary Public Schools . Length and Content of Courses « 
Central Region , cit ,. p, 47 A 49, 



Grade Level Vocational Non-Voca t iona 1 



7 . 

8 , 

9 . 

10 , 
11 , 
12 , 



7.7 

6.9 

5.9 
20,1 
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Competence in nurturing the young and fostering their health, 
growth and development. 



This eompetence is of fundamental importance, for the entire 
future of each person is affected by the quality of care and 
guidance he receives at a time when he is first completely and 
then partially dependent upon other persons. 

Essential to developing this competence are all of the abilities 
mentioned in the preceding competence, and, in addition, special 
recognition of the importance of nutrition, sanitation, dafety 
measures, and understanding of human development, 

ifecercise of this competence and prepi-ration for it are special- 
ise aspects of the preceding competence in. family relations 
competence in defining values and goals. They mahe special 
demands, too, in terms of advance planning and personal maturity„^ 



TABLE XXXIV 



^ SDUGATICSJ AND SUPPIFTING FIELDS INCLUDED IN CERTIPICATTOW 

economics TEACHERS AND 

TO THE IMPORTANCE OP THESE COURSES FOR HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 



AREA 



Number 

Taking 

Course 


Reaction to tne Extent to Which Area is Important 
in Certification and Advanced Degree 




Very | Moderate 


Some 


Little 



Curriculum 
Evaluation 
Supervision 
Adult Education 
Research Problem 



HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 



149 


189 


20 


117 


117 


22 


81 


50 


29 


72 


44 


32 


56 


32 


32 



5 

2 

15 

20 

13 



1 

3 

3 

7 

11 



(TablexxxiV Continued) 



AREA 


Number 

Taking 

Course 


Reactic 

portant 

Prc 


m to the Extent to Which Area is Im- 
. in Certification and Advanced Degree 




Very 


Moderate | 


Some 


1 Little 






1 — 






Psychology 
and Psychology 




154 




39 


11 


1 


Guidance 


111 


91 


38 


5 


1 


Personality and 
Culture 


63 


40 


46 


7 


1 


Soc. Foundations 
of Education 


88 


37 


, 45 


23 


9 


Research Methods 


55 


22 


21 


15 


14 


Anthropology 


15 


12 


23 


22 


9 
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whiirLfcpf social economic and technological changes 

competence of special significance. Some excerpts 
relating to this area are included below. exc^rpcs 



3. 



^cause of the young age at marriage today, this competence la 

al^^r of men and women at an earlier age (often soon 

after the-ir secondary school education) there was the case a 
e decades ago. The demands made by producing and caring 
for the young often overlap the completion of the physical 
and emotional development of the young parents themselves. 

Hom economics can make an especially strong contribution to 
^is competence through education in nutrition, human develop- 
TCnt, home management, and family management of resources 

^^® i®^ years before parent- 

hood. Courses in nutrition are particularly important for 
the future health of both mother and child. ^ 

^ta relating to current emphases given to child development in 
in^Michigan?*^ non-vocational programs at the secondary level 



1 



Ibid .. p« 15. 



In the recent study of home economics in the public schools in the 
United States, 5 .5 per c^nt of the periods was spent in child develop- 
ment in vocational programs and 5*8 per cent was spent in non ^vocational 
programs* The following indicates ^he emphasis placed at various grade 
levels • ^ 



Grade Level Vocational Non-Vocat iona 1 



n 






^ • 


UiM 




8 . . . . 


m mm 


• • 9 ; 


9 . . . . 


5.8 


• • • • 3e7 


10 ... . 


4.1 


• • • • 


11* » . • 


3.9 


• • • • 3e0 


12 ... . 


7.9 


• • • .15.7 



4, Home Economics Teacher Education Requirements in Child Development 

In the eight institutions in Michigan an average of 2*9 semester 
credits in Child Development are required for the pre-serv 7 lce 
program for home economias teachers. 

3. Reaction of home economics teachers to the degree of emphasis 

given to the child development area. Data were not secured from 
all of the home economics teachers participating in the study . • 
relative to the importance of child development and to their 
opinions of the degree of emphasis given to it in the under- 
graduate program. However, these data are available for a group 
of 73 home economics teachers who had recently completed their 
undergraduate work and who had been teaching from 1 month - 3 
years. A study of these findings indicate that 66 per cent of 
the home economics teachers were in agreement that the amount of 
emphasis given was "about right;" twenty-three per cent thought 
that there was "too little" emphasis; a few thought there was 
"too much" esq>hasis. 



Present Status of Consumer Education in Home Economics Education Programs 



1. Description of the competence needed in consumption of goods and 
services. The following excerpts indicate the type of competence 
needed in this area. 

Competence in directing consumption of food, clothing, housing and 
other goods and services toward furthering physical, social, and 
psychic well-being as well as for the economic welfare of family 
and eonmiunity. 

U.S., Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Home. Economics in the Public Secondary Schools. Length and Content of Courses. 
W59. Central Region , 0^ CU. p. 47 and 49. 
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Consumption, carefully directed and veil •balanced, contributes 
to well-being. It has both personal and social responsibilities. 
The consumer, as a buyer. It personally responsible for selecting 
goods and services that are well suited to their intended uses 
and represent good values for money spent. 

For essmple, food can be made to provide an adequate diet, essen** 
tlal for health. Clothing can become a means of expressing beauty 
and enhancing the wearer's feeling of social adequacy. Labor- 
saving devices can free time and strength for developing one's 
best capacities. 

In addition, as a participant In marketing, the consumer shares 
with men engaged in producing and distributing consumer goods a 
responsibility for the character 6f the goods supplied and for 
marketing practices. As a citizen in a democracy he shares 
responsibility for government action affecting marketing. 

This competence, therefore, requires: knowledge of one's rights 

and obligations as a consumer -buyer; Information about marketing 
and about different types of retail stores, prices, and pricing 
policies; understanding of diffeeent f< ;ms of credit and their 
costs; ability to judge the usefulness of products for their 
Intended uses and determine which will yield the greatest value 
for money spent; sensitivity to the Impact on consumers' buying 
practices upon distribution and production and upon the total 
economy; ability to work co-operatively with suppliers of goods 
and with other consumers in effecting changes in goods and In 
practices that are In the public interest* 

2, Current and predicted social, economic and technological changes 
which make this competence of special significance. Excerpts 
relating to current and predicted social, economic and technolo- 
gical changes supporting the importance of this area are included 
below, 

AblllAy in decioicn*'inaklng has become increasingly Important 
.In guiding consumption* Higher incomes and living levels than 
In 1900 provide increased opportunities for so-called "discre- 
tionary spending'* — that Is, spending for things beyond ne- 
cessities, Markets offer myriads of tuings from which consumers 
can choose. However, directing consumption toward one's goals 
has become Increasingly difficult as the list of "conventional 
necessities" has grown longer and exposure to advertising and 
other forms of suppliers' persuasion have increased emphasis 
upon "having," 



^ American Home Economics Af^soclatlon, Tentative Statement of the 
Philosophy and ObYectives of Home Economics. Ibid *., p, 16* 
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Competence in buying has become Increasingly important as 
families perchase a larger share of the things they consume 
and as hl^er Incomes have enabled them to do more buying. 

In directing their consumption, people need the knowledge 
traditionally provided by home economics through courses in 
nutrition, clothing, housing, and applied art. In addition, 
they need understanding of our socially patterned ways of 
spcudiitg and consuming,* 



3, Data relating to the current emphasis given to consumer emphasis 
in vocational and non-vocatlonal programs at the secondary level 
in Michigan, in the recent national study of home economics in 
the public schools in the Ihiitred States, 3,5 per cent of the 
periods in home economics were reported by vocational teachers 
and d,4 per cent of the periods were reported by non-vocational 
teachers. The following indicates a breakdown by grade level: 

Grade Level Vocational Kon«Vocational 



7 , 



9 • • , 2«9 

1*0 • • • 3«3 

11 . . . 3.9 

12 • • , 5,4 



.7 

1.4 
2,9 

2.5 
2,2 
8.2 



4, Home Economics Teacher Education Requirements in Consumer Education 

In the eight institutions in Michigan an average of two semester 
credits in Consumer Education is required in the pre-service 
program for home economics teachers. 



5, Reaction of home economics teacher educators and home economics 
teachers to the consumer emphasis in the undergraduate program. 
All of the home economics teacher educators believed that the 
consumer emphasis was 'Very important" in the preparation of home 
economics teachers. Of the 472 home economics teachers who 
responded to the questionnaire, 284 or 60 per cent checked that 
they believed the consumer emphasis to be very important at the 
undergraduate level. 



Three^fourths of the teacher educators thought that "too little" 
emphasis was given to the consumer pmphasis and one-fourth thought 



Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. 
B gPg Economics in the Public Seconda r y Schools . Lenstb. and Content of Courses. 
1959 Central Region . Op. cit . p. 48 anT^ ^ 
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it was'*about right*'* One hundred and sixty-nine (36 per cent) 
of the homeiBakicg teachers also believed that it was given 
•too little'* emphasis in the undergraduate progiram. One hundred 
and twenty-six (27 per cent) believed that the present emphasis 
was "about ri^t«" 

D, Present Emphasis in Values and Goals and Management in Home Economiss » 
Educational Programs* 



Values and Goals 

1, Description of the competence needed in defining values and goals* 
Competence in defining values and goals as they relate* to personal 
or family life* 

Home economics believes that the well being of any family (or 
individual) depends in large measure on the values held by that 
family and the goals it is attempting to reach* Since values 
and goals underlie decision-making in all aspects of living* they 
must be clearly defined* Also, they must be individualized to 
fit the situation of the particular person or famfly* 

Essential to the development of this competence is acquaintance 
with the ^eat range of possible family values and goals* 
estimates ef the abilities and resourses needed to achieve 
particular ones* and careful self -appraisal* 

foercise of this conq>etence may require the courage to be 
autonomous instead of conforming slavishly to social and other 
pressures*^ 

2* Current and predicted social^ economic and technological changes 
makes this competence of significance* 

This competence has taken on a new significance as people in our 
society have become increasingly "other directed** — increasingly 
prone to *'fdllow the crowd*" 

Because of its breadth* home economics has unusual opportunities 
to help individuals and families develop appropriate^ dynamic 
goals which will give them purpose and direction* It can help 
them clarify their life goals* as well as their goals for specific 
accomplishments* It can* for example* help families comprehend 
such dissimilar values as good interpersonal relationships and an 
adequate diet*^ 

1 American Home Economics Association, Tentative Statement of the 
Philosophy and Objectives of Home Economics. 0 £, cit* . p* 18* 

^ md *. pp. 13-14. 
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E. Odclsion Making 

!• Description of the competence needed in die is ion -making. The 
following excerpts indicate the type of competence needed in ddcis ion-making: 

Competence in making and carrying oat Intelligent decisions 
concerning the use of human and non-human resources and in 
accepting responsibility for the outcome of decisions made* 

This competence calls for using resources in ways satisfying 
to all members of a family and compatible with the goals of the 
family* 

Essential to developnmnt of this competence is understanding of 
what constitutes a resource and how to distinguish between 
wasteful and productive use of resources* For example, money, 
time, energy, even attitudes, may be resources*^ 

2* Current and predicted social, economic and technological changes 
which make this competence of special significarce* Some €.:cerpts 
relating to decision making are included below: 

Ability in managing financial resources has become increasingly 
important for women and children because of the decline of 
the patriarchial family, their increased responsibilities for 
decision-making, and the likelihood that a wife will o- tlive her 
husband* 

The increase in the proportion of women, ccpecially married women, 
earning and the heightened pressure upon women to participate 
in civic affairs makes the ability to manage time effectively of 
great importance today, despite the lessened burden of housework* 

Toward the development of this competence, home economics can 
help families become familiar with resources in the form of 
knowledge and new discoveries and learn to apply the existing 
knowledge in art, philosophy, literature, and the sciences (both 
natural and social) to the creative use of all resources*^ 

3* Data relating to current emphasis given to management in the 
vocational and non-vocational programs at the secondary level 
in Michigan* The national study of home economics in the public 
schools in the \ftiited States shows that 4*8 per cent of the 



^American Homo Economics Association* Tentative Statement of the 
philosophy and Objectives of Home Economics . Ibid. o p* 15* 

Zibid*, p* 15. 
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periods In vocational programs were devoted to the management area 
and 3.3 per cent In the non -vocational programs were devoted to 
the management area and 3«3 per cent In the non-vgcational programs. 
The distribution by grade levels were as follows:^ 



Grade Level 



Vocational Non-Vocational 



7 

o 

S/ 

9 

10 

11 

12 



2.5 
3.7 
5.2 

9.5 



. Ie6 

o 1 

. 3.1 
• 3.1 
. 4.7 
. 7.7 



4. Home Economics Teacher Education Requirements in llanageoent 



In the eight institutions in Michigan an average of four semester 
hours in Management are required in the pre -service program for 
home economics teachers. 

5. Reactions of home economics teacher educators and home economics 
teachers to the management or decision making emphasis in the 
uhdergraduate program. All of the home economics teacher educators 
believed that the managameut or decision-making process was' "very** 
important" in the undergraduate program for home economics 
teachers. Of the 472 home economics teachers, 242 (51 per cent) 
thought ^that it was "very Important," 

Fifty-five per cent of the teacher educators indicated they 
believed that "too little" emphasis was given to the managerial- 
dtcis ion-making, process in the undergraduate program and 45 per 
cent thought it was "about right," Of the 472 home economics 
teachers, 109 thought that it was given "too little" emphasis 
and 145 thought that the degree of emphasis was "about ri^tV 
In checking the responses from the teachers who have recently 
graduated, there were twice as many who thought It was "about 
right" as those who thought there was "too little" emphasis. 



General Appraisal of the Proersas in Four Areas of Competence 

1. The competences which have and will be having increasing .signifi- 

cance in home and family life in the years ahead cluster around: 
comsumptlon of goods and services; management; values and goals; 
family relations; child care and development. 



^U.S., Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Home Economics in the Public Secondary Schools , Length and Content of Courses. 

1959 . Central Region . Op . cit . p. 48 and 50, 
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2« Programs in home economics teacher education appear to have given 

relatively "little emphaeis" to the above aspects of l^ome economics in 
terms of required credit hours* 

3* Programs in home economics at the secondary school level appear 

to have devoted a relatively small per cent of time (per cent of 
periods) to these same areas in individual courses and in the program 
as a whole, 

4« Home economics teacher educators and home economics teachers are 

generally in agreement as to the importance of these areas. They are 
less in agreement as to the adequacy of the emphasis in the college 
program. Homemaking teachers do not Indicate feelings of adequacy 
and satisfaction in teaching In these areas at the secondary school 
level* 

5* Considering the present and predictable social -economic and 

technological changes, the relative amount of time devoted to these 
areas indicate an educational lag or a gap in the home economics pre- 
service teacher program at the college level and in the home economics 
program at the secondary school level, 

6, The education lag in the home economics teacher education 

program at the college level and the home economics program at the 
secondary school level appear to be related, 

7* The educational lag in the home economics teacher education 

program and the secondary school program can be overcome through scmte 
planned research and development projects Involving both the pre- 
service and in-service programs and involving all of the institutions 
and Involving local schools and communities. 



Appraisal in Terms of Strengths of the Program as Seen by the Home 

Economics Teacher educators 



There have been certain strengths in the home economics teacher 
education program in Michigan, Five of these, the home economics teacher 
educators believed should be pointed out. 

Cooperative Relationships and the Cooperative Approach 

Michigan Home Economics Teacher Educators have for several decades 
worked cooperatively on problems of mutual concern. Moreover, they have 
worked more systematically and consistently since 1937 and have involved 
a larger number of institutions and teacher educators as the program has 
expanded* In the winter of 1946, the group under the direction of 
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R«a Van Horn, Program Specialist from the U*S. Office of Education, evaluated 
the total home economics program in Michigan, using a 16 page evaluation 
instrument. From this cooperative evaluation, certain action was taken, 
Including a plan for organization of a home economics curriculum program. 
While minor changes have been made, the curriculum organization and program 
has been a continuing practice as a part of the non-credit in-service home 
economics teacher education program, 

A strength of the home economics teacher education program has been the 
availability and continuing use in Michigan of special consultants from the 
Home Economics Branch, Vocational Education Division, Office of Education, 
UjS, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Ihider their leadership 
and assistance, studies of home economics teacher education prograos have 
been made in six of the eight institutions in Michigan ap/i^roved for the 
preparation of home economics teachers for the vocational program. These 
specialists have also assisted in Michigan in scheduled discussions or 
conferences relating to the graduate research progrmas, and have served as 
consultants In supervision and research workshops* 

There have been strengths in the relatively large number of diversified 
institutions which have been approved for the preparation of home economics 
teachers* Their geographical distribution in the state has been of 
strategic Importance* 

Through the work of the Michigan Home Economics Teacher Educators 
certain Important tasks have been accomplished: Seactions of teacher 
educators to proposed revisions of the State Plan; development of 
• criteria for selection of student teaching centers ; and discussion of 
Issues in home economics, problems of teachers, rationale for curriculum, 
plans for conferences and other in-service activities* 

There have been strengths in the cooperative relationships between the 
faculty in home economics and home economics education in the guidance of 
students at the undergraduate level and in continued curriculum ln^>rovement 
and college departmental activities* . Some attempt . have been made to secure 
more effective articulation between the college and secondary school 
personnel In clarifying basic concepts and general' >atlons in heme economics* 



Strengths in the Pre-Service Program 

The home economics teacher educators have had cooperative relationships 
with the professional staffs in their own institutions, with a balance of 
recponsibllity assumed in general professional education and sepclallzed 
professional education* There continues to be strong support for special 
home economics methods courses and for supervision of student teaching by 
home economics teacher educators, In the home economics teacher education 
have continued to have opportunities and responsibilities for selec: '.on of 
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student teaching center, approval o£ supervising teachers within the center 
and supervision of student teaching. 

There is a general use of some type of selection procedure for 
admission to the home economics teaching major* The standards and pro* 
cedures vary in the eight institutions* 

Strentthfl in the In-Service Program 

Provision has been made for a variety of in'service and retraining 
opportunities for home economics teachers, A variety of methods and 
approaches have been used: summer school workshops; graduate courses in 
home economics and in home economics education; non -credit conferences and 
group meetings sponsored by the institutions and by the State Department of 
Public Instruction; the state home economics curriculum program including 
regional meetings and the annual state home economics teachers conference; 
special opportunities at the Annual Conference for beginning or new home 
economics teachers to meet together and secure help needed. 

While the teaching careers of many home economists may be interrupted 
by marriage and a family, the returning to the profession of these home 
economists generally is regarded as a strength when additional training 
has been provided through selected course^' and continued in-service programs. 

The Local Program Including Administrator Support 

The enrollment in homemaking classes has continued to increase. This 
has indicated a certain support on the part of local schools and communities. 
Local school administrators have continued to support special in-service 
education opportunities for home economics teachers. Attendance at the 
annual state home economics teachers conference has been increasing with 
an average attendance around 500 or more home economics teachers. Adminis- 
trators have also supported the follow-ufL program for first year teachers. 

In the local school building program, genereus provision has been 
made for attractive and functional home economics rooms and laboratories. 
There has teen strong local support for the youth organization. The Michigan 
Association of Future Homemakers of America, There have been good home- 
school and community relationships with respect to the local homemaking 
programs, 

In-Service Opportunities for Teacher Sducators 

There has been continued support for the professional growth of home 
economics teacher educators tbrougjh attendance at state conferences, central 
regional conferences and national meetings. Encouragement has been givev; to 
teacher educators to participate in research, to plan advanced degree 
programs and to do professional writing. 
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COMPTER XVII 



THE PARTICIPATION OP THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS IN 
LOCAL CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR FEELINGS OF 
ADEQillACY ABOUT PROGRAM PLANNING^ TEACHING 
AND EVALUATION 



P ^Iclpatlon of Home Economics Teachers 
In Local Curriculuoi Develoj^nt - 

Of the 472 home economics teachers who responded to the questionnaires, 
286 reported that they had participated In local curriculum studies and 
had participated to varying degrees. See Table XXXV '.below: 



TABLE mv 

PARTICIPATION OP HOMEMAKING TEACHERS IN LOCAL CURRICULUM STUDIES 



x'eachers 


Number 


; * 

Curriculum Studies 




Extent 






; 


Yes^ 


:NO 


Uncertain 


GPedt' 


luonsi* 


^ome 


LiCtiA 


With Permanent 
Certificate 


V 

X41 


^76 


11 


■ '-1 ' •' 


22 


30 


If; 


- 8 


Worlcing toward Permanent 
Certification 


167 :■ 


102 


24 


6 


27 

* -J 


35 


.26 


16 


Taught lf-3 years - 
Undergraduate training 
within past 4 years 


. 73 


54 


23 


5 




13 , 


t 

11 


la 


Attended 2 State 
Conferences 'and 
visits by S^te Staff 


91 


54 


13 


3 


.17 

i < 


18 

* 


13.. 


6 


Total : 


472 


286 


71 


15 


■ 83 "I 


98 


69 


42 






m 









When they were asked to indicate through free responses the 
college courses or other experiences upon which they drew most heavily 
for concepts about curriculum improvement, these tended to cluster around 
home economics education. See table XXXIV below: 



TABLE Xmi 

COLLEGE COOKSES OR EXPERIENCES UPON WHICH HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS REPORTED THEY DREW MOST HEAVILY FOR 
CONCEPTS ABOUT CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
(Free Responses) 



Teachers 


Number 




Courses in Various Aspects 




1 Other 


H.Ec. 


H.Ec. 


Student 


- 






Regular 






^d 


Methods 


Teachine 


Currie. 


Workshops 


?d. 


Teachine 


With Permanent 
Certificate 


141 


12 


23 


11 


28 


8 


0 


0 


Working Toward 
Permanent Cert. 


167 


6 


22 


14 


28 


10 


9 


6 


Taught 1-3 years 
Undergraduate 
training within 
past 4 years 


73 


6 


27 


22 


9 


0 


7 


0 


Attended 2 State 


















Conferences and 


















visits by State 


- 
















Staff 


91 


7 


15 


9 


11 


8 


7 


6 


Total: 


472 


31 


87 


56 

1 


70 


26 


23 


12 



When the home economics teachers were asked to indicate the amount 
of help they Itod had with program planning in home economics methods 
courses and student teaching, the group as a whole seemed to indicate 
that help tended to come from both sources. However, these data need to 
be scrutinized for differences in background and experience of teachers. 

For example, in the group of recent graduates, 36 indicated that in program 
planning they had had "some" or "little" or "no" help in fioma Feonomics 
Methods courses; . 21 indicated they had had "some" or "no" help ,in prpgram 
planning in student teaching. This appears to constitute a relatively 
high*^ percentage of recent graduates who did not feel they had had adequate 
help with program planning. See Table XXXvil. 
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Areas of home economics in which teachers were roost satisfied with 
their teaching and areas in which they were least satisfied 

Homeoiaking teachers were asked in two <]uestibn8. to give free 
responses relating to the areas of home economics in which they 
felt most satisfied and areas in which they felt Ic^st satisfied 
with their teaching. A classification of the free responses indicates 
that 40 per cent felt most satisfir^d with their teacjliing of clothing, 
with a relatively high percentage also indicating satisfaction with 
their teaching in the foods area, (27 per cent)., See Table SXXVXXI 
below: 



TABLE XXXVIII. . 



OPINIONS OF HQMEMAKING TEACHERS ABOUT THE AREAS OF HOME ECONOMICS 
INIJHICH THEY FEEL THEY DO THEIR BEST TEACiHING OR FEEL' 

MOST SATISFIED WITH THEIR TEACHING ! 




Home Economics Areas 



Teachers 


Number 


()0 

c 

1-? 

Jd 

4J 

o 

rH 

o 


Foods 


Family 

Elelatlons 


:hild . 
Develop- 

neot' > 


health 


t 

3 6 

A ^ 

^ f3 


■ m; 

. § 

• 2' 

• c 
o 

rj 


to 

d 

•H ^ 
00 
d 

5 


u 

o 

ja 

4J 

o 


With Permanent 
Certificate 


141 


39 


30 


18 


14; 


1 " 

' c \ ^ 

:3 ! i 




• 

# 




5 


Working toward Permanent 
Certification 


167 


67 


44 


27 


6 


i 

5 . 


5 




m «• 


6 


Taught 1-3 years - 
Undergraduate training 
within oast '4 years 


73 


46 


29 


11 




' ^ 

6 ■ 




7 


mm 


6 


Attended 2 State 
Conferences and 
visits by State Staff 


91 


35 

■ 


24 


\ 

22 


14 


i 

5 


10 




5 


- 


Total: ' , j472 1 


187 j 


127 

J 


-ill 


40 j 




15 j 
1 


32 


s' 


17 



Fifteen per cent of the home economics teachers reported they felt 
east satisfied; with their, teaching in the' foods area or had the greatest 
difficulty here.. See Table EQOX on page 137,. 
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TABLE XXXa 



OPINIONS OF HCMEM^ING TEACHERS ABOUT THE AREAS OF HOME ECONOMICS 
IN WHICH THEY FEEL LEAST SATISFIED WITH THEIR TEACHING 
OR HAVE GREATEST. DIFFICULTY 









. .. , 


' Home Economics Areas ' 






Teachers 


Number 


? 

Clothing 


Poods 


Family 

Relations 


Child ■ 

Develop- 

ment 


Health 


I 

o 

00 

G d 

§ g 


Consumer 


Housing 

< 


Other 


With Permanent 
Certificate 


141 


6 


17 


14 


15 












Working toward Permanent 
Certification 


167 


16 


27 


13 


8 




17 


9 


11 


•• 


Taught 1-3 years - 
Undergraduate training 
within past 4 years 


73 


6 


13 


14 


8 


5 


9 


8 




8-5 


Attended 2 State 
Conferences and 
visits by State Staff 


91 


8 


18 


3 


8 


„ 


14 


8 


7 


m m 


rorai 


rtrrrf 


l2L- 




,46., 1 


buj 




1 40 









Tables XX2CV1II and XXXI%ugge8t that .the satisfaction and difficulties 
in teaching of i^arious areas of home economics appear to be widely distributed. 

Teachers seemed to be more responsive to the areas of home economics in 
which they felt most satisfied than to the areas of home economics in which 
they felt least satisfied with their teaching. 



Help received in understanding differences in students 



The home economics teachers were asked to indicate by free responses 
where in the undergraduate program they received significant help in under* 
standing differences in students; how to plan programs and guide learning 
so it is effective for the students* Their free responses are classified. 

It is interesting to note that student teaching and methods have the highest 
number of free responses * See Table XL« . 
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TABLE m* \ « 



ClASSIFICATION OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS' FREE RESPONSES AS TO 
WHERE THEY RECEIVED SIGNIFICANT HELP IN UNDERSTANDING DIFFERENCES 
IN STUDENTS AND HOW TO PLAN PROGRAMS 
AND GUIDE LEARNING CONSIDERING THESE DIFFERENCES 




Teachers 


Number 


* 


Course 


58 in Which Hein 


was Received . 


H.Ec, 

Ed 


H.Ec 

Methods 


Student 

Teaching 


i’sych. 


Education 

1 


Sociology 


With Permanent 
Certificate 


141 


9 


28 


1 

33 


: 15 


i 

9 


mm 


Working toward Permanent 
Certification 


167 


mm 


38 


39 


« 

29 


16 


mm m 


Taught 1-3 year 8- 
Undergraduate training 
within past 4 years 


73 


mm 


30 


35 


15 


8 


mm 


Attended 2 State 
Conferences and 
visits by State Staff 


91 


mm 


20 


29 


18 

1 


8 


5 


Total: 


. 472 1 


9 . 


116 


136. 


! 77 


41 _ 


5 



Types of students with whom home economics teachers felt they did 
their best and most satisfying teaching 

Home economics teachers were asked to encircle the characteristics 
of the students with whom they felt they did their best and most satisfy- 
ing teaching. The question sought to probe, if possible, the types of 
students with whom the borne economics teachers felt most secure or 
satisfied, grade levels; mental abilities; sex; socio-economic back- 
grounds; personal adjustment levels; aspirat tonal or motivational levels* 
levels of sophlstiflcation; future educational or occupational plans. 

See Tables XLt to XLIV. 

A study of teachers responses Indicates that the largest number 
of home economics teachers felt that they did their best and most 
satisfying teaching with: 

1. Ninth grade students and twelfth grade students 

2. Girls alone 
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TABLE .XL! 



GRADE LEVEL AND SEX OF 

STUDENTS WITH WHOM HO^M.\KING TEACHERS REPORT 
THEY DO THEIR BEST AND MOST SATISFYING TEACHING 



*1 ■ ■ I . 



Teachers 


1 

Number 


1 














Sex 




/ 


Q 

Q 


9 


'I n 
x\/ 


. ^ f 

xa. 


^ 9T 


Girls 


-Boys 


Mixec 


With Permanent 
Certificate 


141 


13 


26 


55 


35 


33 


49 


76 


14 


11 


Working toward Permanent 
Certification 


167 


27 


39 


70 


52 


52 


52 


loi 


28 


8 


Taught 1-3 years - 
Undergraduate training 
within past 4 years 


73 


17 


33 


46 


30 


25 


32 


70 


16 


3 


Attended 2 State 
Conferences and 
visits by State Staff 


91 


12 


18 

j 


39 


21 


32 


40 


54 


21 


6 


Total 


472 


69 


116 

\ 


210 


!138ll42 


173 1 


1 2u: 


! 79 1 

• 1 
1 


28 
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MENTAL ABILITY LEVELS AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC LEVELS 
WITH WHOM HQMEM^ING TEACHERS REPORT THEY DO THLIR BEST 

AND MOST MiSFYiNG TEACHING 







■ ,M?n 


( 


Ibilitv Levels 


, ?oc lo-Ecpnomic 


Levels 


Teachers 


Number 

^ 1 


jHigh 

1 


Low| 


lAverage 


Mixed 

Groups 


High'Low;Middie 


Mixea 

Groups 


With Permanent 
Certificate 


141 . 


20 


8 


1 

47 


1 

40. 


.. i .. 

4 111 


c * - ,► 

i '59 

1 . 


38 

f 


Working toward Permanent 

Certification 

> 


157 


33 


12 


74 


56 


1 

1 

1 

( 

6 


1 

18 


1 

! 

82 


50 


Taught 1-3 years - 
Undergraduate training 
within past 4 years 


73 


27 


2 


43 


32 


2 


13 


1 

51 


24 


Attended 2 State 
Conferences and 
visits by State Staff 


91 


17 


3 


38 


34 


1 

1 

5 

j 


! 

1 

: 4 

! 


40 


26 


Total 


472 j 


L!LJ 


25 


; 202 


162 


17 

! 

) 


46 

i 

1 


232 


153 



TABLE 'ftni 



ADJUSTMENT ASPlRATIOm AND SOPHISTICATION LEVELS WITH 
WHOM HOMEMAKING TEACHERS REPORT THEY DO THEIR 
BEST AND MOST SATISFYING TEACHING 



T6&chsrs 



{ Nuiiiber 



With Permanent 
Certificate 

Working toward 

Permanent 

Certification 

Taught 1-3 years 
Undergraduate 
training within 
past 4 years 

Attended 2 State 
Conferences and 
visits by State 
Staff 



141 



167 



73 



91 



justraentj Aspirations 

Level { ~ Leyel 

W a l 1 , A vpT P oor ! H.i.gh ( Xistt 



32 



70 



42 



34 



28 



101 



63 



53 



15 



28 



42 



44 



30 



SopKls t i^a t ion 

...LftYfil 

Ave . 1 Mixed ! W eh i Low 1 Ave . I Mixed 



51 



64 



40 



27 



35 



37 



17 



23 



15 



8 



5 



62 



80 



56 



45 



20 



35 



17 



22 



Total 



A22. 



136 



287 



38 



144 



14 



182 



112 



22 



34 243 



TABLE ZLIV 

FUTURE EDUCATIOIAL OR OCCUPATIONAL PLANS 



94 



Teachers 


Number 


Plans to 
go to 
Colleee 


Wants to 
Quit 
School 


Flans to 
Get a 
Job 


Plans to 
Marry 


With Permanent 
Certificate 


141 


53 


6 


47 


51 


Working toward Permanent 
Certification 


167 


74 


11 


57 


,6 


Taught 1-3 years - 
Undergraduate training 
within past 4 years 


73 


55 


7 


44 


47 


Attended 2 State 
Conferences and 
visits by State Staff 


91 


39 


7 


34 


49 


Total j 

! 


472 


221 


31 


182 


223 
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3. Students of average .nental ability and with mixed groups 

4. Middle socio-ecMonlc levels, arid with mixed groups 

personal adjustment" and with "well 

adjusted" students 

6. Students of average aspiratlonallevel and .with students of 
nigh aspiretional levels 

7. With students of average sophistication and classes with 
mixed groups 

8. Students who plan to marry and students who plan to go to 

college , 

These tables need considerable study to see what the data show. 

V^ t“^al°h2i:“rorf,rr teachers in implemenMnp a 

n-iot-f”* teachers were asked to indicate through free responses 

Lklng pro«L'”'°Sn!^fT‘'^?? implementing the vocatlonal^ome- 

soonftAft** they were asked to Indicate by free re- 

sponses * questions and problems they had In each of the following: 

hoiM^klng*^^ philosophy and/or requirements of vocational 

2. Relating the home and school; working with parents; making . 

home visits; encouraging and supervising home experiences 
or students 

* .r < 

conference hours; relating the -class work to 
individual needs; personalizing instruction; relating 
instruction to hotne situ&tions 

A, Developing and guiding the FKA program: integrating FI1\ 
with, the total homemaking program 

for^teachers^ meeting vocational certification requirements 



6 . 



Preparing required reports 



or. functions of the State Homemaking 

f differences in the roles of college consuitants 

and the State Staff 



8s Understanding what to expect before and after visits by the 
State Homemaking Staff and/or college consultants 



CHAPTER XVIII 

, ** 

SOME QUESTIONS AMD RECOMMENDATIONS 



In this chapter a group of questions have been raised for further 
consideration in home economics teacher education in Michigan. Some 
general recommendations are made and some specific recommendations are 
listed which faculty teaching required courses in home economics and 
related areas made at their various conferences. 



Some Questions 

1. Considering the 1959 data secured by the U. S. Office of Education 
relating to home economics in the public secondary schools, does 
the present emphasis in home economics courses at the secondary 
level in vocational and non-vocational programs in Michigan indicate 
that the program is effective in the light of present and predict- 
able social -economic and technological change? Does the present 
emphasis indicate an educational lag? 

2. To what extent and in what ways in the teacher education program 
responsible for the present emphasis in home economics courses at 
the local level? What are the other factors at work in influencing 
the emphases in home economics courses? Tc what extent and in what 
ways are these facilitative or restrictive? What procedures would 
be most effective in determining the factors influencing the content 
of home economics programs in local schools? Would a home economics 
program theoretically geared to the present and predictable social- 
economic and technological changes to acceptable in Michigan 
communities? 

In what ways and to what extent are the local school program, the 
pre-service, in-service, and research program integrally related? 

What are the channels for communication between school administrators 
and home economics teacher educators? What would be the attitude of 
all groups involved toward more field work, independent study and 
cooperative projects involving home economics teachers, and pro ^ 
spective teachers in research and developmental projects at the local 
levels 

4. Should greater emphasis be placed on the use of the research and 
scientific method in developing home economics programs and less 
emphasis on opinions and value Judgements? 

5. Is home economics intellectually stimulating and challenging at the 
secondary level, at the pre-service, in-service and graduate levels? 
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6. What is the best type of graduate program for a home economics teacher 
at the secondary level? Should it place emphasis on„ developing 
competence in the one or more aspects cf home economics? Should it 
place emphasis on the professional education aspects? Should it place 
emphasis on broad cultural understandings and experiences?' 

V . , *'S * , ' \ 

• * ' • ^ ‘ ‘ 

7. Is there a heed for a new type of in-service educatioh? What is the 
place of consultant service'? Should there be more in-service 
opportunities for university credit and less emphasis on the non-credit? 
Should' there be some new larger blocks of credit over a longer period 

of time in which teachers could be Involved more deeply and extensively 
in projects in their own schools? ’ 

8. How might reimbursement be used for stimulating new programs, help in 
the development of needed materials, and support research related to 
educational gaps? 

General Recommendations 

1. That Michigan home economics teacher educators study and appraise the 
report and indicate implications which they see the findings have for 
the Michigan program and/or for further study, 

2. That certain groups who have not been Included in the study to date, 
be contacted in order that a more adequate description and appraisal 
of the home economics teach«jr education program in Michigan be 
available. 

3. That there be a continuation of inter -institutional, conferences of 
home economics and related faculty to review the findings and to 
move in the direction of significance. 

t ' * r i ' • ' ' ' 

4. That some planned approach be made to the study of the basic issues 
or questions which have been pointed out and some attempt be made 
to Involve groups who have varying points of view. 

5. That special consideration be given to the continued and accelerated 
development of effective leadership and in-service programs involving 
both credit and non-credit aspects. 

6. That high priority be given to the development of research competence 
throughout the home economics teacher education program. 

7. That encouragement, guidance and financial assistance through 
vocational or other funds be given to support cooperative research and 
development projects involving local schools and the pre-setvlce, In- 

• service and graduate programs, especially in those areas of apparent 
"educational lag" and/or "unmet needs." 
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Recommendations Relating to Required 
Home Economics and Related Courses as Developed bv the Faculty 
Responsible for Teaching Them 



The recommendations included below * were cooperatively developed 
by faculty responsible for teaching certain required courses in home 
economics and related areas in the el^t institutions participating in 
this study. The recommendations were an outgrowth of five all day 
conferences at Michigan State University in which the conference 
members first described the courses offered in their own Institutions 
and then through discussion took a look into the future and indicated 
the directions in which they would like to see the courses, take. Since 
the recommendations were made at five different conferences and by 
five different groups, the original groupings or identity have been kept 
in this report. 



Group 1. The family and child development 

Group 2. Home management and family economics 

Group 3. Art and design; home furnishings; 

housing and household equipment 

Group 4. Foods and nutrition 

Group 5. Clothing and textiles 



Group I t The Family and Child Development 



The Family 



1. That the inter-disciplinary approach in courses dealing with the 
family be encouraged but that the staffs in home economics and home 
economics education attempt to define their unique contributions in 
the area of the family. 

2. That some team teaching be done by staffs in home economics and home 
economics education to supplement or enrich experiences of students 
who are preparing to teach in the vocational program. This mi^t be 
done on an Informal non-credit basis. 

3. That the methods of teaching used by the college staffs in the area 
of the family be discussed frankly with undergraduate students who 
later may be teaching similar courses at the secondary level. This 
practice is recommended to avoid attempts ox practices of beginning 
teachers to automatically transfer some of the "college methods" to 
the secondary school situation which are not suitable or effective. 




4, That some cooperative/r^search be ’ planned to about students 

from freshmen through senior year or beyond which would throw light 

on the status and/or the changes in students' values, concepts, 
attitudes or understandings as they relate to the family^ ^fiamilies:) ^ . 

5, That increased efforts be devoted to understanding the prevailing 

image of Lome economics and to modify this image so it emphasized the 
family 'concept , ■ ' * ."T‘; • r = . 

6, That time and resources be made available for interested faculty who 
are responsihle for teaching courses on the family or family .^relation* 
ships to participate in research. 



Child- Development 



1 . 



That In' the preparation of " vocational honemaking teachers more credits 
or time be given to child developments This is based on (a) the 
increasing itiiportcince of ' this aspect of .homemaking education at all 
educational levels, including the. secondary school level; (b) evidence 
of the inadequacies and- lack of confidence: of: homemaking teachers in 
teaching in this area in either "family living classes" or in "home- 
making classes.'* , 



That in child development there be more: contact with. ^men's points of 
view" through encouragement of enrollment of men in classes, men 
teachers and "team teaching" in which^ the^ husband and wife participate . 



3. That emphasis be placed on helping young people to generalize from 
facts or to "pull out" generalizations from facts and that students 
be ep" ■'uraged to test their own ideas against research findings* 



4. That I 'ent practice of having staff in child development with 

divers . uackgrounds be encouraged as a- factor* in enrichment of 
the program. 



5. That with increased enrollment large lecture classes may be necessary. 
However, opportunity should be guarded for securing some student 
participation in discuss -'on. , . 



6. That the faculty have support and time for carrying on research in 

the area of child development alone or on an inter-disciplinary basis. 
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Group 2; Home Management: Family Economics 



Home Management 

1. That in the preparation of vocational homemaking teachers, every 
attempt be made in each institution to increase the interests in 
and competence of prospective home economics teachers in the 
home management area. 

That the above be done without increasing the total number of 
required credits in home management at the undergraduate level. 

The basic reason underlying this decision seems to stem from the 
prevailing attitudes of institutions about the adding of new courses. 

2; That support be given to the continued interest in and clarification 
of concepts and generalization in the various subject matter areas and 
in the field of home economics (including home management) 

That this be done by home economics specialists in the various areas. 

3. That home management courses be strongly encouraged for home economics 
teachers as programs are planned for meeting continuing certification 
requirements and for advanced graduate degrees. 

4. That this might necessitate the offering of more elective courses in 
the home management area. 



Family Economics 



1. That in the preparation of vocational homemaking teachers, every attempt 
be made in each institution to increase the competence of undergraduate 
students in the area of family economics. 

2. That this be done without increasing the total credits in required 
courses in the area of family economics including family ff iiance, 
consun^r economics. 

The basic reason: underlying this decision seemed to stem from the 
prevailing attitudes of institutions about the adding of new courses. 

3. That courses in the area of family economics (family finance and consumer 
economics) be strongly encouraged for home economics teachers as pro* 
grams are planned for meeting continuing certification requirements 

and for advanced graduate degrees. 

That this might necessitate the offering of more elective courses in 
the family economics area. 
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4. That a questioning attitude might he. held regarding. reported practic^r 
es of college teachers that the consumer aspects are being ''integrated" 
in many of the home economics subject courses. This is based on 
recent research study involving Michigan home economics education sen*’ 
iors which was completed by Or. Helen Lohr ■ in I960. 

5. That support be given to the continued interest in -add clarification 
of basic concepts and generalizations in the various subject matter 
areas and in the field of home economics, (including family economics, 
family finance, consumer economics). 



Group 3 ; Art and Design. Home Furnishings; ; 

Housfna dnd Household Equipment 

1. That for homemaking teachers, strong courses in this area need to be 

developed which have more breadth and more depth than is presently 
evident-. - r- ; ; 

That emphasis needs to be placed on tbq total complex; namely, the 
consumer, the art, the sociological, the psychological impact and not 
simply on Single aspects. That more emphasis be placed on the Socio*. 
logical and the broader outlook. 

2. That there be more concern for the cross section of the population 
when considering courses in this area. 

3. That there is at present a limited staff in specialized fields and 
this needs to be considered. 

4. That more emphasis be placed on the creative. 

5. That emphasis be placed on teaching concepts and generalizations with 
application which clarify the generalization. Analysis which leads 
to ability to generalize would be helpful. 

* * t 

That generalizations go beyond an application to our own culture or 
to one's own group. 

6. That faculty responsible for teaching courses in these areas make 
wide use of demonstrations, slides, illustrative materials and other . 
aids to learning. 

That they pool resources for learning which are available near the 
institution, the college, or the university. This mi^t mean possible 
-field visits to art gallerys; use of resources at the State Library; 
visits to homes of different socio-economic levels. 
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7; That the faculty attempt ' to raise questions or to challenge the 
present cultural emphasis on material values and on conformity. 

4 * * ' • 

» • 4 - 4 , 

a. "Things'* and spending money for equipment far out of line 
with other values. 

b. Artificial things; the frothy; stereotypes, such as 
"centerpieces". • 

8. That drawing be discouraged in home furnishings and housing courses. 
That copying, tracing, reproduction of what already is, be discouraged. 

That even if some drawing be done it might involve only simple 
straight lines and definitely not perspective drawing. 

Housing 

1. That more emphasis be placed on the broad problems of housing. This 
might be done through new courses and/or broadening of available 
courses. 

2. That there be elective courses, which would be coinbination courses in 
Education and Hone Economics or other areas to increase the competence 
of teachers in this area. 



Home Furnishings 

1. That there is special need for emphasis on the creative in home 
furnishings . 

2. That drawing of elevations, especially perspective drawing be 
discouraged. 

Household Equipment 

1. That there needs to be a broader interpretation of "Household 
Equipment" . 

2. That consideration be given to the best ways of meeting the increasing 
need for helping teachers and others to plan equipment for homemaking 
departments . 

3. That faculty in institutions not requiring an equipment course make 
sure tu?t concepts relating to household equipment are included in 
the program £cr prospective homemaking teachers. 
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Group Foods and Nutrition ' 

1. That more emphasis be placed on the learning situation in foods 
courses and especially te^hing principles and their application. 

2. That effort be made to break down the traditional emphasis on the 

labors tor ywork-doing" concepts associated with foods courses; that 
there be less laboratory work (total hours in laboratory); that there 
be a different use of laboratory time with the possibility of lab- 
oratory time being devoted to aipecial projects with emphasis on 
serving depth in the area. 

3. That studies be made on the time it takes to learn significant foods 
and nutrition principles; that encouragement be given to individuals 
and groups interested in planning and carrying out studies which reduce 
student time in laboratory and which raise the competence, maintain 
competence or keep competence at high level of effectiveness^ 

4. That effort be made to identify the "frills'-- in the foods area and to 
"get away" from the "frills" which are frequently associated with 
home economics foods courses. 

5. That there is need for and an understanding of how to start at a 
depth level in the foods and nutrition areas. (Not first courses in 
everything.) 

6. That more emphasis be placed on teaching "value systems" as. they relate 
to the foods and nutrition area. 

7. That more emphasis be placed on the broader cultural aspects of food 
as they relate to the food problem throughout the world; that more 
emphasis be placed on the sociological pacts of foods and nutrition. 

8. That prospective homemaking teachers need a different type of -help in 
coping with the .foods and nutrition problems in educational programs 
today: 

a. That the teachers need to understand the deterrent influence 
of the appearance of homemaking teachers who themselves do 
not practice basic nutritional principles. 

* • < ' 

b. That homemaking teachers need to be challenged and completely 
educated to do an effective job of teaching nutrition in the 
high school and not leave this , to the science teacher. 

c. That home economics education and home economists in nutrition 
need to work more closely together. 
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d. That in view of recent revisions of teacher education programs 
Superintendents need to be informeH thar not all homemaking 
teachers will be educated in the same way. Some will have 
more competence in social sciences; others will have more 
competence and depth in foods and the physical sciences. 

d 

Group 5 ; Clothing and Textiles 

1. That less emphasis be given to laboratory work and more emphasis be 
placed on theory and concepts. This means that more emphasis need 
to be placed on learning and less on ‘’doing'.' 

2. That more emphasis be placed on more than one wav of making or doing 
something. 

3. That wid..- readings or references suitable to all levels may be most 
suitable in some institutions where no textbook is used. That 
consideration be given to the type of "text!* purchased in the 
clothing course, which can be used throu^out clothing construction 
classes. 

4. That continued study be made of the effect of prior clothing construe* 
tion experience; that while students may have had clothing construe* 
tion experience, prior to enrollment in college clothing classes, 
this may not be significant in predicting success in clothing 
construction courses. It mi^t act as a deterrent. 

5. That in view of the predicted technological changes in fabrics, 
construction, etc., that skills become obsolete and. are replaced 

in whole or in part. (Example: gluing of seams; disposable garments). 
This requires examination of requirements in the skill areas. 

6. That emphasis needs to be placed on satisfactions people get from 
either and/or both (a) creating or making clothing; (b) trying to get 
individuality through ready*to*wear clothing. Both are important, 

7. That textiles and buying be more closely interrelated. 

8. That special care be given so that prospective homemaking teachers 
DO NOT teach what they have been taught in collega^ classes but that 
they make suitable adaptation for age levels. 

That more research is needed on clothing at the secondary level 
especially in relation to the early adolescent period in the junior 
high school period. 
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That more recognition be given to the great variation in standards 
and levels of construction. One might get a girl at the 7th grade 
level with standards as high as 12th grade students. 

That more recognition be given to the fact that teachers have to know 
students and observe their reactions to determine the most teachable 
isoment. 
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CHAPTER SIX 




INTRODUCTICa? 



For several years, leaders in the field of Industrial education 
in Michigan have felt a need for a study of the effectiveness of in** 
dus trial teacher education programs. In the business and Industrial 
world, a constemt review and analysis of the commercial production 
and customer opinion is essential if the industrial firm is to remain 
in business. Although Institutions of higher learning which prepare 
teachers for the public schools are faced with somewhat different 
problems, they, too, must constantly evaluate their teacher educa* 
tion programs. 

The Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Education in 
1958 authorized a three-year evaluative study of vocational education 
In Michigan. Teacher education was one of the areas to be Included 
in the study. Western Michigan University was assigned the responsi- 
bility for providing leadership in this phase of the over-all study. 

In the process of carrying out this responsibility, a special Sub- 
Task Force or Committee was appointed for each subject matter area. 

The members of this committee in the field of industrial education 
were listed at the beginning of this section. 

Statement of the Problem 

From the beginning, it was quite clear that any study of voca- 
tional industrial teacher education would, of necessity. Include a 
study of teacher education in industrial arts. Four Institutions 
prepare teachers in both of these phases of industrial education; 
namely, Michigan State Ihiiversity, Uhiversity of Michigan, Vlayne 
State University, and Western Michigan University. Three others. 

Eastern Michigan University, Northern Michigan College, and Central 
Michigan University, prepare Industrial arts teachers only. At the 
time of this study, Ferris Institute, another publicly supported in- 
stitution in Michigan, did not offer an organized teacher education 
program either in industrial arts of in vocational industrial education. 

The Sub-Task Force appointed to evaluate the effectiveness of 
Industrial teacher education in Michigan defined its responsibility 
nore specifically by attempting to anaeer the following questions: 

1. Are Michigan teacher education institutions preparing a 
sufficient number of individuals each year to meet the 
demands in this field? 
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2« What is the general nature of the curriculums , physical 
plant, library, in-service program and professional 
laboratory experience, and how well are these services 
meeting the needs in this area of education? 

3. How well have the objectives of the teacher education 
programs been formulated, recognized, and accepted by 
the teaching staff? 

4. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the present 
program in terms of the needs of individuals, communities, 
and of society? 



The Study Plan 

Since the Sub-Task Force was composed of one representative 
from each institution, the most logical method of securing data 
seemed to be directly through these representatives. A questionnaire 
or survey form was prepared for this purpose. Dr. Bateson of Wayne 
State Ihiiversity, Chairman of the Committee, was primarily responsible 
for assembling the data and preparing the written report. 

Reporting the Data 

Data pertaining to credit hours required by the various institu- 
tions are reported as semester hours. Two institutions submitted data 
on the basis of quarter hours of credit. This was translated to 
semester hours in reporting the data. 

Definition of Terms Used 

There are certain terms used in vocational education which often 
have different meanings to different people. In this study some of 
those are defined as follows: 

The term, "vocational education," refers to education designed 
to develop skills, abilities, understandings, attitudes, work habits 
and appreciations, encompassing knowledge and information needed by 
workers to enter and make progress in employment on a useful and 
productive basis. 

The term, "industrial education," refers to a generic term apply- 
ing to all tyoes of education related to industry, includlnir general 
Industrial education (Industrial arts education), vocational indus- 
trial education (trade and industrial education), and technical educa- 
tion. 



Ths term, "industrial arts," refers to instructional shop work 
of a r or vocational type which provides general educational experiences 
centered around the industrial and technical aspects of life today 
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and offers orientation in the areas ot appreciation, production, con- 
sumption, and recreation through actual experiences with materials 
and goods. 



The term, "vocational industrial education," (often referred to 
as trade and industrial education) Is used to designate instniction 
which is planned for the purpose of developing basic manipulative 

safety Judgment, technical Icncwledge, and related occupational 
information for the purpose of fitting young persons for initial em- 
plo3nnent in industrial occupations and to upgrade or retrain workers 
employed in industry. 



The term, "general education," refers to those courses which 
provide a cultural background without regard to the individual's oc- 
cupational choice. Its purpose is to educate for effective citizen- 
ship, worthy use of leisure time, effective home and family living, 
and personal adjustment. 



The term, "cognates," is used to designate those courses which 
are not directly related to an occupational field or major course 
concentration but do enrich or provide a broad backgroimd of knowledge 
indirectly related to the major specialty. 

The term, "professional education," refers to the curriculum in 
a teacher- training institution that emphasizes the study of the 
history, philosophy, psychology, content, methods, etc., of education 
as they relate to teaching. 
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CH/^FTER XX 



NATURE OF THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IN MICHIGAN INSTITUTIONS 

It will be noted from the data reported in Table XL.V that stu- 
dents graduating with the 3. S. degree with a major in industrial : 
arts are required to complete from 124 to 143 semester hours, depend- 
ing upon the institution in which they are enrolled. The major con- 
centration required in industrial arts ranges from 30 to 45 semester 
hours. However, the one institution reporting 45 semester hm^ts in- 
dicated that this included both a major and a minor in this Held. 

In other words, if a students shows this field as a major, hii minor 
would,, of necessity, have to be in the same area. 



TABLE W 

The Industrial Arts Curriculum 
in 

Michigan Teacher Education Institutions 



> 1 

Subject Area j 


CMU 


EMU 


MSU 


NMC 


U of M 


WSU 


mu 


General 

Education 


40 


38 


32 


40 


65 


59 


42 


Major 

Specialty 


40 


30 


39 


30 


35 


40 


45 


Professional 

Education 


26 


22 


20 


22 


20 


29 


28 


Curriculum 

Requirement 


* 


TCJCTK 


7 


4 


* 


* 


7 


Minor 

Concentration 


20 


20 


20 


20 


* 


20 -24*^^ 




Electives 


17 

• 


14 


10 


8 


4 


8-0 


10 


TOTAL 


1 143 i 


124 


128 1 


1 124 J 


124 


133 


132 



* Included in general education 
^ Partially included in general education 
*** Normally Included in major 
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Professional education courses concerned specifically with the 
area of industrial arts are grouped with the general professional 
education work required tor certification. It should be noted that 
the manber of hours reported by the University of Michigan and Wayne 
State University in general education (liberal arts) normally includes 
a teaching minor. Eastern Michigan University includes all curricular 
requirements in the major concentration, while at Wayne, Central, 
and the Ihiiversity of Michigan, all curricular requirements are in- 
cluded It the general education category. 

Table XVI • indicates that three Michigan institutions have 
curriculims at the B. S. degree level in the field of vocational in- 
dustrial education. Each of these institutions allows some college 
credit in the major teaching area (or specialty) for occupational ex- 
perience. This occupational experience may be secured on a fuM-time 
basis, or through a cooperative arrangement with industry. The minor 
is included in the general education area at the University of Michi- 
gan an^ at Wayne. Special curricular requirements in these institu- 
tions have also been included with general education. Vocational 
industrial professional education courses have been reported with 
other professional education work required for certification. 



TABLE XLVI 

The Vocational Industrial Education Curriculum 

in 

Michigan Teacher Education I... ti tut ions 



II <mn%f • I ^ 



Subject Area 


U of M 


WSU 


WMU 


1. 


General Education 


69 


59-69 


42 


2. 


Major specialty 


25 


30-40 


24 


3. 


Professional Education 


30 


29 


27 


4. 


Curriculum Requirements 


* 


* 


7 


5. 


Minor Concentration 




20-24* 


26 


6. 


Electives 


9 


4- 0* 


8 


TOTAL 

! 


1 

133 


128 


134 



* Included in general education 



Data pertaining to the matter's degree program in industrial 
education is reported in Table XLflX. Apparently none of the insti-' 
tutions offer a master's degree specifically in vocational industrial 
work. Since Central, Eastern, and Northern do not offer work in vo» 
cational education, the master's at these institutions would naturally 
be in the area of industrial artp education. At the other institu- 
tions, the master's degree may be either in industrial arts, voca- 
tional industrial education, or a combination of the two areas. It 
is significant to note that most of the institutions indicated that 
approximately two-thirds of the master's program may be in industrial 
arts, vocational industrial education, or cognate areas. ^ 



TABLE XISII 

The Master's Degree Curriculum 
in 

Industrial Education 



Subject Area 


CMU 


EMU 


MSU I 


; NMC 


U of M 


WSU 


WMU 


Specialization 


10-20 


20 


10-14 


18 


— 


8-10 


10-20 


Professional 

Education 


10 


6 


10- 8 


6 


10 


6- 8 


10 


Elective** 


10- 0 


4 


10- 8 


6 


20* 


14-16 


0 

1 

o 


T&rAL 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


32 


30 



* May be in cognate areas 



Three institutions, namely, Michigan State, University of Michi- 
gan, and Wayne State prepare individuals at the doctorate level. Al- 
though not reported in table form, information received from these 
institutions indicates that the requirements for the doctorate in 
each are very much the same. Approximately one-half of this work is 
required in cognate areas. The remaining work is divided among educa- 
tion, languages, and a research study concerned with the industrial 
education field. In all three institutions, approximately three 
years of work is required beyond the B. S. or B. A. degree for the 
doctorate . 

The data reported in Table XLYiII sMrv.. the number of students 
majoring in industrial education in Michigan teacher education 
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institutions during the 1961-62 school year. No enrollment data 
were received from Wayne State University. The total number of stu- 
dents working a major in this area ranged from 135 at Eastern Michigan 
University to 250 at Western Michigan University. 



TABLE XLV ill 

Number of Students Majoring in Industrial Education 

1961-62 School Year 



Educational Level 


CMU 


EMU 


HSU 


NMC 


U of M 


WMU 


Freshman 


40 


35 


8 


40 




34 


Sophomores 


35 


25 


15 


34 


— 


28 


Juniors 


30 


15 


35 


25 


^ mm 


48 


Seniors 


38 


10 


26 


21 


38* 


40 


Masters 


25 


50 


101 


26 


101 


100 


Edu. Specialist 










17 


«■ m 


Doctorates 


m w 


— 


24 




8 


m m 


TOTALS 


168 


135 i 209 t 


146 i 


164 i 


250 



^Students reported include all four years 



Although Table XIVEll doe-s mot show a breakdown in "the enrollments 
as between industrial arts and vocational education, data submitted 
by the institutions indicate that no students are enrolled for vo- 
cational subjects at Northern, Eastern, or Central. Of the enroll- 
ments shown at Western, 30 undergraduates and 20 students at the 
master's level are working in the field of vocational industrial 
education. Of the enrollments shown at the University of Michigan, 

27 undergraduates and three doctorates are in the field of vocational 
industrial education. The 101 master's degree candidates reported 
at the University of Michigan were composed of both industrial arts 
and vocational industrial education majors. Of the enrollments re- 
ported by Michigan State, none at the undergraduate level are in 
vocational industrial education, while 32 at the master's and nine 
at the doctorate level are in the vocational field. 
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Table XL XX shows the number of individuals in the various in* 
stitutions who are actively working toward the completion of a minor 
in industrial education and whose major specialty is in some other 
area. It may be noted that there are no minors reported in those in- 
stitutions preparing individuals in vocational industrial education at 
the undergraduate level. All minors reported are, therefore, in the 
field of industrial arts. The data submitted from the various insti- 
tutions indicate that students majoring in industrial education ordinarily 
are required to complete a minor in the same area or in a cognate 
field. 



TABLE XLtX 

Number of Minors Enrolled in Industrial Education 
B. S. Degree (1961-62) 



Institution 


Number 


Michigan State Ihiiverslty 


17 


University of Michigan 




Western Michigan Universit:y 


mm 


Central Michigan University 


50 


Eastern Michigan University 


10 


Northern Michigan College 


20 


TOTAl 


97 



Table X indicates the number of graduates in the industrial 
education field at the various institutions during the 1961-62 school 
year, including the 1961 summer session. One hundred sixty-seven 
graduates were reported at the B. S. degree level, 60 at the master's, 
and five at the doctorate level. 
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TABLE X ' • 



Number of Graduates in Industrial Education 

( 1961 - 62 ) 



Institution 


B. S. 


M. A. 


Ed. D. 


Michigan State University 


26 


10 


3 


University of Michigan 


7 


19 


- 


Western Michigan University 


20 


7 


- 


Central Michigan University 


37 


7 


- 


Eastern Michigan University 


12 


5 


- 


Northern Michigan College 


24 


1 


- 


Wayne State University 


41 


11 


2 


TOTAL 


167 


60 


5 





Graduates reported for the M. A. or M. S, degree level at 
Michigan, Michigan State, Western, or Wayne State may have specialized 
either in industrial arts or in vocational industrial education or 
a combination of both since some teachers in the public schools 
teach in both areas. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION UNITS 



This phase of the study concerned itself with two dimensions - 
objectives and organization. The former dealt with how well objec- 
tives have been formulated, their evaluation and the recogikition and 
acceptance by the staff of certain student outcomes. The latter 
dealt primarily with administrative and supervisory procedures, 
faculty involvement in decision making and relationships with other 
units in the college or university and community. A total of 46 items 
were rated on a 10 point scale by the participating Institutions. 

The results of the evaluations appear below. 



TABLE LZ*'*’' 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATION - OBJECTI^S AND ORGANIZATION 



Item 



Ranee 



Median Mean 



A. OBJECTIVES 



1. How satisfactorily have the 
teacher training objectives for 

the unit been formulated?^ 7-9 8 

2. ft)w effectively are the objec- 
tives regularly evaluated by the 

industrial education faculty?^ 5-9 6.5 

3. How satisfactorily does the 
unit recognize the need for 
developing in the student 

the vocational characteristics 
below? 



a. He (the student) contributes 
to the attainment of the 

goals of general education. 5-10 7 

b. Performs successfully con- 
sumer activities in which all 
persons engage regardless of 
age, occupation, -economic or 

social status.^’ 4-10 5 



8 



6.8 



7.1 



7.6 
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TABLE U (Cont.) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATION - OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION 



Item 


Ranse 


Median 


Mean 


c. He recognizes and cultivates 
in his students an understand- 
ing, of the relations of the in- 
dustry to the occupational life 
of the citizen. 


1-10 


8 


6.6 


d. He has a broad understanding 
of industrial, business, eco- 
nomic and social conditions 
and can interpret contempor- 
ary events in the light of 
this understanding. 


1-10 


8 


6.4 


e. He is familiar with the practi- 
cal aspects of the job for 
which his students are pre- 
paring.^*^ 


5-10 


8 


8 


f. He has an appreciation for and 
an understanding of business 
and industrial relationships. 


3-10 


8 


7.1 


g. He is an active member of pro- 
fessional organizations and 
contributes to the growth of 
his profession. 


3-10 


8 


7.3 


h. He has competency of skills in 
the trade, technical and re- 
lated subject-matter areas^in 
which he expects to teach. 


6-10 


7.5 


7.7 


i. He has a desirable philosophy 
of education and of life.^’"^ 


2-10 


8 


7.2 


j. He has the Ideals and attitude 
of a truly education person. 


3-10 


7.5 


7.2 


k. He understands the teaching and 
learning process.^ 


5-lQ 


8.5 


8.2 
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TABU U . (Cont.) 

SBHMAKT OF EVAyiATION - OBJECTIVES AND OECANIZATIO) 



Itesi 



Range Median 



Mean 



1. 


He is critically evali^tive of 
himself and his work.^ 


5-10 


7 


7.5 


m. 


Re has developed the ability to 
stimulate in students an inter- 
est to learn. ^ 


6-10 


7.5 


7.7 


n. 


He develops in each student de- 
sirable attitudes and practices 
with respect to health and 
safety.^ 


4-10 


7.5 


7.7 


0. 


He develops in each pupil an 
Interest in orderly, complete 
and efficient performance of 
each task.^ 


4-10 


7.5 


7.5 


P- 


He provides each pupil with op- 
portunities for exploratory in- 
dustrial experience which will 
aid bim in the discovery of his 
own interests, abilities and 
attitudes jioward industrial oc- 
cupations.'^ 


4-10 


7.5 


7 


4. How effectively are students evalu- 
ated before graduation? 


e-8 


8 


7.5 


Summex)' - Indicate an over-all evaluation 
of the objectives of the Industrial teacher 
education curriculum.^ 


6-8 


7.5 


7.5 



3. ORGANIZATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICES 



1. How satisfactorily are the intra- 
unit organizational and administra- 
tive procedures with respect to; 

a. Providing for industrial educa- 
tion faculty participation in 

budget matters I 4-10 8 7.3 
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TABLE . IX (Cont.) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATION - OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION 





Item 


Ranee 


Median 


Mean 




b. Representation in policy- 
making matters. 


1-10 


7 


7 




c. Cooperation with institution- 
wide services such as library, 
research bureau, placement 
office, public relations office, 
other units (departments), etc. 


6-10 


9 


9 




d. Development of the industrial 
education instructional pro- 
gram. 


6-10 


9 


8.7 


2. 


How satisfactory are the organiza- 
tional and administrative procedures 
with respect to: 










a. Channeling of inter-unit busi^ 
ness? 


5-10 


9 


8.3 




bt Facilitating communication 
between units? 


4-9 


8 


7.1 


A. 


Iicri' effectively dcas the adminis- 
trator ;of the unit keep open the 
lijnes of communicacion with his 
far.ut ty? 


7-10 


10 


9 


4. 


To what extent has the unit im- 
proved as a result of recent 
studies:? 










a. In curriculum improvement? 


4-10 


9 


7.6 




b. Xn guidance of students? 


5-9 


8 


7 




c. In providing professional 
laboratory experiences?^ 


5-9 


8 


7.7 




d. In follow-up studios? 


1-9 


5 


5 
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TABLE (Cottt.) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATION - OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION 



Item Range Median Mean 



e. 


In se!.f -evaluation of the 
unit?^ 


3-9 


7.5 


6.5 


How satisfactorily has the unit 
established relationships with: 








a. 


Various groups and organiza- 
tions for the. improvement of 
industrial teacher education? 


5-9 


7 


6.7 


b. 


Other industrial teacher 
training units in the state 
or area? 


5-9 


7 


7 


How effective has the unit been in 
serving: 








a. 


The industrial education 
teachers of ths area? 


5-10 


8 


7.3 


b. 


The schools in the area? 


3-9 


8 


7 


c. 


Business, indus trial, labvr 
and public, s«nrvlces thft 

cemmuni ty? * ' 


.s-9 


-7 


/ 


d. 


Other units in tir^e institution?^ 


5-9 


7 


7 


How satisfactorily has the unit 
utilized: 








a. 


The resources of the community? 


3-9 


7 


6.4 


b. 


The assistance of advisory 
commit tees? 3 


2-9 


5.5 


5.5 



8, Hovy satisfactorily does the unit 
recognise the need for encouraging 
the professional development 
through: 
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TABLE IX 



(Cont . ) 



SUMMARY OF EVALUATION - OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION 







Item 


Ranee 


Median 


Mean 




a. 


Encouraging student participa- 
tion in professional associa- 
tions? 


7-10 


8 


8.3 




b. 


Encouraging and developing 
faculty members professionally? 


1 

o 


9 


8.6 


9. 


How effective has the unit been in 
sponsoring: 












Projects for advancement of pro- 
fessional Interest on the part 
of students, faculty, and indus- 
trial personnel? 


2-9 


8 


7.3 




b. 


Clubs or fraternities relatir^g 
to industrial teacher eduv-.atiori? 


3-10 


8 


7.4 




c. 


Publications for furthering in- 
dustrial teacher education? 


3-10 


8 


7.4 


10. 


How effectively are the administra- 
tive functions performed relative to: 










a. 


Supervision of staff teaching 
within the unit?^»^ 


5‘ 10 


7 


7 




b. 


Co-ordinatiofe; cf 


5- 5 


7 


7 


Sunnnary - Indicate an over-all evaluation of 
the organiaaticnai and avhninistrative prac- 
tices. 


7-9 


8 


8 


Indicate an over-all evaluation of the ob- 
jectives and the organizational and adminis*^ 
trative practices of the unit. 


7-9 


8 


7.9 



1 



D 



•Two institutions indicated no basis for judgment 
One institution indicated the item not present 
One institution indicated no basis for judgment 
One institution did not respond 
Two institutions did not respond 
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Conclusions Dra^m From Data Submitted 



1. The results of the evaluation concerned with this phase of the 
study indicate a considerable amount of satisfaction among the 
participating institutions. Approximately 857. of the 46 items 
that were studied were rated "most aspects satisfactory." This 
rating represents a mean of seven or above pn a 10 point scale. 

2. Two items in the instrument were rated nine by the seren insti* 
tutions . The items were (1) "Cooperation with instltution*wide 
services such as library, research bureau, placement office, 
public relations offic, etc.,” and (2) "How effectively does the 
administrator of the uni'’ keep open the lines of communication 
with his faculty?" 

3. The two items receiving the lowest rati.ig d? It <»ith the utiliact- 
tion of follow-up studies and advisory cc aiitt,''eQ. These, items 
were rated 5 and 5.5 respectively. Xn othsi.' wo is, by comparison 
these items were low; even so, they wee rar. as "more aspects 
satisfactory than unsatisfactory.” 

4. In general, there seems to be «,ess v^:riancc- in policiec go^^erning 
organization of the departments be twee the seven institutions. 
Only one item showed a range of 1^0. This item dealt with "How 
satisfactory are the iatra-wi^.it or^^anizationsl and administrative 
procedures for representation in policy-making matters." 

.5. All seven institutions oiferlng work on an in-service basis on 
their campuses reported that evening and Saturday course'* are 
available to employed teachers both at. the undergraduate and 
graduate level. They also reported that one or more courses are 
offered during each semester on an extension basis. Likewise, 
most of the institutions provided workshops, consultant services, 
and short conferences for teachers. Two or three institutions re- 
ported television programs and educational publications geared to 
the needs of teachers of industrial arts and vocational industrial 
education subjects. 

6. All -of the Institutions reported that instruct;* i in the oryani?.a- 
tion and development of instructional mate’irials for industrial 
education is included in thelv course offering?. Only two^ namely, 
the University of Michigan and Northern Michigan College, reported 
organized curriculum material? centers. The center at the Uni- 
versity^ of Michigan is devoted primarily to cooperative education. 
The one at Northern Michigan University is of more general char- 
acter, serving as the offical repository for courses of study 
from all high schools in Michigan. Both institutions arravge for 
loan or sale of instructional materials to public schools through- 
out the State. 
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CHAPTER XXII 



STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 



factors considered under "Student Personnel Services" In 
nificant data The were then tabulated and analyzed for slg- 



TABLE Hi 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 




A. SELECTIVE ADMISSir aND PROGRESSIVE 
RETENTION 



1. How adequate are the evaluation 
policies governing admission of 
students to vocational indus- 
trial teacher education cur- 
ricula?^*"^ 



2. How effective is the participa- 
tion of the teaching staff in 
stu’ent recruitment for the vo- 
cational teacher education 
programs 

3. How satisfactory are the provi- 
sions in the unit for the con- 
tinuing appraisal and progress- 
ive retention of students?^ *^ 



3-9 6 



2-5 4 



5-10 8 



5.6 



3.7 



7.6 
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TABLE III (Continued) 



SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 



Item 



Range* Medians Mean' 



4. How effectively implemented are 
the eligibility requirements for 
student teaching? * 

3. How adequately made are reviews 
of a student's record before 
recommendation for certifica- 
tion?2»^ 



6-10 



7-9 



7.5 



8 



7.8 



8.2 



Summary - Indicate an over-all evalua- 
tion of selective admission and pro- 
gressive retention as applied to tje^ 
industrial teacher education unit. * 



5-9 



6.8 



B. EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 



I. How efficient are members of the 
industrial teacher training fac- 
ulty in the counseling of stu- 
dents? 



5-10 



8 



7.6 



2. How satisfactory are written pro- 
visions for planning students' 
programs of required courses 

and desirable electives?'^ 

3. How satisfactorily offered is an 
Introductory course in education 
in which educational guidance 
and counseling are provided?^* ^ 

4. How satisfactory are provisions 
made for counseling aside from ^ 
a course offering in education'^ 



5-10 



2-8 



4-10 



8 



6.5 



8 



7.8 



5.8 



7.5 



5. How satisfactory are provisions 
for industrial teacher education 
faculty participation in the re- 
view and formulation of larger 
policies that deal with educa- . 
tlonal guidance and counseling?'^ 



3-7 



6.5 



6.2 
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TABLE LIX (Continued) 



SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 







Item 


«| m 

Ranee^ Median^ Mean^ 



6. How effective are the records 
kept by the industrial teacher 
education unit for u|e in guid- 
ance and counseling? 2-10 7.5 7.4 

Summary - Indicate an over-all evalua- 
tion of the educational guidance and 
counseling as applied to the industrial 

teacher education unit.^ 5-10 7 7.3 

C. PLACEMENT SERVICES 

1. Row satisfactory are provisions 
for placement services with re- 
spect to: 



Organization and administra- 
tion?^ 


6-10 


9 


8.8 


Location and physical facili- 
ties?’^ 


6-10 


9 


8.6 


Effectiveness in placing in- ^ 
dustrial education graduates? 


6-10 


9 


8.8 


Relationship between the place- 
ment office and the industrial 
teacher education unit? 


8-10 


8.5 


8.8 


How satisfactory is the in- 
formational program of the 
placement office with regard 
to: 








(1) Teaching opportunitiej, 
demands and salaries?*^ 


7-10 


8.5 


8.7 


(2) Policies of the place- 
ment bureau?^ 


7-10 


8.5 


8.7 
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TABLE LQ (Cont inued) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 







Item 


Ranze^ Median^ Mean^ 



(3) Instruction concerning ^ 

making job applications?*^ 6-10 8.5 8.5 



f. How effective are the periodic 
surveys made of the employ- 
ment field to ascertain: 





(1) Demands for industrial 
teachers? 


1-10 


8.5 


7.1 




(2) Success of recent indus- 
trial teacher education 
graduates? 


1-10 


7 


6.3 


2. 


How satisfactory is the degree of 
responsibility for the placement 
of graduates assumed by the in- 
dustrial teacher education 
unit?*^ 


6-10 


8 


8 


3. 


How effective are the contacts 
maintained by the industrial 
teacher education unit with 
schools to aid in the place- 
ment of graduates?"^ 


6-10 


7.5 


7.8 


Summary - Indicate an over-all evalua- 
tion of the placement services as ap- 
plied to the industrial teacher educa- 
tion unit.^ 


7-10 


8.5 


8.5 


D. FOLLOW-UP SERVICES 








1. 


How satisfactory are provi- 
sions for following up be- 
ginning teachers relative to: 










a. Proportion of teachers 
followed-up?"^ 


1-10 


9 


6.2 




3 

b. Time of follow-ups? 


1-10 


3 


4.3 
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TABLE LII (Continued) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 



Range ^ Median* Mean" 





c. Procedures used in |he 
follow-up services? 


1-10 


6.5 


5.2 




d. Disposition made of the« 
findings of follow-ups?^ 


1-10 


8 


6.5 


2. 


How satisfactory are provisions 
made for following up former 
graduates in new positions rela- 
tive to: 










a. Proportion of former gradu- 
ates followed-up?^»^ 


1-9 


4 


5 




b. Procedures used in the 
follow-up services? * 


1-10 


9 


6.2 




c. Disposition made of the o 
findings of follow-up? * 


1-10 


5.5 


5.3 


3. 


How effective is the use of the 
results of follow-up studies in 
the evaluation and improvement 
of the program of industrial 
teacher education?^ 


1-10 


9 


6.2 


4. 


How satisfactory are the provi- 
sions made for the follow-up 
of drop-outs from the program?^ ’ 


1-8 


2 


3.5 


Summary - Indicate an over-all evaluation 
of the follow-up services of-the indus- 
trial teacher training unit. 


1-9 


5.5 


5.3 


Indicate an over-all evaluation of the 
student personnel services of the in- 
stltution^to prospective industrial 
teachers . 


2-9 


7.5 


6.7 



5 



Based on a 10 point scale 

One Institution indicated the item not present 
One institution indicated no basis for judgment 
Two institutions indicated no basis for Judgment 
Two institutions indicated the item not present 
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Conclusions Drawn From Data Submitted 



1 . The over-all evaluation of the adequacy of the student personnel 
services in the seven participating institutions appears to be 
satisfactory. One institution, however, rated its student per- 
sonnel services at two on a 10 point scale. The mean of all 
ratings was 6.7. Consequently, the rating would approach the 
appraisal of being satisfactory in most aspects. 

2. An examination of the four general categories, that is, (A) Se- 
lective Admission and Progressive Retention, (B) Educational 
Guidance and Counseling, (C) Placement Services, and (D) Follow- 
up Seirvices indicates that the first three are satisfactory and 
that the fourth needs improvement. The ratings were respectively 
6.8, 7.3, 8.5 and 5.3. 

3. The greatest variation in ratings on items within a category was 
in the evaluation of follow-up services. The range for most of 
these ratings was from 1-9 or 1-10, which would Indicate consider- 
able differences in services from one institution to another. 

4. The highest average rating for one of the four categories was 8.5 
for (C) Placement Services. The highest rating given to an item 
was 8.8, which was given to two items in this category. These 
were concerned with the effectiveness in placing industrial edu- 
cation graduates and the relationship between the placement 
office and the industrial teacher education unit. 

5. The lowest rating for any single item was 3.5 for the provisions 
made for the follow-up of drop-outs. The next lowest rating was 
a 3.7 for the item concerning the participation of the teaching 
staff in student recruitment for the vocational teacher educa- 
tion programs. The former item was incorporated in (D) Follow- 
up Services and the latter was included in C^) Selective Ad- 
mission and Progressive Retention. 

6. For the most part, potential students in industrial education are 
admitted to the various institutions in a similar manner to stu- 
dents in other areas; namely, through the central admissions 
office. Hence, all students meet the same criteria for admission 
and in most cases are enrolled in a common core of general educa- 
tion subjects during the first two years of college. In several 
institutions, the record of the student's first two years is care- 
fully evaluated by a teacher education committee, and the student 
is either accepted or rejected as a teacher candidate before any 
professional education work is taken. 

Few of the institutions reported any active program of recruitment 
except that which may be implied in offering a limited number of 
scholarships or visits by the industrial education staff to the 
public schools during career days or on other occasions. 
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CHAPTER XXII i 
PSEPARATIOM OF THE FACULTY 



The evaluation of the faculty consisted of two major partsi 
(1) Education and Professional Experience and (2) Professional and 
Peifsoftal Activities^ Ten specific items within these tv«c categories 
were rated on a 10 point scale by the different instttutioris. A 
summary of the responses in terins of the range, median and mean ap“ 
pears in Table L, 



TABLE LIXI 

NUMMARY OF EUALUATICaJS - FACULTY PREPARATION 



Item Range Median Mean 



A. EDUCATICK AND PROFESSIONAL 
EXPERIENCE 



1. How adequate is the amount of for- 

mal education of the industrial 
teacher education faculty? 3-9 

2. How satisfactory is their past 

teaching experience? 8-9 

3. How adequate are their special 

educational and professional 
experiences? 8-9 

4. How satisfactory is the pro- 

fessional experience of the in- 
dustrial teacher education 
faculty with respect to work ex- 
perience in industry? 4-7 

Summary - Indicate an over-all evalua- 
tion of the educational and professional 
experience of the industrial teacher edu- 
cation faculty. 7-9 

B. PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL ACTIVITIES 

1. How satisfactory are the evidences 
that Industrial teacher educators 
belong to industrial education 
groups? 9-10 



8.9 



9 



9 



5 



8 



9.9 



7.6 



9.3 



9.3 



5.3 



8.1 



9.5 



1/7 



mi4 till (Continued) 



SUMMARY OP EVALUATIONS - FACULTY PREPARATION 







Item 


Range 


an 


Maar« 


2. 


Hov satisfactorily do faculty 
members identify themselves 
with industrial groups? 


3-7 


4.5 


4.6 


3, 


To what extent do they read the 
literatvre related to the in- 
dustrial education profession? 


8-10 


9 


9.1 


4. 


To what extent do they become 
aware of recent developments 
in industry by reading publi- 
cations related to Industry? 


4-10 


7 


7 


5. 


To what extent does the indus- 
trial teacher education faculty 
attend meetings of the pro- 
fession? 


7-10 


8 


8.5 


6. 


To what extent does the faculty 
attend meetings sponsored by 
industrial groups? 


1-6 


2.5 


2.6 


Summary - Indicate an over-all evalua- 
tion of the professional and personal 
activities of the industrial teacher 
education faculty. 


6-8 


7 


7 


Indicate an over-all evaluation of the 
total preparation of the industrial 
teacher education faculty. 


7-9 


8 


7.8 



Conclusions Draw n From Da taSubmi t ted 



1. The extent of participation and involvement in matters directly 
related to industrial activities by the vocational industrial 
teacher educators i.n Michigan institutions seems to be rather 
small. Specifically, in answer to the item *'To what extent does 
the faculty attend meetings sponsored by industrial groups?*’, the 
responses ranged from ’’all or nearly all aspects unsatisfactory” 
to ’’more aspects satisfactory than unsatisfactory.’* The median 
and mean of the responses (on a 10 point scale) were 2.5 and 2; 6, 
respectively. With respect to the question "How satisfactory do 
faculty members identify themselves with industrial groups?”, 
the range was 3-^ with the median and mean being 4.5 and 4.6, 
respectively. These two items, incidentally, were rated the 
lowest of all appearing in this phase of the evaluation. 

2. Although a rather satisfactory rating was given to tbs over-all 
evaluation of educational and professional experiences of the 
faculty, the range of responses to two items within this category 
showed some concern for (1) the amount of "formal education of 
the industrial teacher educators" and (2) the amount of **worH 
experience in industry." 

3. The participation of the faculties in professional meetings and 
associations identified with the field of Industrial education 
is very high. 

4. In general, the over-all evaluation of the total preparation of 
the industrial teacher education faculty was quite favorable. 
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CHAPTER XX IV. 



TEACHIH6 LOAD OF FACULTY 



Ths oppcrtunlti6s any faculty has to do tesaarch, professional 
writing, participate in local, state and national conferences and a 
host of other similar activities, depends a great deal on whether 
these activities are provided for in determining the teaching load 
or responsibility of a faculty member. This phase of the evaluation 
was designed to determine what adjustments are made in the "teaching 
load*’ for matters which should be considered as essential to a func- 
tioning teacher education department. A summary of the responses for 
this phase of the evaluation appears in Table XI. 



table ' LXV 

SUMMARY^ OF EVALUATIONS - TEACHING LOAD OF FACULTY 



-- • Item Range Median Mean 

1. How satisfactory is the number of 
hours a week considered a full 
teaching load in the industrial 

teacher education unit? 2-10 8 7 

2. How satisfactory are the adjustments 
made in the teaching load for: 



a. 


Administrative duties? 


1-9 


5 


5 


b. 


Industrial responsibilities? 


1-5 


2 


2.5 


c. 


Research? 


1-10 


3.5 


3.8 


d. 


Writing? 


1-10 


3 


4 


e. 


Counseling students? 


l-io 


5 


4.8 


f. 


Extension or off-campus classes? 


1-8 


2 


3.6 


g- 


Supervising professional labora- 
tory experiences (student teach- 
ing)? 


7-8 


7.5 


7.5 


h. 


Maintenance and repair of 
laboratory? 


1-10 


5 


4.6 
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TABLE LI-V (Continued) 

SUMMARY^ OF EVALUATIONS - TEACHING LOAD OF FACULTY 



- Item Range Median Mean 

i. Sponsoring professional clubs? 1-10 6 5.4 

j. Classroom or contact hours which 

exceed credit hours? 1-10 7 6.2 

3. How satisfactory are the considera- 
tions given teachers •’*n the indus- 
trial teacher education unit fio 
attend or participate in local, 

state, cr national conferences? 1-10 7 6.2 

4. Summary - Indicate an over-all 
evaluation of the teaching load of 

the faculty. 1^8 5 4.6 



Two institutions neglected to submit evaluation forms 



Conclusions Drawn From Data Submitted 



1. The over-all evaluation of the teaching load of the faculties 
in those institutions who participated in this phase of the 
study indicated that "more aspects are satisfactory than un- 
satisfactory." The range, median and mean for the over-all 
conditions were 1-8, 5 and 4.6 (on a 10 point scale), respectively. 

2. The range of the responses for 75 per cent of the items was the 
maximum. In other words, the responses to nine of the 12 items 
ranged from the lowest to the highest degree of satisfaction. 

This indicates a great difference of opinion with regard to the 
nature of the teaching load among the participating in.««titutions. 

3. The lowest mean of the group appeared for the adjustment to the 
teaching load for activities directly related to industry. 

4. Provisions in the teaching load for ’‘extension or off-campus 
classes" seem to be lacking in most of our institutions. 

5. Provisions for research and writing also seem to be lacking. 
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CHAPTER XX V 

CURRICULUM - INSTRUCTIONAL PATTERNS 



Ths curriculum is the device used to achieve educational objec- 
tives. In a real sense) it represents the nerve center of a teacher 
education program. Such matters as general or liberal education, 
specialization and professional education, the manner cf Involvement 
of interested parties, provisions for change and administration of 
the curriculum are all important. This phase of the evaluation 
attempted to evaluate these important considerations. 

Fifteen items relating to the curriculum were investigated. The 
summary of the responses from the participating institutions are indi- 
cated in Table LV . 



TABLE L V 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - CURRICULUM 



— -- Item^ Range Median Mean 

A. General Characteristics of the Indus- 
trial Teacher Education Curriculum 

1. How satisfactory is the balance 
in the industrial teacher educa- 
tion curriculum between general 
education, professional educa- 
tion and the specialization 

area? 7-10 8.5 9 

2. How satisfactory is the pro- 
vision for changing the curri- 

cuiem? 5-10 8.5 8.3 

3. How effectively do businessmen 
and supervisors, principals, and 
industrial teachers in public 
schools participate in the 
planning, evaluation and reorgani- 
zation of the curriculum of the 
industrial teachr education 

unit? 2-8 4.9 5 
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TABLE .IV (Continued) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - CURRICULUM 





Item 


Ranee 


Median 


Mean 


4. 


How adequate are the primary and 
secondary factors selected by 
your unit for considera|iOki in 
curriculum development?'*’ 


5-8 


7.3 


7 


C 


How sufficient is the considera- 
tion given, in curriculum con- 
struction by your unit, to: 










a. Recognita . -1 of individual 
differences of students? 


5-10 


7.9 


7.9 




b. Co-ordination of subject 
matter? 


7-10 


8.5 


8.1 




c. Logical sequence of subject 
matter?^ 


6-10 


. 8.1 


8 




d. Provision j for continuity of 
subjects? 


8-10 


8.5 


9 




e. Integra Jion of subject 
matter? 


8-10 


8.7 


9 


6. 


How effective are the primary 
and secondary means employed to 
secure and maintain close co- 
ordination between practices in 
industry and the industrial 
teacher education courses? 


2-10 


8.1 


6.8 


7. 


How satisfactory is the prac- 
tice relative to recognizing 
prior training or experience in 
placemen J of students in 
classes? 


4-10 


7.5 


7.3 


8. 


How adequate are the provi- 
sions in the curriculum for 
those who do not plan to 2 
enter the teaching field? 


1-8 


7 


5.2 
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TABUS L (Continued) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - CURRICULUM 



■— L . .. . _p 1 J .. 1 _ - 


Item 


Ranse 


Median 


Mean 



9. 



10 . 



How adequately is the provision 
for a second teaching field pro- 
vided for in the Industrial 
teacher education curriculum? 

How adequate Is the recognition 
for work experience?^ 



4=10 



4-10 



9.1 



8.5 

8.1 



11. How adequately has provision b.en 
made for further work Iti industrial 
education? 8-10 



Summary - Indicate an over-all evaluation 
of the Industrial teacher education curri- 
culum from the standpoint of its adequacy 
in providing for the professional prepara- 
tion of prospective teachers.^ 

Indicate an over-all evaluation of the 
industrial teacher education curriculum.'^ 7-10 



I 



One institution, ro response 



7-10 



^ One institution indicated "did not apply" 

One institution indicated no basis for judgment 



8 



8 



6.9 

8 



Conclusions Drawn From Data Submitted 



1< There is almost complete agreement among the several colleges and 
universities in the area of balance between general education, 
professional education and specialized education. The agreement 
extends to the amount of time spent in the several areas of study. 

2. There is further agreement in the area of major and minor prepara- 
tion. The general practice, with one exception, being to concen- 
trate the entire program of sped alizatlori in the area of industrial 
education. 

3. Each 'ini varsity or college expressed a high degree of satisfaction 
with the curriculum as it is presented at their own institution. 
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However, in items three through 10, a rather wide range of re- 
sponse was noted. This would seem to indicate that (a) the uni- 
versity considered the information requested unimportant to a 
good curriculum or (b) that curricula are different enough at 
the several institutions so that the same evaluative criteria 
do not apply equally to all. 



Somewhat typical of fcllow^^up services or practices is that of 
Central Michigan University, which reported, “a follow-up study 
of all first and second year teachers is conducted on a regular 
annual basis. Teachers are visited on the job. During the spring 
of each year,' first year teachers are invited to a conference 
held on campus. All departmental staff participate in the con- 
ferences . '* 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



PROFESSIONAL lABORATORY EXPERIENCES 



This phase of the study concerned itself with the nature and 

nrcTX^ni A-f n-i-n-fiae 

:^uWAJf A. XC&XCCO • XUC SXCUttClOtl 

under consideration are those other than fomal "classroom*' expf. ri' 
ences. Laboratory experiences include, among other things, those 
experiences in the field,' seminars designed to . f ami liarize the- pro- 
spective teacher with the actual teacher- learner relationship or 
environment. Practice teaching has long been recognized in this 
category but other professional laboratory experience may preceed 
or follow student teaching. 

The summary of the responses to 24 items identified with pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences may be found in Table till. 



SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - PROFESSICHIAL LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 



A. NATURE OF AND ORGANIZATION FOR 

PROFESSICXIAL lABORATORY EXPERIENCES 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION CURRICULUM 

1. How satisfactory is the sequence 
of laboratory experiences from 

the freshman to senior year? 7-9 8 8 

2, How satisfactory is the place- 
ment of the experiences in 



TABLE L.VI 



Item 



Ranee Median Mean 



the curriculum? 



5-9 



7.5 



7.5 



3. How satisfactory are the pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences 
integrated Into the total in- 
dustrial teacher education 
curriculum? 



5-9 



7 



7.2 



4. How effective are the under- 
graduate seminars in preparing 
Industrial education students 




7.2 



ise 



TABLE tJfX (Continued) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 






Range Median Mean 



5. How adequate is the quality of 

the professional laboratory ex- 
periences for prospective indus- 
trial education teachers? 6-9 

6. How sufficient is the duration 

of the individual professional 
laboratory experiences for pro- 
spective industrial education 
teachers? 7-8 

7 . How satisfactory is guidance and 

instructional assistance given to 
students in the professional ex- 
periences in adapting to any 
facilities which they may en- 
counter in teaching positions? 6-10 

8. How satisfactory^ are the pro- 

visions, if any, for internship 
for prospective industrial edu- 
cation teachers?^* ^ 6-10 

Suimnary - Indicate an over-all evalua- 
tion of the nature of and organisation 
for the professional laboratory experi- 
ences. 6 -.9 

B. STUDENT TEACHING 



8.5 



7.5 



8.5 



7 



8 



1. How adequately are students 
prepared foi. student teaching 

assignments? 7-9 8.5 

2. How satisfactory is the selection 
of schools as centers for the 
student teaching experience in 

industrial education? 6-10 8 

3. How satisfactorily are the 
supervising teachers of stu- 
dent teachers: 
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8 



7.5 



8 



7.7 



7.8 



8.2 



8 
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TABLE m. (Continued) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 



Itsm _ Rsnge Medi&n _ ^_Me sn 



a. Selected? 


7-9 


7.5 


7.7 


b. Oriented concerning their 
responsibilities in the in- 
dustrial teacher education 
program? 


7-9 


7.5 


7.7 


c. Provided with information 
about their student teachers? 


7-9 


8 


8 


d. Acquainted with the profes- 
sional preparation of stu- 
dent teachers? 


4-9 


7.5 


7.3 


e. Assisted by the Industrial 
education unit in performing 
their duties as supervising . 
teachers? 


7-9 


7.5 


7.8 


How adequate is the frequency of 
conference between the student 
teacher and supervising teacher? 


7-10 


8.5 


8.5 


How effectively are community 
groups and agencies used in pro- 
viding out-of-school experiences 
for prospective industrial educa- 
tion teachevs during, their period 
of student teaching?^ 


3-10 


6 


7 


How satisfactory are provisions 
for assisting student teachers 
with special problems arising 
from? 








a. Technical qualifications? 


7«9 


8 


8 


b. Social relationships? 


6-9 


a 


7.8 


c. Professional relationships? 


7-10 


8 


8. a 


d. Special situations arising 
from human behavior? 


7-9 


8 


8 



1S8 





TABLE . (Continued) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 



Item 


Rano-e 


Mpdisn 




Svanmary - Indicate an over-all evalua- 
tion of student teaching experience* 


7-10 


8.5 


8.3 


C. APPRAISAL OF STUDENT INDUSTRIAL ED- 
UCATION TEACHERS AFTER COMPLETION 
OF PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY EXPERI- 
ENCES: 








1. How satisfactory is the handling 
of the problem of cases of stu- 
dent industrial education teachers 
who fail to meet the unit's 
standards? 


6-9 


8 


7.8 


2. How satisfactory is the final 
appraisal of the total labora- 
tory experiences of student in- 
dustrial education teachers; 








a. With respect to number and 
diversity of experience of 
the evaluators? 


6”9 


7.5 


7.6 


b. With respect to types of 
data entering into the 
appraisal? 


6-9 


7 


7.3 


Summary - Indicate an over -a 11 evalua- 
tion of the procedure for the appraisal 
of student industrial education teachers 
after completion of px’ofessional labora- 
tory experiences. 


6-9 


7.5 


7.7 


Indicate an over-all ex'aluation of the 
professional laboratory experiences. 


7-9 


8 


8 



2 One institution indicated nc basis for judgment 
2 One institution ir.dicatecl thc3 item not present 
^ Two institutions indicated no basis for judgment 
One institution did not respond 




Conclusions Drawn From Data Submitted 



1. The overfall rating of the professional laboratory experiences 
for Industrial education In the Michigan institutions participat- 
ing in the evaluation is very satisfactory. No institution rated 
its professional laboratory experiences below seven; the mean of 
all ratings was eight. 

2. An examination of the three general categories, that is (1) Nature 
of and Organization for Professional Experiences, (2) Student 
Teaching Experiences and (3) Appraisal of Student Teachers After 
Completion of Professional Laboratory Experiences reveals that 
all three categories are considered very satisfactory. The 
ratings were respectively 7.8, 8.3, and 7.7. 

3. While group two. Student Teaching Experience, was rated the most 
satisfactory of the three under consideration, the greatest 
variance for any item within the groups appeared in this category. 
The range for effective use of community groups and agencies in 
providing out-of-school experiences for practicing teachers dur- 
ing their period of intern was from three to 10. The mean, never- 
theless, for this item was seven. This does, however, represent 
the lowest erverage rating for any single Item. 

4. The adequacy of frequency of conferences between the student 
teacher and the supervising teachers received the highest rating 
given to an Item, specifically, 8.5. 

5. While one institution considered itself most adequate, 10 concern- 
ing provisions for internship for prospective industrial education 
teachers, 50 per cent of the institutions, on the other hand, indi- 
cated or responded "item not present in unit or no opinion or 
basis for a judgment." This may be an indication for some concern. 

6. Little variation in average ratings is apparent for each of the 
categories or individual items, with Michigan industrial educa- 
tion units rating themselves very satisfactory in each category. 
Moreover, little variance in individual evaluations exists among 
the units reporting. Minor exceptions are noted. 

7. All institutions reported that their student teaching programs 
were either organized on a full-time basis for at least eight weeks 
or on a part-time basis for a longer period. During this period, 
the apprentice teacher is assigned to one of the public high schools 
in the area for observation and practice in his area of specializa- 
tion. The schools are selected on the basis of the quality of their 
programs and proximity to the campus. Generally, the institution 
provides a supervisor from the Industrial Education Department to 
visit the practicing teachers at least once during their teaching 
assignment. 
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CHAPTER XXVI I 



THE LIBRARY 



The evaluation of the library in the various institutions in- 
cluded such matters as administration j Housing, extent of Holdings, 
utilization and expenditures. Within each of these four general 
categories, specific items were investigated and reported. A total 
of 17 items were evaluated. The results of the evaluation appear 
in Table lIV, 



TABLE ,LVII 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIOMS - THE LIBRARY 



Item 



Range 



Median 



Mean 



A. LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND HOUSn^G 



1. How well, does the library organi- 
zation serve the industrial 

teacher education prograrY 5-10 

2. How satisfactory is the housing 

location of the industrial educa- 
tion materials with respect to 
accessibility to industrial ed- 
ucation students? 2-10 

3. How satisfactory is the assemj» 

lage within the library of the 
various materials of special in- 
terest to industrial education 
students? 2-10 

4. How satisfactory are special 

shelves, files, alcjves, or semi- 
nar rooms devoted to^ industrial 
education materials? 1-9 

Summary - Indicate an over-all evalua- 
tion of library organization and 
housing. 3.9 

B. BOOKS, PERIODICALS AND OTHER 

COLLECTIONS 

i. How sufficiently are the text- 
books for industrial education 
courses which students are not 
required to purchase provided 
by the library?"^ 5- 10 



8 



7 



6 



7 



6 



7.6 



7.6 



7 



5.3 



6.6 
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6.6 








TABLE L?II(coti£.) 

SUMMARY '-OF .EVAHIATIONS - THE LIBRARY 



2 . 



5. 



6 . 



Item 



How satisfactory for the pres- 
ent and Imniediate future are 
the collections of books and 
research . reports on indus- 
trial education subjects?^ 

How adequate are the histori- 
cal files of professional in- 
dustrial education periodicals? 

How adequate are the current 
subscriptions?"^ 

How adequate are the holdings 
with respect to ptibltc?:' Ions 
from industry^ laloi'^ trade 
associations?^ 

Kow adequate are the micro- 
films available to industrial 
education students?^ 



Summary - Indicate an over-all evalua- 
tion of book, periodical, and other 
collections . 

C. USE 

1. Kow satisfactory is the partici- 
pation of faculty members in the 
selection of professional books 
and periodicals for the library? 

2. How effectively are the students 
assisted in acquiring knowledge 
of the library and skill in its 
use? 

3^ How effectively does the rela- 
tionship existing between the 
library staff and the instruc- 
tional staff implement the in- 
dustrial education program? 
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1 



Range Median Mean 



3-9 



i-9 

5-10 



2-7 



2-10 



4-9 



4-9 



6-9 



7-10 



6.5 



5 

8.5 



8 



7.5 



9 



6.3 



5.9 



4.3 



5.6 



6.6 



7.6 



8.6 









TABLE LVII (Cont.) 

SUMMARY. Of EVAUJAnCKS - THI) LIBRARY 




Item 


Ranse 


Median 


Mean 


Stinraiary - Indicate an over-^all e •Pallia- 
tion of the use of the library. 


7-9 


8 


8 


m, EXPENDITURES FOR LIBRARY MATERIALS 

1. Hov satisfactory has been the 
distribution of some expendi- 
tures of the unit during the 
past year among books, peri- 
odicals and micro-films?^ 


4-9 


CO 


7.3 


2. How satisfactory are the provi- 
sions, if any, for adjusting 
during the fiscal year the ex- 
penditures of various units 
of the institution for library 
materials?^ 


7-9 


9 


8.3 


3. How satisfactory are the ex- 
penditures proposed- for the unit . 
in the near future?"^ 


7-9 


8 


7.8 


4. How sufficient is the library 
budget to serve the industrial 
education program?^ 


4-9 


7 


6.8 


5. How satisfactory has the library 
budget been during the past three 
yeare?^ 


4-9 


7 


6.8 


Summary - Indicate ar. over-all evalua- 
tion of tj:ie library expenditures for 
the unit.^ 


6-9 


8 


7.6 


Indicate an over-all evaluation of chs 
librarv for the unit. 


7-9 


7 


7.6 



2 One institution indicated no basis Ilt judgment 
2 Two institutions indicated item not present 
^ One institution did not respond 
Two institutions did not respond 
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Conclusions DraKm From Data Submitted 



1 . 



The over-all rating of the adequacy of library provisions for 
Induetrial education in our participating institutions is very 
satisfactory. No institution rated its library provisions be- 
low seven on a 10 point scale, and the mean of all evaluations 
was 7.6. In other words, the library provisions for Industrial 

education in our state institutions have been Judged as satisfactory 
in most aspects. T ' ' ' . 



2. Of the four general categories, i.e., (1) Library Organization . 
and Housing, (2) Books, Periodicals and Other Collections, 

(3) Utilization and (4) Expenditures for Library Materials, the 
first two were evaluated, although satisfactory, below the latter 
two. The ratings were, respectively, 6.6, 6.6. 8, and 7.6. 

3. The greatest variation in the evaluations from the- institutions 
appeared in the categories (a) Library Organization and Housing 
and (b) Books, Periodicals and Other Collections. Specifically, 
within the first category, dissatisfaction was expressed in such 
Mtters as accessibility of facilities, assemblage within the 
library, materials of special interest to industrial education 
students and the lack of special shelves, files, alcoves and 
seminar rooms devoted to industrial education students. 

With respect to the category "library collection," a high degree 
of variance between institutions was again evidenced; particularly 
with the adequacy of the resources in (a) historical materials, 

( ) publications from industry, labor and trade associations, and 
(c) micro-films. 

4. Although no single item in the evaluation instriaaent was judged 
unsatisfactory by neither all nor a majority of the institutions, 
the item receiving the lowest rating was that having to do with 
the adequacy of the library’s collection on "publications from 
industry, labor (and) trade associations." The next lowest 

rating had to do with the historical collections in the liispect- 
ive libraries . 



5. Matters relating to relationships between library personnel, stu«» 
dents and staff were rated very satisfactory. As a category, it 
was rated the highest of the four under consideration. 

6. Provisions relating to expenditures for materials ic industrial 
education seem to be satisfactory in all institutions. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 



PHYSICAL LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT 

In a broad sense, the term physical facilities includes all 
the necessary rooms, laboratories, furniture, equipment, machines , 
tools, supplies and materials necessary to achieve the objectives 
of the curriculum. The nature and extent of each of these would be 
determined largely by the curriculum objectives developed by each 
of the participating institutions. The committee believed that 
each institution had the inherent right to implement its own phil- 
osophy of education and, therefore, no evaluation should or could 
be made of those facilities which are directly governed by curri- 
culum objectives. Specifically, no attempt was made to evaluate 
facilities directly related to any subject (such as automechanics, 
drafting, etc.,) in industrial education. 

The nature of the items evaluated may be seen in. Table LV. 



TABLE • LVIII 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - PHYSICAL LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT 



Item 



A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 






Median Mean 



1. Location 

a. How conveniently is the Indus- 
trial Education unit located 
in relation to other units of 





the institution? 


4-10 


8 


7i8 




b. How compact is the unit? 


5-10 


8 


8.3 


2. 


How adequate are the x- .. .ratories 
with reference to number & size? 


2-10 


6 


6.0 


3. 


How adequate ar , the classrooms? 


2-10 


6 


6.0 


4. 


How satisfactory are the generr 1 
features of the physical facil-.- 
ties with respect to: 










a. Light? 


4-10 


10 


8.0 
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•' XAHLB milCContinued) 



SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - PHYSICAL LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT 


Item 


Ran^e 


Median 


Mean 


b. Acoustics?^ 


3-10 


6.5 


6.7 


c. Ventilation and heating?^ 


2-10 


7.5 


6.8 


d. Safety?^ 


2-10 


8 


7.3 


Sianmary - Indicate an over-all eval- 
uation of the general characteristics 
of the physical layout. 


1-10 


7 


7c.O 


B. VISUAL AIDS 








1. How varied is the equipment?^ 


9-10 


10 


9.6 


2. How satisfactory for the purpose 
is the room used for instruction 
by visual aids?^ 


4-10 


9.5 


8.3 


Sunsnary - Indicate an over-all eval- 
uation of the visual aids used by 
the Industrial Teacher Education 
Unit.^ 


4-10 


9.5 


8.5 


C. OFFICES 








1. How sufficient is the space for 
faculty personnel? 


2-10 


7 


6.6 


2. How accessible are the offices 
to students? 


6-10 


8 


7.7 


3. How satisfactory are the wait- 
ing areas? ^ 


1-10 


5 


5.0 


4. How adequate are storage and 
filing facilities?^ 


2-10 


5.5 


5.5 


Susamary - Indicate an over-all eval- 
uation of office space and facilities.^ 


2-10 


7 


6.0 
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iMWifmn yiu'Ai a,UAJJt «awffssppapsi|ii!^ 



; XABL2 LvIIt (.Continued) 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS - PHYSICAL LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT 



Item 


Range 


Median 


Mean 


D. EQUIIMENT RECORDS 








1. How adequate are equipment in- 
ventory records?^ 


7-10 


9.5 


9.0 


2. How adequate are equipment 
service records?^ 


1-10 


7.5 


6.0 


Summary - Indicate an over-all eval- 
uation of equipment records.^ 


5-10 


8.5 


7.5 


E. How adequate is the equipment 
(tools machines, etc.) for 
carrying on instruction in 
Industrial Education laboratories? 


1-10 


6 


5.6 


Indicate an over-all evaluation of the 
physical plant, eauipment and supplies. 









^ 6ne institution did not respond 
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Conclusions Drawn From Data Submitted 



1. The overall rating of the physical layout and equipment for 
Industrial Education in the Michigan units participating in 
the evaluation is satisfactory. However, considerable dis- 
parity is evident in the individual units reporting. 

Only one reporting unit considered itself adequate in all 
respects, rating 10 for all items on a ten-point scale. The 
overall evaluation of the physical layout, equipment and 
supplies was rated at 6.4 although the mean of all items rated 
was higher, namely 7.7. 

2. With but one exception, the Industrial Education units are 
conveniently, i.e., not too inconveniently, located in relation 
to the other institutional instruction units. All units are 
generally quite compact. The adequacy of the laboratories, with 
reference to size and number, was rated 6.0. This is an indication 
of some inadequacy and it was extremely apparent in two reporting 
units out of the seven. 

3. Though not unanimous in their ratings, Michigan Industrial Education 
units rate themselves overall as generally satisfactory in variety 
of visual aids and equipment and rooms for instruction by means of 
visual aids. Minor exceptions were noted. 

4. Considerable variation exists in the adequacy of office space. 

Each unit rated itself differently in this. respect. The rating 
6.6, however, indicates more satisfactory aspects than unsatis- 
factory. The offices of the Industrial Education units are in 
all instances readily accessible to the students, though improve- 
ments could be made in most situations. 

Waiting areas for students, however, are not as satisfactory, 
rating at the midpoint 5 of the scale. Of all the physical features 
rated, office space allocation and student waiting areas appeared 
most critical. Though storage and filing facilities were adequate 
in three of the institutions reporting, the remaining units expressed 
concern as to the inadequacy. 

5. Equipment inventory records are satisfactory in nearly all 
reporting institutions in most respects. Equipment service 
records, however, are not as adequate. Considerable variance 
exists among the units in equipment service records ranging from 
one extreme to the other on a ten-point scale. 

6. The adequacy of equipment for instructional purposes in Industrial 
Education laboratories was more satisfactory than unsatisfactory 
in most institutions. Thus, an overall rating of 7.5 can be 
misconstrued. 
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CHAPTER XXIX • 



0BSBR7ATXQBS ^ RECi 






SND^TIONS 



The overall evaluation of the Industrial teacher education curricula 
in the seven participating institutions was favorable. On a ten-point 
scale, the overall median and mean for the eight standards was 7.0 and 
7.1 respectively. In other words, the seven participating institutions 
believe that “most a^-iects (are) satisfactory,” Table LIX indicates the 
overall evaluation f. '.ach standard in terras of range of responses, median 
and mean. 



TABLE LIX 

EVALUATION RESULTS FOR THE FIGHT STANDARDS 



Standard Range Median Mean 



I 


Objectives and Organization 
of Unit 


7-9 


8 


7.9 


II 


Student Personnel Services 


2-9 


7,5 


6.7 


III 


Preparation of Faculty 


7-9 


8 


7.8 


IV 


Teaching Load 


1-8 


5 


4.6 


V 


Instructional Patterns 


7-10 


8 


8 


VI 


Laboratory Experience 


7-9 


8 


8 


vn 


Library 


7-9 


7 


7.6 


VIII 


Physical Facilities 


3-10 


5 


6.4 




Average 




7.0 


7.1 



From the data appearing in Table LIX, it may be noted that three 
Standards were rated below seven for the mean. These three standards were: 
II "Student Personnel Services,” IV'Teaching Load of Faculty," and VIII 
"Physical Facilities," Of great Interest also, is the fact that in these 
three areas there was also the greatest range in responses. This indicates 
a considerable degree of variance between institutions. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND REOMIENDATIONS (Continued) 



With respect to the adequacy of the physical faciHties, there 
appears to be a strong relationship between adequacy of layout and 
equipment and recency of construction. As enrollments increase and 
equipment deteriorates with age and use, the discrepancy among insti- 
tutions will be magnified. Only new equipment and construction will 
alle>?iate the condition present in those institutions currently hard ■ 
pressed in this respect. Capital outlay for new equipment and con- 
struction, though dependent somewhat on needs, rests primarily upon 
legislative action at the state level. Whether funds for teacher 
education c tlvities should be used for the purchase of hea^fy equip- 
ment and new construction is a moot question. On the other hand, 
present fiscal policies with respect to reimbursement of teacher 
education may be changed which may indirectly alleviate the probler. 
Therefore, the c ommittee recommends that action be initiated bv f he 
2 rpper authorities on the state level which will result in furthbV" 
study bv a representative committee of this problem. 



The comparatively low rating of Standard II, "Student Personnel 
Se^ices," stems from two basic factors: (1) follow-up services and 
(2) recruitment. Among student personnel services, the greatest 
dissatisfaction reported was that having to do with follow-u" of 
students. Undoubtedly, this is due to a lack of personnel finan- 
ces in half of the institutions reporting. In view of the l> ortance 
of follow-up study results on curriculum improvement, it appears that 
more attention should be given to this matter. 



Little doubt can be raised regarding the importance of selecting 
qualified students for industrial teacher education - in fact, for any 
teacher education program. Nevertheless, the majority of our institu- 
tions consider present policies and practices governing recruitment of 
students to be very poor. Whether existing recruitment procedures 
exclude participation of staff or lack of staff preclude participation 
In recruitment procedures should be determined and action which would 
result in better conditions initiated by the staff. 

It was pointed out earlier that Standard IV "Teaching Loads" 
received the lowest rating among all aspects of the evaluation. The 
value of the mean was 4.6 on a ten-point scale. In other words, 
there are "more aspects unsatisfactory than satisfactory" with regard 
to the teaching load of faculty members in the participating insti- 
tutions. Unfortunately, this condition will receive little if any 
attention in some quarters. A few may even interpret the results as 
^fleeting a condition that yields the most service for the money spent. 
On the other hand^ there will be those v^ho will recognize that heavy 
teaching loads directly and critically affect most of the essential 
factors of a total teacher education program. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS (Continued) 



The lack of follow-up studies, the absence of advisory committees, 
the little participation of teaching staff in student recruitment, the 
disassociation with the industrial complex, the lack of innovation, 
dissatisfaction in the effective use of community resources and the 
scarcity of time for research and writing may be the direct result 
of heavy teaching loads in a number of our teacher training institu- 
tions. In view of the apparent effects of heavy teaching loads the 
commi ttee strongly recommends that funds for industrial teacher 
educa tion be increased and disbursed among the teacher training 
instit utions according to a formula which takes into consideration 
S-tudent . enro l Iments . The committee believes that a more equitable 
distribution of funds will materially Improve the quality of industrial 
teacher education programs in the state. 
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CHAPTER XXX 



imODUCTION 



This study on distributive teacher education is a part of an over-all 
vocational teacher education ecudy vblch in turn is s part of a comprehensive 
study of vocational education in Michigan. Distributive teacher education 
is in its fifteenth year, and distiibutive education as a recognized curricular 
offering in the secondary schools is in its twenty-fifth year. During that 
time, the distribution process in our economy has become a most important 
factor* 



Today, however, only one Michigan high school in four offwrs a course 
or courses in distribution; and because of this, education for distribution 
could expand considerably /in Michigan. That is, if one agrees with the 
stand that the Detroit Public Schools have taken in their publication 
'Preparing Pupils for the World Work. The report has this to say; 

''Acceleration of change in the economy increases the stress 
on institutions preparing young people for productive roles in 
the social order and makes necessary a careful re-examination of 
the total prcigram of the public schools in preparing young people 
to enter the world of work. ' 

Dr. James B. Conant says that high schools can do three things well, 
and they are: 

1. Provide a general education for all American youth. 

2. Provide meaningful, practical courses to develop a skill 
immediately marketable upon graduation from high school. 

3. Provide significant courses in mathematics, science and 
foreign languages for those who are headed in professional 
study in the universities. 

K. C. Van Wagenen, Chief of the Bureau of Business Education, California 
State Department of Education says: 



'There is considerable Information available which shows the 
importance of the distributive occupations in our economy. This 
information has important Implications for the high school. Some 
of the general observations gleaned from many research studies 
show th^t: 
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!• The distributive occupations, such as in retailing and 
other sales occupations, are the largest single employer 
of high school students. 

2v The education required for most entry jobs in the 
distributive occupations can be cotapleted at the 
high school level* 

3* Over 50 per cent of the high school students enter 
business emplcyoent soon after graduation. Seventy- 
five per cent of this number find employment in the 
distributive occupations. 

4. Less than two per cent of high school graduates who 
are employed in retailing have had courses in salestaan- 
ship, retailing, merchandising, advertising, or related 
studies. 

5. Retailers continually complain that more attention 
should be given to teaching the three R's in the high 
school. They also say that young people need more 
understanding of our free enterprise system, need 
training in how to develop good work habits, deal 
successfully with customers, fellow workers, and with 
store management. 

As schools assume greater responsibility for preparing students 
for the world of work and recognize the need for educating young people 
for distribution, then dls::ributive education will become a part of 
every high school's offerings. Teacher education institutions may then 
be hard pressed in supplying properly prepared candidates for teaching 
the distributive subjects. So, it is appropriate at this time for us 
in Distributive Education to take a look at what is now being done in 
the schools and to evaluate the existing teacher education prograois 
as they are presently conducted at Western Michigan Ikiiverslty and 
Michigan State University— the two approved and telmbursed institutions 
for distributive teacher education in Michigan 



Purpose of The Study 

The purpose was to .^ind out the answers to these questions: 

1. How extensive is distributive education in Michigan's 
secondary schools and what is its future? 

•2# What is the present status of distributive teacher 
education? 

3. What should distributive teacher education be in Michigan? 



o - 
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The answers to these questions were sought by those involved In 
the study and contained in this- tepoftl ' 



■ The Study Plan ' • ^ 

After several tneetings of the Teacher Education Task Force 
Committee, it was decided -that each vocational Interest area should 

ft ft t*ft I ^ ft ^ f*ft ^ ^ #4 ^ ^ ^ a* it a* «• 

WA. ^u\i UlCUtiiHa VUW «S»%>9 

assignment* Distributive teacher education'^ secured the assistance of 
various individuals and groups involved in this area. of education 
through such media as meetings conference and the review of statistical 
and descriptive #»tinual reports and' records* >> 



(Table L)t . 'Continued) 




Year 


1 

Number I 


r— ' — n 

Enrollment | 


Average Ihro^am 


1953 


72 


2,480 


34.4 


1954 


1 

75 


2,363 


31.5 


1955 


77 


2,415 


31.4 


1956 


87 


2,458 


28.3 


1957 


92 


2,465 


26.8 


1958 


109 


2,534 


23.3 


1959 


106 


2,430 


22.9 


1960 


109 


2,794 


25.6 


1961 


116 


2,872 


24.8 


1962 


U6 

i 


2,754 



23.7 





' AnaX;^iag the data in this table by periods five years, one 
finds that during the first period, the. number of progran* had 
increased to 11, the enrol loMBHita to 396, and the average program was 
36* The second five-year period ended with 27 programs, a little 
more chan twice the number at the close of che first five-year period. 
Student enrollments increased from 396 to 1,371 or a gain of 346 per 
cent. The average per program went *ip to 50.7. At the close of the 
third fiye-yeaf period, or at the end of fifteen years of distributive 
education in Michigan, the number of programs stood at 45 for an 
increase of 57 per cent. Student enrollinents , however , gained only 
50 per cent for a total of 2,056. The difference in- the per cent 'of 
gain between the number of programs and the student enrollments was 
due to a drop in the average size of the programs. The drop was from 
50.7 to 45.7. During the fourth, five-year period, the number of 
programs more than doubled for a total of 92, but the number of students 
increased only 20 pier cent for a total of 2,465. This was caused by 
a drop In the average number of distributive students per program. 

The drop was from 45.7 to 26.8. In the last five-year period ending 
with 1962, the number of programs remained sooiewhat constant and so 
did the' number of students. The avera^ number of distributive students 
per program, however, continued to decrease to a new low of 23.7. 

It is interesting tO’ look at the data in the table as to what has 
happened to the cooperative prograois during the 15 years that teacher 
education has been in operation. One finds that the programs have more 
than tripled in number from 27 to 116. Student enrollments have more 
than doubled from 1,371 to 2,754. The number of new programs added 
during the first half of this fifteen-year period was much greater than 
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the number added during the second h?iif. Enrollments during the 
first half Increased from 1,311 to 2,415 or by 1,044 students and 
by only 300 during the second half. 



,v leveling off in the nuoiber of programs and student 
enrollment: may indicate: 



1« a saturation point has been reached in this type 

, of education or, | 



* , I i 

2o That distributive education is not needed or necessary 
. ; in every high school or. 



3* therPi is a need for more promotion of this type of 

- . education. 



Ttse continued deorease in the average is ize" of programs over 
the past 15 years was no doubt caused by the types of new programs 
added# ^st of them were sectional in makeup rather than 
socialized,, and. distributive education students were, only a portion 
of each program’s .total enrollment. If the number of programs and 
enrollments are to remain more or less stable as they have been 
during the past few years, then it would seem that the present 
t^cher^ education facilities in Michigan are quite adequate for 
serving the teacher education needs of the schools have cooperative 
distributive programs. Although a. conclusion like this may be 
logical, .it would wat he realistic. Distributive education is on 
the threshold of real expansion and will continue until every 
comprehensive hl^. school aiul every community college in. the state 
has. distributive education in its curricular offerings. 



. If one agre.es that every, school should have distributive 
education, then .a: picture of the. possibilities may be seen by 
looking et Table LXi r, 

: Of the 599 high schools in Michigan only 110 of them or 18.4 

per cent have cooperative programs of which distributive education 
is a part. If the high schools offering Just a distributive course 
or :tw6. are added to this number, the percentages, of high schools 
offering something in this area goes up to 25 per cent or only one 
' -.school in every, four. 



ERIC 
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HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES HAVING COOPERATIVE FROORAHS 
OF WmCH DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IS A PART 



Size 




High School 


Per Cent 




Number 


With Program 


*'• , - 

* , * - 



Lower Michigan 





A 


117 


76 


64.9 




B 


140 


22 


15.7 




C 


169 


4 


2.4 


' 


D 


102 


0 


0.0 


Total 


528 


102 


19.3 




* ^ - - 




Upper Michigan 


- 




A - 

k 


3 


3 


100.0 




B 


12 


4 


33.3 




C 


16 


1 


6.3 




D 


40 


0 


O.C 


Total 


71 


8 


11.2 


GRAND TOTAL 


599 


110 


18.4 




College 




2 year 


16 


4 


25.0 




4 year 


, 9 


2 


22.2 


Total 


25 


6 


24.0 
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Distributive education should play an Important role in education 
beyond the hi^ school particularly in the community college* Table 
LVIIl shows the number of programs in both two and four year colleges* 
Although the assumption may be true, so far, it is not working out 
that way if one looks at the data in the table* Four conramlty 
colleges out of a possible 16 have distributive education programs* 

The percentage of the class A hi^ schools, according to the 

in their cooperative, programs*. The percentage, for B schools however _ 
drops very .rapidly, .end distributive education , in any form is 
practically nonexistent in the C.and D schools* 

The class A hi^ schools^ percentage is quite impressive until 
one analyzes -the date in. Table. L'X1.I* . 



- TABLE IXU 

PROC^HS BY TYPES IN THE VARIOUS SIZE HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLETS 









Type 


■■ Hlsh School . j jotai 

A l.B 1 C 1 D 1 


6ollege 


Lower 1 


jiichigan 





Distributive 


34 


0 


0 


0 


1 

34 


4 


Distributive & Office 


25 


5 


1 


0 , 

1 


31 

\ 

r 


1 


Distributive; Office 6f Industrial 


17 


17 


o 

*jr 


0 


37 


0 


Total .... 


76 


22 


4 


10 

1 


102 


5 

. 



Upper Michigan 



Distributive 
Distributive & Office 
Distributive. Office 6e Industrial 


0 

0 

3 


0 

I 

3 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

7 


0 

1 

1 

0 


Total 


'3 i 


1 4 


1 


0 


8 


1 


C^and Total 


3 ' 1 

79 i 


1 

1 26 


5 


0 


110 


6 
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The table shows that of the 79 cooperAtivei prog?:anis ‘dni Glassr.A * 

schools only 34 or 42.1 per cent have spec iali^zod pragrains^of^'' ‘ ' * 
distributive education only; 15 or 3i^6 per cent:2havevsecCional 
distributive education and office and 20 or 25.3''^per 'cent .have -i; 
distributive, office and industrial* 

In class B schools, there are 26 with programs, and they are all 
sectional. Six of them are distributive and office, and 20 are 

distributive, office and industrial. 

"v-- \y-r\-:icr.v ) 

Class C high schools have five sectional programs. One of them^ 
is distributive and office and four distributive, office and industrial. 

-This means that the. number, pf distributive (^operative programs 
only in the state is a rather small number; 

Although the teacher education . facilities are presently adequate 

to serve the distributive education needs of Michigan’s schools, 

expanded or more facilities will be needed as- distributive education 
in hi^ schools and colleges grows • 



The Teacher -Coordinators 




Number of teacher -coordinators bv sex and years of service___ 

There are 110 teacher-coordinators and 43 related subject teachers 
in the 116 cooperative programs of which distributive-education is a 
part. The reason for the difference in ntunber of teacher-coordinators 
and the number of cooperative programs in that some, teacher- 
coordinators have area programs and these prograiM ihclude more than 
two school systems. 

Table LX shows the teacher-coordinators hy "types Of programsr, 

sex and years of service* and is- oh the following page. According 
“to the table there are 94 -men and -16 women. The ..distribution-of ..men 
and women would indicate that to be a teacher-coordinator is more 
attractive to men than women. Fifty of these 110 individuals, or 45.5 
per cent have had their positions five years or less and 94: or. B5> per 
cent not over 15 years. This would mean that most of them started in 
cooperative education since distributive teacher education had been 
established in Michigan. The average tenure for teacheri^oordinators 
is 8.13 years. The tenure by types of programs varies from 5.8 years 
for distributive only, to 9,8 years for teacher-coordinators of 
distributive, office and industrial. 

Studying the data in the table, one finds that the teacher- 
coordinators are about equally divided among the three types of 
cooperative programs - in idiich distributive education is a part. Thirty- 
six are distributive only; 37 in distributive and office; and 39 in 
distributive, office and industrial. There are then, 36 teacher- 
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coordinators in Michigan who have as their major responsibility the 
operation of a specialized program in distributive education* The 
others must .divide, their ti^ and efforts to two or more occupational 
areas in the operation of their programs* 



lABLE UlII 

TEACHER • COORDmiORS OF GOOFEBATIVE EDUCATION IROGEAMS it SEX 

AND TEARS OF SERVICE 



Type 1 


r - ^ 

|Sex 


* ' ' ■ ' . • 

Years 




1-5 6-10 111-15 


16-20 


20-25 


Total 


i 

Distributive j 

Distributive & 
Office 

Distributive, 
Office &Indu8t 


} . * 

Male ' 
ji’emale 

Male 

Female 

L ^ 

tel e ’ 

Fecmle | 


4 

18 i 6 ; 

2 2 

1 7 

6 ! 1 

! ! 

; i3 , 8 

( 0 . 1 0 

1 I * 

1 


1 

: .3'' ■=• 

: ' 3 ■■ , 

1 : 

1 : 

' ^ J 

1^ 1 

: i 

0 


1 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 1 

'o' * 


1 

0 1 

\ 

0 

1 0 

‘ n 

! 0 


29 
7 

26 

9 

30 
0 


Total"'',,,/, 

1 


pema.ier ' 


1 

42 21 

8 ; 3 


16 

A 


■14 1 1 .i 

^ 1 


' 94 

1 16 

1 


1 


Combined 


50 1 24 

- - 1 


20 


15 1 • 1 ■ ' 

i 


1 110 


Percentage 


* ^ 


45.5 1 21.8 

1 

t . 


18.2 

1 


13.6 


I 9.0 


100 




• 





•• . 



Educational preparation of teacher-coordinators 



teacher-coordinators according to Table LXI have 
baccuiaureate degrees with the exception of oiie who has a life 
certificate*^^.... . • 

• .1** ' V • 
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TABLE LXIV 




EDUCATlOSiAL PREPARATION OF THE TEACm-COOROlNATORS 
EAV1N6 COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS INCLUDING 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 











Bachelor H 


1 Master 






JtQtal 






Dist-Off 






Dlst-bff 


Institution 


Sach 


Mast 


Diet 


Dist-Off 


& 

Indust. 


Dist. 


Dist-Off 


6c 

Indust: . 


*Western 
Mich. Univ. 


29 


7 


11 


8 


10 


5 


1 


1 


^ich. State 
Univ, 


9 


3 


4 


1 


4 


0 


1 


2 


** Univ. of 
Michigan 


6 


13 


0 


2 


3 


0 


1 


7 


»State 

Univ. 


;/ 8 


10 


5 


3 


0 


7 


2 


1 


Central Hlcb 
Univ. 


17 


0 


4 


5 


8 


0 


0 


0 


Northern 
Mich. Univ. 


6 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Eastern 
Mich. Univ. 


5 


0 


1 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Other Mich. 
Colleges 


14 


1 


6 


7 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Out -of -state 
Colleees 


15 


11 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


3 




itMc 

109 


45 


36 


35 


38 


16 


15 


14 



* Colleges receiving vocational distributive teacher education funds 
** Colleges recently approved for vocational distributive teacher 
education 

*** One life certificate 

Forty-five of the teacher-coordinators, or 41,2 per cent have 
also completed their master's degree. 
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TwenCy-ninfi of Che teacherocoordinators, or 26 «3 per cent are 
graduates with bachelor's degKi^^^es from Western Michigan Ihiiversity* 

An equal number received their degrees from private colleges in 
Michigan and out«o£«state schools, and 17, c-r 13*6 per cent received 
their bacculaureate degrees from Central Michigan University* These 
four sources have provided the undergraduate preparation for 68*2 
per cent of the teacher*coordinators* 

The University of Michigan, Wayne State University and the out- 
of-state colleges in nearly equal numbers have granted thirty-four or 
75*5 per cent of the master's degrees to the present teacher* 
coordinators in Michigan* 



Salaries paid teacher»coordinators 

Table Lt? .shows the salaries paid teacher •coordinators in 
cooperative progratDS* 



mBLE m 

SALARIES OF TEACHER-COORDimTORS BT TTEE OF FROGRAM 






Type Salary by Thousands of Dallars 





4-5 


5-6 


6-7 


7-8 


8-9 


9-10 


10-11 


Total 


Distributive 


1 


8 


8 


8 


7 


2 


2 


36 


Eer^ent 


hi 




__2t^ 


22.2 


19.5 


5.6 


5.6 


100 


Distributive- 


3 


4 


5 


12 


6 


3 


2 


35 


Office 


















Per cent 




11.4 


14.3 


34.3 


17.1 


8.6 


5.7 


100 


Distributive, 


0 


3 


13 


13 


8 


2 


0 


39 


Office & Indust* 


















Per cent 


0 


7.7 


33.3 


33*3 


20.6 


5.1 


0 


100 


Total 


4 


15 


26 


33 




7 


4 


lie 


Over-all Per cent 


3.6 


13*6 


23*6 


30.0 


19.2 


6*4 


3.6 


100 
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Salaries start at ^,000, and there are four people In this 
bracket. Eleven thousand dollars is the bi^ for teacher *coordina tors, 
and there are also four in that bracket. The average' salary of the 
110 teacher-coordinators is $7,345. This amount- is considerably 
hi^er than the average salary paid to teachers in general in Michigan. 
The average over-all salary is $6,091. One reason for the hl^er- 
average, no doubt, is that teacher-coordinators have a longer school 
year than the average teacher and another may be in average tenure. 

It is also Interesting to note that the average salary for Individuals 
in distributive only is $7,220, but their average tenure — 6.8 years 
is also lower. The teacher-coordinators of distributive and office 
programs have the hipest average salary of $7,443, but their average 
tenure is 7.7 years or about one yeer more than distributive only. 

This may account for the difference in average salaries. The average 
salary of the teacher-coordinators of distributive, oflice and 
Industrial is $7,373 which is lower than the distributive and office. 
This group's tenure — 9.8 years — is more than the other two groups 
from two to three years. The reason for the lower average, even though 
tenure is longer, may be due to these people being located in smaller 
school systems with somewhat lower salary schedules. 



Amount oi time devoted to t h e program bv teacher-coordinators 

Table L!!t VI shows the amount of time teacher-coordinators d«*vote 
to their program. 



msiE L wn 

mOPORTlQN OF TIME TEACHER-COORDimTORS DEVOTE TO 
THEIR COOFFitATIVE PROGRAMS 





Day 




Type 


174 


1/2 


3/4 


Full 


Total 


Distributive 


1 


3 


3 


29 


36 


Per cent 


2.8 


8.3 


8.3 


80.6 




Distributive & Office 


2 


7 


8 


18 


35 


Per cent 


5.7 


20.0 


22.8 


51.4 




Distributive, Office &Indust 


. 2 


9 


10 


18 


39 


Per cent 


5.1 


23.1 


25.6 


46.2 




Total 


5 


19 


21 


65 


110 


Over-all Per cent 


4.6 


17.4 


19.0 


59.0 


100 
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Sixty*five of the 110 teacher-coordinatolrs or 59 per cent spend 
their full time on the pfograoi* This varies from 80«6 per cent in 
distributive only to 39 p6r ceht in distributive, office and industrial. 
From this data, a person whose major interest is distributive education 
and is desirous of becoming a full-time teacher*coordlnator has a 
better opportunity of doing so In hl^ schools having distributive only 
cooperative programs than In schools having sectional programs. 



CBAPTEB mil 



THE PRESEOT STATUS OF DISTRIBUTIVE TEACHER EDUCATION 
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Distributive teacher education at Western Michigan University is 
conducted within the fjraiaework of the Dispartment 6f Distributive 
Education which is contained within the School of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, The other four schools of the Uhiversity are the School 
of Education; the School of Liberal Arts and Sciences; the School of 
Business; and the School of Graduate Studies. 



Overview of activities conducted 



Western’s distributive teacher education program carries on the 
following activities:^ 

1, Teaching professional distributive education courses 
which are organized to provide pre»empio 3 mient train- 
ing for person— both graduate and' undergraduate— 
preparing to becone teacher -coordinators and related 
subjects teachers in distributive education programs, 

2, Counseling pre-service students and graduate students, 
supervising student teachers, recruiting and select- 
ing students, 

3, Providing in-service training in the professional 
field to improve the work of employed vocational 
distributive teacher-coordinators and related 
subjects teachers, 

4, Making consultative visits to commuiiity schools to 
aid in improving the distributive education progjams, 

5, Developing and distributing instductlonal materials 
and aids for the use of vocational distributive 
teacher -coordinators and related subjects teachers. 



^Table LXXV shows approximate percentage of time allotted to 
each of the activities. 
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6. Conducting studies and research dealing with the 
selection, training, and work of vocational distributive 
teachet « oordinators and related subjects teachers, and 
work doi>« in professional distributive education courses 

7. /liding communities in organizing and operating adult 
distributive education programs. 

8. Working with professional and business groups and 
organizations for the improvement of education in 

X distribution. 

9. Other miscellaneous activities. 



Pre-service program—undergraduate 



Students preparing as distributive education teacher-coordinators 
and/or related subjects teachers are expected to enroll in courses for 
a minimuiB number of semester hours in the following inajor areas of 
study: 

1. Basic Studies (Communication, Scienc:,, 45 semester hours 
Social Science and Ikimanities) 

2. Specialized Studies 

a. Major; Related Subjects-- 33 

Distributive Occupations 



b. Minor: (Teachable) 18 

leral Professional Education 20 

Block (Human Growth and Development, 
Introduction to Directed Teaching, 

Directed Teaching, Laboratory in 
Education Principles of Practical 
Arts STvd Vocational Education) 



4. Other Electives 

Total semester hours 





The above specialized studies area of 33 semester hours includes 
a core of six semester hours of professional distributive teacher 
education preparation, with course titles as follows: 



Organization and Operation of Distributive 
Education 2 

Teaching Techniques in Cooperative 
Education 2 . 
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Coordin&tion Xechtii<iues in Cooperative 2 
Sducation 



It also includes up to six hours of supervised work«experience 
credit and 21 hours in distributive subject matter courses* Of these 
21 hours, 15 semester hours are tau^t by the School of Business and 
six semester hours are tau^t by the Distributive Education. Department, 
The previously mentioned professional teacher education preparation 
is taught by the Distributive Education Departaseat and the work 
experience is supervised by it, ‘ 

One teachable minor, consisting of 18 semester hours, is required. 
None of this work is taught by the department. 



Student teaching 

Eight of the twenty semester hours general professional education 
block are devoted to directed teaching. The prospective distributive 
teacher •coordinator is expected to. devote a mi n i m u m of nine weeks on 
a full-time basis to student teaching. This is done off the campus 
in the various communities throug^iout the state having reimbursed 
cooperative distributive education programs, under the direct 
supervision of a qualified teacher-coordinator. Ifeere Western has 
established off-campus student teaching centers with laboratory 
classes— i.e,. Battle Creek and Muskegon— the student is expected to 
devote 18 weeks in a nearly full-time student -teaching situation. 

During the time the prospective teacher-coordinator, is involved 
in the student-teaching experience, periodic evaltiation visits are 
made by the distributive teacher educ.:tor to the community where the 
student Is located to confer with the school administration, the 
supervising teacher -coordinator, and the student# One* such visit is 
cade in conjunction with the - Laboratory In Education class faculty 
member from the School of Education* 



Work experience 

The previous practical distributive occupations work experience 
of each prospective teacher-coordinator is evaluated on an individual 
basis'* The department head and the teacher educator confer with the 
student to make recommendations for obtaining a well-rounded variety 
of work experience* As previously stated, a student can earn up to 
six semester hours of work-experience credit* This is a full-time, 
supervised experience during the regular school year, Usually, the 
student is not enrolled in regular on-campus classes while enrolled 
in a supervised work-experience course* The student is expected to 
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have a mini^ of 24 months of acceptable work experience prior to 



Group. I: Courses in General Education 

Students must elect a minimum of ten semester hours 
from courses offered by the Department of Education throu^ 
the School of Graduate Studies. These elections are as 
follows : 



Core Courses: (Must elect three of the four) 6 



All graduate Distributive Education students take the 
course I Job Supervisory Training, for two semester hours 
of credit. If the courses, Organization and Operation of 
Distributive Education, Coordination Techniques in 
Cooperative Education, Teaching Techniques in Cooperative 
Education and Principles of Practical Arts rnd Vocational 
Education, have not been completed on an undergraduate 
basis, they must be taken for graduate credit. These 
courses are so numbered that they may be taken for graduate 
credit. These courses are so numbered that they may be 
taken by senior and/or graduate students. Graduate students 
who previously completed the undergraduate program may do 
independent research by enrolling in Professional 
Individual Studies courses allowing up to four seiwster 
hours of graduate credit. A mas ter *s degree candidate may 
- elect to write a thesis which allows up to six semester 
hours of credit. Courses in guidance or other areas of 
vocational education may also be taken to satisfy the ten- 
hour requirement. 



Although the new state plan requires a minimum of one year, 
this program will continue with the 24 month requirement. 



Graduate Program 

f 

Courses for the 
Education, fall into 



masters degree program, Teaching of Distributive 




Introduction to Research 
The School Curriculum 
Foundation of American Education 
Educational Psychology 



Electives in Education 



4 



Group II; Courses in the Distributive Education 



1 10 



10 



Group III I Courses in Cognate Areas 

This group allows the strengthening of the student's 
subject matter background in. the distribution, inarketing, 
economics, and other business areas* 



Total semester hours 30 

Upon completion of the master's degree program, the student 
Eoust qualify for a vocatlonal-*coordinators certificate* 



In-service education and school visitations 



In-service work with teacher-coordinators having a responsibility 
for distributive education constitutes a large part of the work of the 
distributive teacher education staff at Western* The following 
functions and services are performed: 

1* Professional distributive teacher education courses 
are offered on an extension basis when enrollment 
and interest seem to warrent such offerings* 

2* A regularly scheduled series of school visitations to 
extablish programs are carried out. Such visits are 
made for several purposes: 

a. To discxiss ways and means for inq>roving the progranic 

b* To discuss the instructional phase of the program 

for the purpose of making constructive recommendations 
for its improvement. 

c* To orient the teacher-coordinator regarding latest 

developments in teaching methods, curriculum practices 
and available instructional materials* 

d. To review new instructional materials developed as 
a service and function of Western. 

e. To talk with the school administrators, counseling 
staff and other teachers regarding the program* 

f. To observe, first hand, an on-going program* 

3* Schools not having distributive education programs and 
who wish to investigate its possibilities often request 
consultative visits for this purpose. Often such a 
visit involves the superintendent, principal, counselors 
and teachers* 
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4. Group meetings of teacher -coordinators are frequently 
held for the purpose of discussing current problems 
and future plans. 

5. Trade, groups that directly influence the success of 
the distributive education programs in Michigan are 
conferred with frequently. The promotion of ’’Careers 
In Distribution Week" was the result of such trade 
group relations. 

6. A very active part is played in the professional 
organizations. Staff members have served as speakers, 
group and coonittee chainoen, publicity director, 
editor as well as other roles. 

7. Active promotion of the club mo^ment in Michigan^ 



-i TABLE LXvn 

TEACHER EDUCATK^ ACTIVITIES AMD 
APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGE OP TIME DEVOTED TO EACH ACTIVITY 
PCR THE 1961-62 SCHOOL YEAR 



Activities 



Percentage 

of 

; Time 



1. Teaching professional distributive education courses 25.0% 
which are organized to provide pre-employment training 

for persons— ‘both graduate and undergraduate— pre- 
paring to become teacher-coordinators and related 
subjects teachers in distributive education programs. 

2. Counseling pre-service students and graduate students, 7.5% 
supervising student teachers, recruiting and selecting 
students. 

3. Providing in-service training in the professional. - 7.5% 

field to inq>rove the work of employed voeational 
distributive teacher-coordinators and related subjects 
teachers . 

4. Making consultative visits to community schools to aid 30.0% 
in improving the distributive education program. 

5. Developing and distributing instructional materials 7.5% 
and aids for the use of vocational distributive 
teacher-coordinators and related subjects teachers. 
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7.5% 



6. Conducting studies and research dealing with the - 
selection, training, and work of vocational 
distributive teacher-coordinators and related subjects 
teachers, and wc' done in professional distributive 
education course.^. 

7. Aiding communities in organizing and operating adult 5,0% 
distributive education programs. 

8. Working with professional and business groups and 10.0% 

organizations for the inqprovement of education in 

di« Ibution. 

9. Othei. miscellaneous activities, -5 nv 



Instructional Materials and Aids 

The following instructional materials and aids are available 
throu^ the Distributive Education Department: 

1. Instructor Manuals 

Distributive Occupations Related Instruction 

Modem Merchandising 

Teaching Today's Fabrics 

Human Relations in Retailing 

Service Station Management 

Christmas Sales Training 

How to Lead a Business Conference 

The Corrective Interview 

2, Individual Study Guides 
Insurance Agency Related Instruction 
Service Station Management 
Christmas Sales Training 

Store Arithmetic Kit 

Student Cooperative Occupational Training Work! 



3* Miscellaneous 

A Suggested Classification for Retail Information 

A Public Relations Schedule for Distributive Edtication 

Survey of Distributive Subjects and Programs of Michig^in 
Public Hlch Schools 

A Study of Women's Food Buying Habits in Kalamazoo 
Supermarkets 

The above materials were developed by small 9 teacher-coordinators 
5 f committees specifically interested in an area; by graduate students 
working on individual problems; or> by the distributive teacher 
educators. 

Materials and aids for the use of the in-state teacher coordinators 
are provided free of charge. Those materials designed for individual 
student use are sold. A charge is made for materials being sent out 
of state. 

The above materials and aids are financed with the use of reim- 
bursed vocational funds. 

Some materials issured by other states are available through the 
department on a loan basis. 

Copies of all materials, aids, books, booklets, pamphlets, and 
professional periodicals are housed in the Distributive Education 
Materials Laboratory, a special study room for the use of graduate 
and undergraduate students. 



Michigan State University's Program 

The organization of the Business and Distributive Teacher 
Education program at Michigan State University is somewbnt unique 
among American teacher education institutions. 

1, The undergraduate program is a dual responsibility of 
the College of Business and Public Service and the 
College of Education with over-all policy developed by 
the university Committee on Secondary School Teaching 
(which is composed of one representative from each 
college on campus concerned with, preparing secondary 
school teachers). The undergraduate major is dually 
enrolled in the College of Business and Public Service 
and of Education. 



2« The gradtiate progratns are the sole .responsibility of 
the College of Education within the policies of the 
Graduate School 9 

3* Faculty members concerned with business teacher 

preparation are appointed dually, holding rank in. . 
Education and Business Administration* Three staff 
members are housed in the College of Education and 
carry aj^ least half of their load in teacher education 
activities* Two staff members are housed in the College 
of Business and devote less than half of their load to 
teacher education activities* 

The undergraduate program 

1* Basic studies, ^neral education, arts and 

sciences, etc# 73 

2* Technical education (subject matter 
preparation) 

a* Major 

b* Minor 

The minor requires a 30-hour special- 
ization in a specific area other than 
Business Administration, Economics is 
ordinarily selected as a minor 

3* Professional business education (Professional 



preparation)** 3 

Special Methods 

4# Professional teacher education** 

Individual and the School 6 

School and Society h 

**Plus Student Teaching 15 

Total Term Hours 189 



56 

30 



Student teaching 

Length of time: one quarter (10 weeks minimum) 

Type of assignment: full day given to student teaching 

activities 

Credit granted: 15 qr* hours 

Type of school used: public schools in i5 centers 

Student teaching centers and critic teachers are selected by 
the office of student teaching, Michigan State University, in 
cooperation with local school districts on a contract basis* The 



m 



University maintains a resident student teaching coordinator in each 
student teaching center. The business teacher education faculty 
recomnended placements by center, grade level, and subjects. 



Graduate programs 

Graduate curricula at Michigan State University are designed 
to serve students with a diverse variety of professional goals. The 
four levels of curricula are; 

1. The Fifth-Year Program: A post-bachelors certification 
program which utilises some graduate offerings but 
which does not meet requirements for a master's degree. 

2. The Master's Degree 

3. The Diploma for Advanced Graduate Study - "Sixth-Year 
Program." 

4. The Doctoral Degree 

A. The Fifth-Year Program 

The Fifth-Year Certification Program in Business and 
Distributive Education may be the answer to a shortage 
of well-qualified secondary teachers of Business and 
Distributive Education subjects. This program welcomes 
mature adults who possess a bachelor's degree with a 
concentration in Business Administration and Economics 
and who earnestly desire to teach. 

B. The Master's Degree 

The master's program combines specialization in business 
and distributive education and broadening of competence 
in related professional fields. Emphasis is placed on 
helping students anticipate the developing American 
social and economic structure. 

Master's Degree minimum program elements: 

1. General Professional Area: Nine term hours are- ■ 

required in professional education electives. 

2. Specialized Business Education Area: Fifteen term 

hours are required which must include: 

a. Foundations of Business and Distributive Education 
3 cr. 

b. Seminar - Trends and Xssure in Business and 
Distributive Education — 3 cr. 
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3^ . Business Admtntotrdt.lotn Ar$^: }iiae* tern\ hours are 
required-*- - V’' ' . . -/.vl'; . 

4« ' A11‘ losjors; must complete the^.rcHiearch; requirejsent 
which is intended^: to make, them xintelljLgeiit ' Consuixiers 
o£ research) able to engage in investlgiations in the 
classroom and community) and: knowledgeable.^ iu the 
literature in their spec;laljj!Led< field *> 









The 8i3cth<^ear program is based :on a xoajor premise 
... related to the preparation ef: leaderjihip personnel in 
. education, for business* The :preQ^e.Li8 that the master's 
level projgram.and in-service, courses or experiences 
generally meet the needs for developing competence in 
, the secQndary 'classroom*. .i .'Beyond secondary; teaching there 
...is need for .structured programs: of .advanced study to 
develop professional leadership*: 'The., doctorate serves 
this purpose for teacher education staff and for faculty 
in .baccalaureate, rlevel ;instruC.tion in^ business 
. .administration* Bowever) the gap.> in leadership widens 
i for the areas of, local and [state leadership and for 
. ^ f'iinatruction inr.heyond the high school institutions* 

\r IMs. gap becomes increasingly wide as the: field o£ 

. i . sexvice in‘ education for .business .widens and as the 

number of, post, ^high school institutions expands greatly. 
ThuS) it can be assumed that the candidate for the 
sixth-year diploma will build him program around one of 
the following specializations: 

; i ^College or coninunity college teaching 
. :i '.Vocational or adult education. - 

. . ' .i^ Adpdnlstration and supervision * state and local 

. -Training directorship in. Business 



T!he program of studies is planned by a guidance 
committee to meet the following requirements for the 
major) minor) and cognate area* 

rrl* Major; : Minimum of . 30 hours, which may Include courses 
directly related to business and distributive 
education* 

a. At least IS of the last 45 hours must be taken 
at Michigan State University and must include: 

(1) Enrollment in sixth year seminar — 6 hours 

(2) . Attendance at least one quarter in the staff 

j , seminar •• no credit 

. (3) The seminar in trends andissure «-» 3 hours 
(4) A field experience in business or teaching 
internship. 
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b» Not more than twelve. (12) hours nay be counted in 
methods courses and/or workshops*. ; • 

2* Minor: Minimum of 21 hours outside of the College of 
Education and oust include: ' 

a* At least nine hours in a functional field of business 
administration* 

b* At least nine hours in one or more related behavioral 
studies such as sociology, psychology, and . * 

communications* (Note: Students comtemplating 

college or community college teaching are urged to 
complete additional study in several fields of business 
administration and economics*) 

3* Cognate in Education: Minimum of 18 hours in professional 

education fields of idilch at least nine hours must be con- 
centrated in one functional field* 

4* Research: Minimun of 12 hours to include a basic . . ^ 
research course, a research seminar In business education, 
and an independent study project* Credit for these 
experiences may be applied in the major, minor or cognate 
areas as appropriate* (Note: the 12 hours in this 
block may be coi«nted as part of the requirements for the 
30 hour major or 18 hour cognate*) 

D« The Doctoral Programs 

Major concentrations in business and distributive 
education may be declared for either of two doctoral degrees 
offered — Fh*D* and Ed«D* Business and distributive 
educators seeking a doctoral degree in professional education 
usually plan to pursue careers in one of several areas: 

1* College or university teaching involving graduate or 
undergraduate business teacher education programs* 

2* College or university teaching combining the teaching of 
business subjects and the direction of business teacher 
education programs* 

3* Teaching business subjects in a community college* 

4* Administration and supervision of business education 
programs at local and state levels* 

The Fh*D* program provides intensive preparation in » 
profetssional education with emphasis on research, teacher 
education, and higher education* A special Ph*D« program 
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^an be : plapned in college teaching which provides . approximately 
eqtial preparation in. higher education and in business a 
administration and economics* 

The Ed* D* program provides breadth of preparation by 
permitting study in as many as. three, fields related to the 
major* This program' is designed especially for those who 
desire local and state administrative roles or corammity 
college teaching* In designing either degree programs, the 
following areas of study are among the most commonly utilized* 

1* Major: Business or Distributive Education (with emphasis 

in either): 

a* College Teacher . 

* , b. Teacher Education^ or 

c* Administration and Supervision 

2, * Minors or cognates: 

a* General education: learning theory » educational 

psychology, social and: philosophical foundations of 
education* 

, b* Higher education, including the community, college and 
. teacher education* .. 
c* Guidance and counseling* 
d* Vocational Education* 
e. Administration* 

f* Related subject matter areas such as: management, 

. marketing, accounting, business administration, 
sociology and psychology* ^ 

m«setvice training 

A* New and/or beginning teachers are offered; ^ 

1* All courses specifically required for their master's 

program according to a master schedule covering geographic 
areas of the state* Additional courses may be offered 
of f •^an^us if local teachers request it and form a group 
. ... • of. sufficient size (10-12 minimum)* 

2* Special two«A«^eek workshops each summer in various areas 
of business and distributive educationo 

3. Special in-service group meetings at the request of the 
teachers* 

4* Visitations when requested by the local school* 

5* The services of the teacher trainers when Invited for 
conferences and other meetings* 






6* The services o£ the instructional materials o£ the 
department* 

7« The opportunity of special conferences or colloquia as 
sponsored by the department and/or Pi Omega Pi and 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 

8* The opportunity to obtain the publication on areas in 
business and distributive education as published by the 
department* 

B* Veteran teachers are offered all the above**listed services* 
In addition, they may; 

1* Obtain all courses specifically required of their sixth- 
year or doctoral programs according to a master schedule 
covering geographic areas of the State* 

2* Participate in the publication of literature sponsored 
by the department* 

3* Cooperate in research projects* 

4* Be asked to participate in professional programs, 

conferences and club activities related to business and 
distributive education* 

C* Financing In-Service Activities 

1* Regular credit activities are Finance "' by the usual 
budgets based on appropriations and c arse fees* 

2* Consultative visits are made at no charge to the school 
except that a request that a series of visitations 
requites, that the school contract with Michigan State 
Ihiiversity for such service. Visitations in connection 
with cooperative training are partially supported with 
vocational teacher-training ftmds* 

3, Publications and the like are financed via regular 
university appropriations; multiple copies are sold at 
production cost* 

D* Special Programs for Office and Distributive Coordinators 

One phase of the in-service program is designed and 
executed for coordinators of office and distributive 
cooperative occupational training programs* The program is 
designated as in«service because a portion of it is carried 
on after a teacher undertakes his role as a coordinator* 
However, the initial phase of the program is in reality ' 
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pre-service in nature since it. prepared teacfiers .as 
coordinators at che provisional level before they are 
en5>loyed«* 

Michigan State University is a designated teacher 
education Institution for office and distributive education. 
Certification procedures are in effect which carry 
coordinators throu^ the special^ provisional, and permanent 
levels of vocational certifications A special program of 
studies is designed for each prospective coordinator and 
carried out over a three to five-year period, including the 
required three years experience as a successful coordinator. 

Certification at the permanent level requires: 

lo Possession of a valid secondary certificate in business 
subjects, 

2, Meeting minimum occupational experience requirements of 
at least one year, 

3s Engaging in at least 18 hours of professional course 
work specifically designed for coordinators, and 

4, Obtaining at least six hours of graduate course work in 
business administration pertinent to the occupation 
coordinated. All or part of the course work for 
certification may be included in the regular master’s 
program with the permission of the advisor* 

To accomplish the training of coordinators, se'^sr**! 
activities are utilized: 

1, Offering special professional courses on and off-campus, 
such as one In coordination techniques, 

2, Designing special workshops in method and content, 

3, Providing consultative visits upon requests to schools 
relating both to organizing a cooperative program and 
to operational and Instructional problems, 

4, Publishing and distributing instructional instructional 
materials « 

5, Engaging in research projects, 

6, Cooperating in professional programs, conferences, and 
club activities related to cooperative education. 
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Professional investigation and research 



A. Administrative policy regiEurding staff studies and research 

The administration at Michigan State Ihiiverslty regards 
research as one of the priioary services and functions of an 
institution of higher education* Therefore* it is keenly 
interested in furnishing staff with time and facilities for 
carrying on worth«^ile research* Those staff members vho 
wish to pursue research activities find full cooperation and 
generous release of time from other activities as a rule* 

It might safely be stated that a staff member's research 
activities are limited only by his own desires* initiative* 
and curiosity; for there exist unusual facilities for 
professional research endeavors* a fine climate of encourage* 
ment for research activities* and a wide range of consultive 
service at Michigan State Universityr-all coddudive* tO' rsaesthh 
efforts on the part of individual staff members* 

B* Administrative assistance given to staff studies and research 
throu^: financial assistance* reduced teaching load; other 

staff members in the interest area of Business Education can 
secure assistance through any or all of three channels: 

1* Through au All-University Grant* 

2* Throu^ the Bureau of Business Research (located in and 
administrated by the College of Business and Public- 
Service)* 

3* Through the Bureau of Educational Research (located in 
and administrated by the College of Education)* 

All-Uhlversitv Grants - All University research grants are 
for individual projects* They are made by a University 
Committee of Deans* This Comoittee believes that the best 
use of the limited funds is to distribute them widely in sn 
small amounts* This apprmpcRais designed to stimulate 
research on a broad basis throughout the University* In 
^rticular, the grants are thought of as ”seed" money, 
intended to begin projects which may attract other funds for 
further development* Applications are made in the spring 
for grants in the following academic year* If funds re- 
main uncommitted* grants may also be made later in the year* 

All-Uaiversity research grants are made specifically to an 
individual faculty member or to a group of faculty members* 

He (or they) Is (are) responsible for expenditures for the 
purposes specified in the application* 
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Bureau of Business Reftearch - The Bureau of Business 
Research is primarily interested in the following services: 

a. Carrying on and furthering research that will be 
of interest to top-level business and industrial 
leaders, particularly those engaged in operations 
located in the State of Michigan* 
b* Assisting staff members publish research works of 
value, but 'i^hlch would have limited commercial 
appeal* (In fact, the Bureau assists a researcher 
find a consa^rcial publisher for his work to have 
marketable possibilities*) 

c. Carrying on research projects in line with a and 
b above* 

di Providing technical help, such as aiding in 
setting up research designs, suggesting sources 
of financial and, etc* to the. staff researcher* 
e* Publishing Business Topics which is "published as 
a service of Michigan State University for all 
'those' interested in. business and economic matters*" 
f* Furthering adult educatlcn in the area of business* 

.Re<luests for released time to do research under the direction 
. of, or in conjunction with the Bureau of Business Research 
are processed through the Office of the Dean of the College 
of Business and Public Service, 

Bureau of Educational Research - The Bureau of Educational 
Research serves not to carry on the research functions of 
the College of Education separately and apart from the 
teaching faculty; but, rather to serve as an agency of the 
College designed to stimulate, facilitate, and generally 
serve to develop research within the College* The College 
o6f Education devotes one floor of its building exclusively 
to research facilities, the core of which is the Educational 
Research Bureau* Specialists are available to students and 
faculty for consultation regarding specific problems of 
researhh design and statistical methods* A calculating 
machines room is available as are private work areas for 
faculty researchers* 

Included in the suite is a Human Development Center with 
observational facilities equipped with one-way vision 
windows and centrally controlled listening and recording 
devices* A Research Reference Room houses one of the most 
icq>ortant periodicals and references dates back to the 
1920^s, 

All-Uhiv ersitv Computer Laboratory - The University 
mmaintains a computer lap offering tabulation, card-punching, 
and calculators and cooq;>uter services at cost to staff and 
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students* Any staff researcher (and qualified students) 
may use the equipment without cost If (|uallfied«.. In 
addition, the Ifoiversity operates MXSTIC, a highspeed 
digital computer— one of only four of its kind in the 
world. It is available to graduate researchers* (At 
i^is writing, the University has announced the purchase 
of a newer, more versatile computer which will*'retlre” 
nxdTxC * } 

C* Staff studies completed and in progress dx«ring period 

1957*^1 (not including theses, dissertations of staff or 
students) Most of the studies carried on by staff 
members have been of an informal nature* 

1* Conqparison of Typing Rates of St^ 2 dents in Intermediate 
Typewriting Classes on Manual Versus Electric 
Typewriters«—(in process) 1962, by Robert Poland* 

2* Follow-Up STudy of the Graduates in Business Education 
from the Years 19— throu^ 19—, by Peter G* Baines, 
Robert Poland, and Robert Roswell* 

3* A Survey of the KABTE Institutions to Determine What 
is Being Done in the Area of Secretarial Training and 

to iikiggest Improvemsnts tn Cuixiculumj, b’- Helen H* 
Green* (This research served as basis for a Report 
given at the HABTE Convention, in Chicago, February, 
1960.) 

4* Survey of 100 Selected Business Teachers and Secondary 
Administrators to Determine the Status of Ssctra- 
Curricular Activities Since Sputnik, by Btelen H* Green, 
1960* (Findings were used as partial basis for 
Chapter on "Extra-Curricular Activities" in 1960 
NB1A-EBXA Yearbook.) 

5* Survey of HABTE IHSTITUTIOHS tO Determine the Status 
of Business Education Programs During the Years Since 
Sputnick, by Qajten freen, 1961* (Findings were used 
as basis for Chapter on "Present Status of Business 
Education Programs” in mTIOMAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
quarterly, February, 1962.) 

6* A Follow-Up Study of the Two-Year Secretarial Students 
at Michigan State University for the years 1954^ 1955, 
1956, 1957 (bound in 1958), by Helen H* Green* (Study 
made to determine strengths and weaknesses in the 
program.) 

7* 1955-56 Training Placements of Cooperative Part-Time 

Students in Relation to Opportunities in Distribution, 

■ e 
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Reseatch Report No» *2, Central Region Association of 
State Supervisors of Teacher«Trainers in Distributive 
Education* East Lansing^ College of Education, 

Michigan State University, 1958, by Peter G. Haines* 

8* 1956*57 Training Placements of Cooperative Part**TiiDe 

Students in Relation to Opportunities In Distribution, 
Research Report No* 3, Ceto Falls, Department of 
Business Education, Iowa State Teachers College, 1958, 
by Peter G* Haines* 

In addition, the following research efforts have been 
carried on: 

1.‘ EEditlng five regional research reports and two research 
reports for the Council for Distribution Teacher 
Education* Peter G» Haines* 

2* Serving as a meinber of a subgroup for the NABTE 
curriculum project* Helen H* Green* 

3. Serving as a subgroup chairman for the RABTE curriculum 
research project* Peter G* Haines* 

4* Serving as staff member of a national DE research 
project related to good practices in Coordination* 

Peter 6* Haines* 

5* Serving as advisor for doctoral theses and master's 
level research problems papers* All staff members 
share in this work* 

Instructional resources 

A* Instructional ^terials Resources 

A special research reference room with study 
facilities is maintained for business and distributive 
majors* The room contains a model coordinator's filing 
system Vlth various manuals, course outlines, and other 
materials* Complete bound volumes of all applicable 
periodical literature is available as are copies of 
government documents, high school texts and research 
reports* 

The College of Education maintains a graduate library 
in which the £*6* ]&iepper Collection is maintained* The 
Knepper Collection is one of the most complete business 
education libraries in existence* The collection is 
available to graduate students and teachers in the field* 
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High school texts, iqanuals, and course outlines are 
maintained in the Instructional Materials Center in the 
College of Education* 

Complete bound volumes of all applicable periodical 
literature and texts in the fields of business and distri* 
butive education are to be found in the thiiversity Library* 

The Audio«Vir. 1 Center maintains visual aids vhlch 
may be used by claaies on the cacq;>u8 and teachers in the 
field* 

B* Staff 

PhC*Teacher Edu'^ator for Distributive Education* 
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THE 7GSXJm> LOOK IN HIESERVXCE DISTRIBUTIVE TE^XHER EDUQITION 



The presarvice distributive teacher education program o£ the 
future has an unparalleled challenge before it* The nation-wide 
emphasis upon the program approach to distributive education has 
very definite implications for distributive teacher education* The 
program approach involves a conqplete curriculum for distributive 
education and implies a series or sequence of distributive 
experiences beginning very early in the individual's school career* 

It is conceivable that a person can begin the study of distribution 
as early as kindergarten and that this study can continue on through 
elementary school experience, to junior hig^ school . graduation, on 
to connmmity college and into adulthood* 

With such a broad program approach, the distributive teacher 
education program of the future will necessarily need to meet this 
challenge* So this is what we believe distributive education should 
be and belies distributive teacher education should include: 

Belief number one: ”A general introduction to the field of distribution 
should begin in the elementary grades — as early as the kindergarten — 
and units devoted to the study of the distribution process and its 
career implications.” 

The new distributive teacher education program should provide 
instructional units for the preservice preparation of elementary 
teachers* It is conceivable that a course "Teaching of Distribution 
for the Elementary School" could be offered* This would be similar 
to such courses as "Teaching of Reading" or "Industrial Arts for 
the Elementary Teacher". 

The distributive teacher education institution should also 
provide topical outlines dealing with content, lists of audio-visual 
aids available, and suitable for this level, as well as story books 
and other materials designed to be read by the elementary pupil* 

Belief nuinber two ! "Career opportunities in distribution should be 
adequately covered in the junior high school in those courses dealing 
with careers and/or occupations," 

The new distributive teacher education program should ' jvide 
instructional units for the preservice preparation of the junior high 
school teacher, so that he may better understand its carrsr 
opportunities. 



Belief number three ? '"The distribution process should be adequately 
covered in the high school by the course or courses dealing with 
general or basic business. 

The new distributive teacher education program should provide 
instructional units for the preservice preparation of general business 
teachers dealing with the distribution process and the teaching of it. 



Belief number four ? '’Specialised courses in the various aspects of 
distribution should be a part of the curricular offerings in the 11th 
and 12th grades of all comprehensive high schools and community colleges." 



The new distributive teacher education program should prepare 
teachers of distribution throu^ a preservice curriculum which will 
provide the individual with considerable depth in subject-matter 
preparation and practical work experience. 

Belief nwnber five: '^Cooperative work-study technique should be a part 

of the distributive education program in all comprehensive high schools 
and community colleges." 



The new distributive teacher education program should prepare 
teacher-coordinators through a well planned preservice curriculum which 
has a proper balance of general and specialized education. The 
specialized area should provide for depth in subject matter, supervised 
work-experience, and a well planned student teaching internship. 

Belief number six ; "A distributive education program in the 
comprehensive high schools and community colleges should have a youth 
organization for the distributive education students." 



The new distributive teacher education program should devote 
some time in the preservice teacher preparation of teachers to the 
importance and need of a youth organization for distributive education 
students. 



Belief number seven: "Distributive adult education should be made 

available throu^ ’*.e community schools for all individuals engaged 
in distributive businesses." 

The new distributive teacher education program should provide 
adequate preparation for those individuals, (educators and business 
people) involved in organizing, supervising and/or teaching of 
distributive adult education classes. 

Aeljigf number eight ; "Supervision should be provided by the school 
administration for the distributive education program in the cotonunity 
schools." 
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The new distributive teacher education program should provide ' /• 
instructional units on the planning and supervising of the distributive 
education program in the schools. , * 



CONCLUSIONS 



1 



The number of ccuperative occupatlcual educatiou programs In the < 
public high schools and cooununity colleges ; in which vocational 
distributive education is a part, has remained nearly constant 
during the past five years. This is true for student enrollments 
for the past ten -years. 



2. Distributive education as a specialized cooperative -program is 
found in only 28.3 per cent of Michigan's public class A high schools 
and in none of the smaller high schools. 

3. The majority of the teacher -coordinators presently employed by the 
public schools having cooperative programs including distributive 
education did not earn undergraduate or graduate degrees from a 
designated distributive teacher education institution. 



4. The majority of the teacher-coordinators having a responsibility for 
distributive education are -men— approxirately 85 per cent of the 
teacher -coordinators are male. 



5. On an average, the salary of the teacher-coordinator is greater than 
the average public school teacher. 

6. Approximately 59 per cent of the teacher -coordinators of cooperative 
programs, in which distributive education is a part, devote full-time 
to the position. The other teacher-coordinators have additional 
assignments. 

7. The presently designated distributive teacher education institutions 
appear to be providing a rather complete program of service for 
vocational distributive teachers as evidenced by a comparison with 
the activities described in the'U. S. Office of Education policy 
bulletin, Adminis trat ion of Vocational Educatio n. 

8. Student teaching centers for prospective distributive teacher -coordinators 
need greater attention as to planning, supervision and designation 
procedure . 



9. The present supply of teacher-coordinator candidates is Inadequate for 
meeting present and future demands. 
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10. The certificacion requlremeDta of the reimbursed distributive teacher 
education institutions are more deooanding than the mlnimums as set 
forth in the State Flan, 



RECONI^mTIONS 

1, The State Office of Vocational Education give consideration to more 
promotion of distributive education in the public hi^ schools and 
community colleges in the state, 

2, The State Office of Vocational Education urge the public high schools, 
particularly the large ones, to establish specialized programs in 
distributive education, 

3, The designated teacher education institutions should more actively 
recruit students for their programs, so as to provide more trained 
teacher-coordinators for distributive education. A concentrated state- 
wide effort led by the State Office of Vocational Education would also 
help the situation, 

4, The designated teacher education institutions should with the assistance 
of the State Office of Vocational Education give greater attention to 
developing student teaching centers, to designation procedure and 
supervision, 

5, The designated teacher education institutions should be encouraged to 
devote more time to the preparation of instructional materials, 

6, The designated Institutions should be encouraged to devote more time to 
research, particularly of the experimental type. 
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7, 



8. 



99, 



10. 



More schools in the state should be encouraged to allow the teacher- 
coordinator to devote full time to the program. 

All of the schools employing teacher-coordinators should be encouraged 
to employ fully certified personnel trained by a designated distributive 
teacher education institution, instead of those specially certified. 

Consideration should be given by the State Office of Vocational Education 
to specifying more definitely those functions it expects the various 
designated distributive teacher education institutions to perform. 

The designated distributive teacher education institutions should be 
encouraged to keep certification standards higher than the mlnimums set 
forth in the State Plan. 
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PART V 



Report of Sub-Task Force 
on 

BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION 



Frank Lanham, Chairman 
Business Education 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 

Representatives from: 



Central Michigan University 


Northern Michigan College 


Eastern Michigan University 


University of Detroit 


Ferris Institute 


University of Michigan 



Michigan State University Way^ie State University 

Western Michigan University 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



INTROrUCTION 
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teacher education study which In turn is a part of a comprehensive study 
of vocational education in Michigan. The repri t will deal with the 
cooperative office education programs, the teacher-coordinators of these 
prograirs and general business teacher education. Michigan's general 
business teacher education is discussed rather fully in the report, 
because the preparation of teacher-eoordinators is largely done on a 
graduate basis by the two approved and reimbursed teacher education 
institutions. This pattern developed probably, because the teacher- 
coordinators of cooperative office programs have been selected as a rule 
from the ranks of the high school i business teachers* 



Participants in the Study 

Teacher educators of the Michigan colleges interested in the education 
of teachers of business met at the Michigan Union on May 4, 1962 at the 
invitation of the Subcommittee on Business Teacher Education, a division 
of the Vocational Teacher Education Task Force whose responsibilities were 
delegated to it by the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project. 

The schools participating in the conference were Central Michigan University, 
Eastern Michigan University, Western Michigan University, Ferris Institute, 
Michlgrn State University, Northern Michigan College, University <■£ Detroit, 
University of Michigan, and F^yne State University. Dr. Herbert Tome of 
Nsw York University partic \^ted in the conference as guest consultant* 

The meeting was cone rned with the exchange of information and thinking 
about three questions. 1) Uhat is the status of programs for business 
teacher education in the participating schools? 2) What would the ideal 
program be for preparing teachers of business? and 3) What steps can and 
should Michigan schools take to move in that direction? T , participating 
schools had previously prepared descriptions of their present programs to 
facilitate discussion of the status of business teacher education in Michigan. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 



THE PROGRAM OF COOPERATIVE OFFICE EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 

Ths Groi^tli snd DsvBlopsssQt 



There are 121 cooperative occupational training progratna in Michigan in 
which office education is a part. One hundred thirteen of them are; in high 
schoola, she in comounity colleges and two in four year state supported 
institutions. Cooperative Office Education in Michigan's comnunity schools 
and reiodsursed teacher education in the institutions of higher learning are 
in their twenty-second year. Table L3S/HI shows the growth in number of 
programs, student enrollments and the average size of the progrems during 
this period of time.- > 

TABLE LXVIII 

OFFICE EDUCATION OF COOPERATIVE PROtStAMS BY YEARS OF WHICH 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IS A FART AND THE ENROLIMENTS AND AVERAGE SIZE 





Year 


Number 


1 

Enrollment 


Average Program 


1940- 








1941 


8 


83 


10.4 


1942 


3 


149 


18.6 


1943 


9 


370 


41.1 


1944 


16 


1,077 


67.3 


1943 


20 


1,196 


59.8 


1946 


20 


1,247 


62.4 


1947 


22 


1,360 


61.8 


1948 


29 


1,392 


48.0 


1949 


29 


1,721 


59.3 


1950 


36 


1,975 


54.9 


1951 


65 


2,275 


35.0 


1952 


80 


2,696 


33.7 


1953 


95 


3,499 


36.8 


1954 


98 


3,628 


37.0 


1955 


101 


3,412 


33.8 






(Table IjXVIII continued) 



. Year 


Number 


Enrollment 


Average Program 


1956 


111 


4,237 


38.2 


1957 


115 


3,997 


34.8 


1958 


107 


3,379 


31.6 


IQCt. 


105 




/. 


1960 


106 


3,400 


32.1 


1961 


118 


3,503 


29.7 


1962 


121 


3,297 


27.3 



In analyzing the data In Table UCVSI^one finds that during the first 
five year period, the number of programs increased to 20, student enroll- 
ments to 1,196 and the average, hiimber of students per program. was 59*8« 
During the second five year period, the number of programs increased 80 
per cent for a. total of 36« The enrollment rose only. 65«1 per. cent from 
1,196 to 1,975; because the average size program showed a decrease from 

59.8 to 54.9.. The. third five year period or at the. close of 15 years ,. the 
number of programs having office education as a part was 101. While the 
program increase was 180.6 per cent, the enrollment rose to 1,437 only 

72.8 per cent. The reason was a sharp drop in program size from 54.9 to 
33.8. The fourth five-year period from 1955 :to. 1960 showed a very small 
gain in number of programs. The gain was five or about five per cent. The 
student enrollment showed a decrease of 12 students and the average size 
program* went down to 32.1. During the last two ^ars, the number of 
programs continued upward showing an increase of 15, from 106 to 121 for 

a gain of 14.2 per cent. The student enrollment however showed a decrease 
of 103 from 3,400 to 3,297 or 3.3 per cent. The average number of students 
per program dropped from 32.1 to 27.3. 

Reasons for the decrease in average program size and total number of 
students enrolled maybe due to: 

1. New programs that were added in Michigan during the last decade 
were largely sectional ones in which office education is only a part. 

2. The number of jobs in offices, for high school student -learners, 

according to teacher-coordinators is decreasing each year. This would 
mean less opportunity for placement. j 

3. Many business education teachers may not be convinced that the co- 
operative work-study technique is a good way of preparing young people for 
office occupations. 
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4. Sooe business education students prefer to stay in school to 
secure their preparation, rather than enroll in a cooperative program** 

5. Business educators, collectively Olaybe having trouble over- 
coming their own inertia and academic conservatism and are not sure that 
the work-study idea will strengthen and improve business education in 
preparing youth. 




If teachers and students * concept change and more of them believe 
in the work-study technique, then cooperative office education has 
considerable growth potential. Table IXIX shows this: 



1ABLE LXIX 



HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES HAVING COOPEBATIVE PROGRAMS OF WHICH OFFICE 

EDUCATION IS A FART 





Hizh School 




Size 


Number | With Prosram 


Per Cent 



IXMER mCHIGAN 



A 


1X7 


79 


76.5 


B 


140 


21 


15.0" 


C 


169 


5 


3.0 


D 


102 


0 


0.0 


Total 


528 


105 


19.9 


UPPER M 


ICHIGAN 


A 


3 


3 


100.0 


B 


12 


4 


33,3 


C 


11 


1 


6.3 


D 


40 


0 


0.0 


Total 


71 


8 


11.3 


Grand Total 


599 


113 


18.9 



COLLEGE 



2 Year 
4 Year 


16 

9 


6 

2 


37.5 

22,2 


Total 


25 


8 

! 


32.0 







o 
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There are 113 high schools out of 599 that use the cooperative technique 
in their business education programs. This means that only one school in 
five use the cooperative technique in preparing young people for office 
occupations* If the work-study plan Is a sound educational technique, then 
the expansion of it in business education has a long way to go. 

The percentage of class A. high schools is quite impressive in Table LXIK 
until one analyzes the data in Table LXX* 



TABLE LXX 



PROGRAMS BY TYPES IN THE VARIOUS SIZE lIlGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 



Type 


H: 


1-^ ^ 


School 


Total 


College 


A 






D 




LONER KICBIGAI 












Office 


35 


0 


0 


0 


35 


6 


Office & Distributive 


25 


5 


1 


0 


31 


1 


Office, Distributive and Industrial 


: 17 


16 


4 


0 


37 


0 


Total 


7 ? 


21 


5 


0 


103 


7 



A UPPER MICHIGAN 



Office 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Office & Distributive 


1 


0 


0 


6 


X 


1 


Office, Distributive & Industrial 


2 


,4 


1 


0 


7 


0 


Total 


3 


4 


1 


0 


8 


1 


Grand Total 


82 


25 


6 


0 


113 


8 



Table LXX shows that of 82 high schools having programs only 35 or 
42*8 per cent have specialized ones of office education only, and 47 or 
57*2 per cent have sectional programs covering two or more occupational 
fields* In class B schools, there are no specialized programs. Five 
schools have office and distributive or 20 per cent of them and 20 schools 
or 80 per cent combine office, distributive and industrial* 
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Class C hi^ schools have six sectional programs, five of them include 
two or more occupational fields and one has office and distributive only. 
This means that the number of office cooperative programs only in the state 
Is surprizingly small. 



There are two institutions of higher learning that are approved and 
reimbursed for teacher education. University of Michigan and Michigan State 
University. Approval of these would they seem quite adequate for the 

A M 4* m A ^ ^ mm ^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ A ^ ^ ^ 

facilities maybe needed however, if the peoperative education grows in 
numbers both in the high schools and colleges. 



The Teacher .Coordinator 



Number of teacher - coordinators by sex and years of service 

There are 111 teacher -coordinators and 43 related subjects teachers in 
the 121 cooperative programs of which office education is ^ part. The 
difference in number of teacher -coordinators and programs is that some 
teacher -coordinators have responsibility for twp or more* schools . 



TABLE LXXI 

TEACHER -COORDINATORS OF COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 
OP WHICH OFFICE EDUCATION IS PART BT SEX AND TEARS OF EXPERIENCE 



Type 


Sex 






Years 






Total • 




1-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


21-25 




Office 


M 


8 


3 


3 


1 


1 


16 




F 


10 


6 


3 


2 


0 


21 


Office^ 


; M 


11 


7 


4 


4 


0 


25 


Distributive 

4* i 


. F 


6 


1 


1 


1 


0 


9 


Office, Distributive 


M 


13 


8 


9 


9 


0 


39 


and Industrial 


F 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




M 


32 


18 


16 


14 


1 


81 


Total 


F 


16 


7 


4 


3 


0 


30 


Grand 




48 


25 


20 


17 


1 


ill 


Total 

















Table LXXI shows the types of teacher-coordinstors there are, la the 
cooperative programs of which office educatioa is a part* They are 
divided nearly equally as follows: office - 37, office aad distributive 

• 35, sad office, distributive and industrial • 39* Of the one hundred 
eleven, 73 per cent arc men and 27*0 per cent are women* V7ooien are in the 
majority in the specialized office programs, a few in office and distributive 
and there are none in office, distributive and industrial. 

The average tenure according to Table IKXI is 8*4 years for the teacher - 
coordinators, with men having more tenure than women by almost two years* 

The tenure of office teacher-coordinators and the tenure of the office and 
distributive are nearly the same; but those in office, distributive and 
industrial ( being all men) have two years more* 



Educational Preparation 

Table LXXll shows the educational preparation of the teacher-coordinators 
of cooperative programs having office education as a part* 



TABLE LXXll 

EOUCATIONM: preparation of the TEACHER-COOROZNATCXIS 
HAVING COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS INCLUDING OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 





Bach. 


Mast, 




Bachelor 


Haste: 








, Pff 


0-D 


0-D-I 


Of. 


O-D 


0-D-I 


Central Michigan University 


16 


0 < 


;; 3- 


•■'5 


8 


D 


0 


0 


Eastern Michigan University 


8 


0 


4 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Michigan State University 


7 


6 


2 


1 


4 


3 


1 


2 


Northern Michigan University 


7 


C 


1 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


University of Michigan 


7 


21 


1 


3 


3 


7 


7 


7 


Wayne State University 


7 


8 


4 


3 


0 


5 


2 


1 


Western Michigan University 


25 


2 


7 


8 


10 


0 


1 


1 


Other Michigan 


16 


1 


8 


7 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Out -of -State 


17 


11 


, L 


5 


5 


4 


4 


3 


Total 


110* 


49 




35 


38 


19 


16 


14 
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Of the 111 t£acher«coordinators all but one has a bachelor's degree* 
Twenty-five received their degrees from Western Michigan University, 16 
from Central Michigan University and 33 from other colleges (private and 
out of state schools)* These three sources provided 72*2 per cent of the 
teacher-coordinators with their ^mdergraduate teacher education* 

There are 49 or 44,2 per cent, who have a master's degree. Of those 
having a master's degree 21 received them from the university of Michigan 
and 11 from out of state schools* These two sources have furnished 65*3 
per cent of the master's degrees of the office teacher -coordinators. 

Salaries paid teacher-coordinators 

Chart 1 shows the salary range of teacher-coordinators In cooperative 
programs that have office education as a part. 



CmT I 

SALARIES OF TEACHER-COORDINATORS 




4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

(In thousands of dollars) 
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Salaries of teacher •coordinator a start at ibout $4,500 and go to 
$ll9500c Tha average salary is $7,410 and it Is considerably higher than 
the average salary of $6,091 for teachers in general in Michigan. One 
reason for the higher salary is, teacher-coordinators as a rule, have a 
longer school year, rataging from two additional weeks to a full 12 months. 



Schools with specialized office programs had a higher average salary, 
than the schools with sectional programs of either office and distributive 
or office, distributive and industrial. The average salaries were as follows s 
office - $7,526, office and distributive - $7,386 and office, distributive 
and industrial $7,321. The reason for these differences would be that the 
larger school systems have the more specialized programs and usually have a 
hi^er salary schedule. 



^nount of_ time devoted to the Program bv Teacher-coord Inators 

The amount of time devoted by the teacher coordinators is shown in Table 
LXXIII. 

1ABLE mill 

PROPORTION OP TIME TEACHER-COORDINkimS DEVOTE TO THEIR 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



Type 


1/4 Time 


1/2 


Time 


3/« 


Time 


Full Time 


Total 




Mo. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 




Office 


0 




8 


21.6 


13 


35.1 


16 


43.3 


37 


Office-Distribut ive 


2 


5.7 


7 


20.0 


8 


22.8 


18 


51.4 


35 


Office -Dis tr ibu t ive 
and Industrial 


2 


5.1 


9 


23.1 


10 


25.6 


18 


46.2 


39 


Total 


4 


3,6 


24 


21.6 


31 


27.9 


52 


46.9 


111 



There are 52 of 111 teacher-coordinators or 46.9 per cent, who spend 
full-time on the program. This docs not vary too much among the various 
types of cooperative programs In which office education is a part. If one 






includes the group who spend three fourth's of its time to those that are 
engaged full-time, the percentage is 74.8. If a person is interested in 
being a teacher-coordinator in office education, his chances are good that 
he will spend most of his time operating the prog;. am. Althou^ he may 
have to be concerned with two or more occupational areas. 
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CHAPTER mvi 



THE PRBSBHT STATUS OF BUSIHBSS TEACHER EDDCATIOR IH MICBIGAH 

Since specifics of present programs were detailed on these previously 
submitted reports f speakers for the various schools limited their remarks 

^ w w 9 1 Seiws vw4at»«iup&wi^w vaiai44g90 e 

The following is a cursory summary of the suiimitted reports* 



Enrollments 



The request for enrollment information failed to serve its purpose 
because of a fault in the instrument* The request for 'size" was under* 
stood in some cases apparently to refer to the business department (225, 
365, a^ RI,*) while the mor' general interpretation was that the size of 
the school was called for example, 1,352 graduates, 5,016 undergraduates)* 



Administrative Location 



In the four former state teachers colleges and at Ferris Institute 
the responsibility for programs for business teachers lies with the 
Department or School of Business, At Wayne State University and at the 
University of Michigan the program belongs to the School of Education. At 
Michigan State University, the undergraduate program is located in the School 
of Business and Public Services, and the graduate program in the School of 
Education* The University of Detroit gives joint responsibility for the 
program to the School of Business and to Arts and Sciences* 

The more general position that teacher education is a function of the 
department of business is consistent with the findings of a study made by 
the writer in 1967 involving 142 member schools of NABTEi ^ 

‘'Under favorable conditions all of these patterns (5 
described above) can be satisfactory* Any one of them can 
be good or bad, depending upon how well the instructors agree 
on values, how important they consider teacher preparation to 
be, and their respect for the needs and purposes of students. 



^ Trytten, J. M., 



Unpublished mimeo report, 1957. 
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lb bring about u favorabla climate In both ot all o£ the 
cooperating departoients » there must be adequate coouminltation 
between the faculties and Involvement of all the staff members 
in both units in the consideration of policies and problems . • • 
The majority of respondents recognize that the organizational 
structure is not the most important consideration. No arrange- 
ment works itself— it must be worked." 

In each institution at least three departments will be involved- 
business, education, and liberal arts. A situation where one unit 
designates the purpose of instruction, and another one determines the 
content and Instructional methods obviously requires harmony of pro- 
fessional objectives, and skill in cooperation. 



Size of Staff 

Staff size as reported runs from one full-time member to 73/4 full- 
time members. Again there is reason to doubt consistent interpretation 
of the Instrument. It is possible that discrepancies may have occurred 
for several reasons: The number of Individuals nay have been reported 

instead of full time equivalents, or the count may have failed to distinguish 
between teachers of business and business education. In some schools, for 
instance, secretarial subjects are assigned to education rather than business. 



Budget 

Budget figures at some schools are not available on a department basis 
(Michigan State University and University of Michigan, for instance). For 
the schools reporting, more Information is needed to make the data meaning- 
ful. Equipment budgets ran from $250. to $5,000. It is not clear whether 
these were standing budgets, or allowances for the current year. 

Contractual services were reported to be from zero in one case, to 
$2,250 at the other extreme. 

Travel allowance was reported by all of the schools, the amount varying 
presumably with the purpose and the responsibilities of staff members for 
off-campus duties. Budget provisions were listed from $38 to $1,000. 

Under "other budget items" no explanatory statements Indicated the 
nature of these allowances, which run from $450 to $42,003. Their significance, 
therefore, eannot be interpreted. 
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Number of Majors in Business Education 

Reports included the data from all eight schooir for the current year, 
a total of 886 students, (extremes were 42 at U of D and 220 at Western 
Michigan University). Figures were not complete enough to establish a five- 
year trend as had been planned. Figures were available from one school' 
for the current year only, for two years from two schools, and for three 
years from one. 

Over the five-year period, the load has been rather evenly distributed 
over the four teachers colleges, Ferris Institute, and presumably at Michigan 
State University (whose figures were not available). 

The graduate program is new at several schools, so that .figures are not 
complete and not easy to Interpret. The four former teachers colleges now 
offer programs at the level of the masters degree, and four schools offer 
programs leading to one of more advanced degrees, such as Specialists in 
Education, Doctor of Education, and Doctor of Philosophy. They are ( 

Michigan State University. University of Detroit, University of Michigan, 
and Wayne State University)! • The graduate enrollment in all nine schools 
is increasing in terms of numbers. For the current year, there are 
enrolled about 300 students, and attendance runs heavily to summer programs 
and to off-campus classes. 



Student Teachers 

Distrit^tced more evenly than might be thought over the eight schools 
are currently 305 student teachers (extremes are 20 and 49). Except for 
U of D for which tncre is available only the current year’s figure there 
has been not puch chang<£ over the five-year period in numbers or in 
distribution— about a 15% ga>a» '•ince 1957-58. 



Number oi Majors Certificated 

From the Incomplete figures at hand, the situation wi^n regard to the 
number of majors certificated conforms as would be expected to the picture 
presented by the business education enrollment and the student teacher 
figures. During the five years, there has been a slight increase (from 128 
to 139) with each school showing a stable record for the period. For the 
current year, Michigan State University and Ferris Institute will certificate 
the largest numbers. 
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The Business Education Program 



The program for business teachers in all of the participating schools 
is almost exclusively concerned with preparation for secondary school 
teaching, and reflects in various patterns several influences such as the 
liberal arts college, the state certification code, and the- North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 



The col leges are consistent in allotting about 5G% of the to 

liberal arte. They require study in three basic areas y a minimum of about 
12 semester' hours in each of the following: linguistics*speech, science- . 
mathematics, and social studies. The state requirements of. a major and 
two teaching minors is coonionly met by a major and minor in the business 
field, and one teaching minor in a cognate field. Most of the schools 
represented offer a choice of two majors (secretarial and general htjisiness)* 
with a few offering a third choice distri^tion). .. 



The curriculums in general repres'.st a loose fit to student needs. 
Offerings and elections. ar<b on the basis of subject uames or. titles, 
frequently according to ; availability. In practically all cases there is 
reason to assume that content and teaching method are geared to the needs 
of students preparing for business positions rather than for teachers. That 
subject matter can be more closely fitted to the needs of . prospective 
teachers, economics for teachers, conservation for teachers, and others. 



Each of the following was a course required by at least one school. 
These marked .with an asterisk(*) were required by at least half of the 
colleges represented: . 



* accounting 

* economics 

* communications (report writing) 

* typewriting 
law 

office machines 
introduction to business 
business policy 
rec ords management 



management 

personnel 

statistics 

marketing 

shorthand 

income tax 

finance 

business n»theuatics 
secretarial science 



Professional Educacion 

The instruction in the area of perfesslonal education in all of the 
colleges conformed to the requirements of the certification code, and differs 
from institution to Institution in organization pattern and amount rather 
than in kind. The twenty semester hours defy comparison and tabulation 
because of the nature of these differences, but in all cases include the 
following: 
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Social foundation^ of edacatlon (history of education, philosophy 
of education, educational sociology, and others). 

Psychological foundations : educational psychology, child growth 
and development, guidance, mental health, and others). 

Public education (Organization, administration and curriculum) 

• • I ' 

Methods of teaching (general methods, general methods in business 
subjects and methods of teaching specific subjects, such as 
secretarial, distribution, general business.) 

Sir ec ted teaching This laboratory experience is cmisidered a 
most io^>ortant part of the preparation of teachers, and the 

great variety of practices is clear from the following data: 

1 ... 

Some rely on campus schools controlled by the department or school 
of education, where the student teacher can be in close, and frequent 
contact with ins true tiers of method courses and with business education 
instructors. Sof&a must use off-campus schools where articulation of 
practice teaching with professional classes Is likely to be very loose, 
and some do both. Practice varies as to the amount of laboratory * 
experience. Some schools arrange for full-day experience of six weeks 
or more; some plan half-day assignments for one semester only. Variety 
cvf experience is sought by either of the following: Additional experience 
in teaching in both a major and a monor; or in two different subjects, 
l.e. typing and bookkeeping; or at two levels, l.e. a junior high school 
and a senior high school experience. 

Supervision varies in that some arrange to have student teachers 
supervised by members of the business education faculty, some assign 
tbe function to general methods teachers, and s^Koe appoint resident 
supervisors. '*^\ere are faults and weaknesses with each of these ar- 
rangements, and little confidence expressed that the full possibilities 
of the laboratory experience axe being realized.. 
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*TBE IDEAL mOGBAH 



The discussion of what the pros?ani to ptepaire teachers should be 
was concerned with a blending of several qualities whose in>port.'?Ke was 
conceded by alio They were adequate command of subject matter, ^ rounded 
general education, professional courses (methods of teaching and student 
teaching), work experience, and an understanding of secondary education 
which will enable the business teacher to appreciate the place of business 
education in the hi^. school, its responsibilities and its opportunities. 

The relative inq>ortance of these elements seemed to depend on the 
image that each had developed from his educational and occupational 
experiences. Three foci of interest seemed to be detectable, 1) concern 
about the employer, idiat he wants, and what he will think If he receives 
from the school applicants who do not measure up; ,' 2) emphasis on subject 
matter, the position of specialists who see the acquisition of subject 
matter as the aim of instruction and who would fail or eliminate pupils 
who “can*t do the work;’* and 3) cmicern about stretching the powers of 
the pupil. Ihose idio tend toward the third point of view recognize 
subject matter as the means through which these powers are developed, and 
they appreciate, the varying levels of achievement to be expected from an 
unselected student body. None of these concerns are improper or un* 
important. The problem for the training program is to help the pros- 
pective teacher appreciate all three of them, and to adjust his thinking 
and practices to the requirements of his specific teaching situation. 

&w an optimum blending of general education, subject matter control, 
etc., can be assured to the student brought out conflicting opinions 
which on account of time the group could not attempt to reconcile. Such 
questions were raised as: to what extent should the program be prescribed? 
how narrow specialization should be permittcid; how wise and effective is 
a generously elective policy with a guidance*, service as a control? It is 
l^robable that some helpful light mi^t be turned on these questions by a 
searching follow-up study of graduates both during their early weeks on 
the jobs, and at a point deferred long enough to permit their educational • 
stock pile to ‘settle.** 

Careful selection of students was important in the opinions of all, 
but there was neither agreement on nor confidence in the arbitrary re- 
quirements for admission to the teaching program or to student teaching. 

It would seem that research information should be available on the 
correlation with teaching effectiveness of such things as academic grades, 
intelligence score, social competence, resourcefulness, and others. 
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The most promising criterion suggested was properly selected contacts 
with children incorporated into the program early enou^ to permit with- 
drawal of a student before he had invested too much time and effort toward 
a teaching career* 

There was discussion also of both the breadth and depth to be desired 
In the preparation of business teachers* The consensus strongly favored 
a general business core, probably composed of the areas that constitute 
the basic program leading to the bachelor degree in business administration* 
There was more concern that the specialist in the office skills have the 
general business background than that the general business teachers meet 
the skill requirements — with the possible exception to typewriting. 

Insofar as depth in concerned, it was recognised that more is expected 
of a teacher than can be worked into a four -year program* The participating 
schools really assume a five-year program culminating in the masters degree* 
It is also assumed that the teacher's competence will continue to develop 
through in-service experience^, both incidental and organized, in the most 
promising directions— these dictated by personal interest or felt need* 

This kit'd of help the colleges were all ready and pleased to offer* 



Recommended Steps 

Time did not permit discussion of specifics as to what should or could 
be done to move toward the most desirable program. The discussions of the 
day, however, suggest two problems for intensive attack: 

1* Can an authoritative statement be arrived at as to what teachers 
must know about the world of business, its problems, practices, 
and significance to our economy; and what teachers should know 
about how pupils learn and grow, and the relative priority of 
each: In what to expect as to level of performance (presumably 

standard hi{^ school level work) and what can reasonably be 
expected of pupils (in view of the differing abilities, back- 
grounds, and interests) 

2* Can a service be developed (cooperative, coordinated, or multi- 
institutional) for business teachers in-serivee which can operate 
effectively to promote and facilitate continued professional growth* 

The conference adjourned afte’' expressing to Dr* Tonne the appreciation 
of the participants for his contributions to t:he discussion. 
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C(»ICLUSI(»}S AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusions 

On the basis of the data presented in this report and infoimation 
gained through personal interviews, the following conclusions may be 
drawn from this study: 

1. The vocational teacher education program In Michigan is, in 
general, meeting the current needs of local communities as to 
the number of teachers trained, nature of curricula offered, 
and other services normally expected of teac1i>er education 
institutions. 

2. Those responsible for vocational teacher education in Michigan's 
institutions of higher learning are keenly aware of the changes 
which are taking place in our homes, business, industry, and 

^ agricultural occupations. It is recognized that a program 

which is ade<|uate today is likely to be inadequate for tomorrow. 

Michigan's vocational teacher education program includes an ex- 
tensive offering of professional vocational education courses 
both at the undergraduate and graduate levels. This, no doubt, 
results from the large number of institutions In some vocational 
fields approved to offer vocational work. 

4. The supervision of student teachers, although generally adequate 
is carried on in a variety of ways. Some institutions follow 

a visitation program which Involves a minimum of two visits by 
a representative of the teacher education staff during the term 
or semester involved. Other institutions assign this responsi- 
bility to the general education supervisor who reviews the work 
of all practice teachers in that local school or area. Other 
Institutions use a system of periodic reports by the supervising 
teacher of the loc^^.l school. 

5. The practice of reimbursement for services rendered by practice 
teaching centers varies with the college or university concerned 
and to some extent with the vocational area involved. For ex** 
ample, in one particular vocational field, a local school may 
receive additional compensation for services as a practice 
teaching center, while a neighboring school district may not 
receive any additional reimbursement for similar services. 

In two vocational areas, the State provides no additional reim- 
bursement to local schools providing practice teaching centers. 
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vhile in two other vocational service areas, additional State 
aid is available. 

6. In-service teacher education varies a great deal among the 
services and in different institutions. Some institutions 
attempt to visit new teachers at least once during the first 
year. Others have no organized program of in-service visita- 
tion. interest was expressed by some vocational teacher 
education leaders in a five-year teacher education program, 
with the last year being devoted to an internship which would 
be under the close supervision of the university. 

In-service course offerings at the graduate level appeared to 
be quite adequate in all areas of vocational education. Non- 
degree, in-service teacher education, however, appeared to be 
quite inadequate. At present, this does not seem to be a 
serious problem in the field of agriculture. Short intensive 
teacher training courses which may be given on an individual 
basis are needed to meet the needs of evening, apprentice, 

and other part-time instructors recruited from business and 
industry. 

7 • Follow-up work or consultative services appear to be adequate 
in some of the vocational services, while in other areas this 
phase of the teacher education program has not been developed 
to meet current needs. 

8. Although instructional mat«?rials centers have been established 
in some universities, much more needs to be done in this field 

if Michigan is to be ready to meet the challenge of the techno- 
logical age. 

9. The research program in vocational education is not keeping 
pace with current needs. Research on an extensive basis has 
been carried out in only one or two vocational service areas. 
Most research concerning vocational education appears to be 
of the status study, normative survey type. 



10. There appears to be a need for a more adequate system of 

coordinating the teacher education activities among the several 
institutions designated by the State Board for Vocational 
Teacher Education. Campus course offerings, consultative 
services, practice teaching centers, certification standards, 
and many other phases of the vocational teacher education 
program should be provided on a cooperative basis according to 
an organized plan worked out with the institutions. 






11. Considerable variance in statistical reporting of teacher 
training work is being required by different services of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. While some types of 
information must, of necessity, be different among the 
services, such items as enrollments, research studies, con- 
sultative services, etc.^ should be reported on a more 
uniform basis. 

12. With the possible exception of the cooperative education 
program, vocational teachers at the pre«service and in-service 
levels are not being adequately prepared in the field of 
guidance and cc'^seling. An earnest attempt should be made to 
develop an integrated and comprehensive program of guidance 
and counseling as part of the preparation of all vocational 
teachers . 



Recoomendations 

In view of the conclusions outlined above, and the need for an ex- 
panded and more effective program of vocational teacher education, it is 
recommended thats 

1. The State Office of Vocational Education should have a clear 
understandirg with each designated teacher education institu- 
tion as to those activities for which the institution is best 
prepared and the completion of these activities should then be 
made the basis for reimbursement of vocational teacher educa- 
tion funds to that institution. 

2. Vocational teacher education activities and practices should be 
reviewed and redefined under the leadership of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Vocational Division, and a priority 
established for financial assistance to institutions for carrying 
out such activities. 

3. Each service in the State Office of Vocational Education should, 
at the beginning of the school year, consult with its respective 
teacher education institutions concerning the activities each 
institution plans to carry out during the year and the percentage 
of time to be devoted to each activity. 

4. Research of the experimental type should be encouraged and de- 
veloped. Pilot and experimental programs in all vocational 
service areas are needed if vocational education is to meet 
the challenges in the years ahead. 
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5. More emphasis should be placed on vocational teacher education 
programs in providing assistance for teachers of adult, apprentice, 
and other part-time classes. Since the percentage of older 
people is Increasing, new occupations being created, and the 
amount of technical knowledge growing rapidly in all areas, 

the need for adult classes is likely to expand greatly in the 
years ahead. 

6. Counseling and guidance services should be a part of an 
effective program of vocational teacher education. Ways and 
means should be developed for better use of guidance services 
by vocational teachers at the . local level and then incorporate 
the necessary changes in current vocational teacher education 
programs . 




Meed for Other Studies I 
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1. A study should be made which would compare the effectiveness 
of courses emphasizing specialized skills at the secondary 
school level as opposed to vocational programs of more general 
nature involving a broad knowledge of the principles and 
practices of a particular occupational field. 

2. A study should be made of the possibility of developing a five- 
year program of vocationar teacher education during which the 
last or fifth year might be used as an internship for the 
prospective teacher. This might be done as an experimental 
research project in which a limited number of teachers were 
prepared on this basis. 



3. A study should be made of the feasibility of developing an In- 
tegrated vocational education program in the public schools 
which might cut across traditional vocational service lines. 

It is quite possible that occupations of the future may not 
follow traditional occupational lines, and a more cooperative 
effort among the vocational services must be made in order 
to provide an effective program. Leadership for such new 
programs must be assumed largely by teacher training insti- 
tutions . 



4. A study should be made of the effectiveness of student teacher 
centers in local public schools receiving additional State 
vocational aid as compared to those not receiving additional 
financial assistance for similar services. 
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